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world was Hoiue, and n^atn birbansni To the nortli of 
tbe* iVlpo llicy Know of grwit cold lands nihabilcd by 
sa\agcs In AfncxS, t.’> (lie aouth of llic few Latin cities 
that nfcdern difico%ercrs have disinterredj they knew of 
great * hot lands, mostly desert, inhabited by wander- 
ing .negro fnbes that w ere liardlj’- human to tho cultured 
European To the wc.st the Atlantic rolled unexplored, 
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and the PiDars of Hercolea werd tie gatca of the wona 
and the lumt of human knowfedge To the (fist, beTond 
Asia Minor the eamo cloud of mjstexy hung and the great 
contaKmt was peopled only by the imagination of poets and 
the Bpeculationfl of ph3c«opbei» both equally fantastic 
There lay the caviliaation of Quna, where a unique form of 
human life was evolved the only unchangmg, undeatroyed 
civilisation that the world has seem There lay Japan, where 
mstitutiona cunoualy analogous to those of feudal Europe 
were developed oentunes before knight and squire and lady 
stood for the chivalry of the West There lay Tibet, the ^ 
sacred home of the worlds greatest religion and to the 
south lay India whose people, thon^ still AaiatKS, were separ 
ated from the rest of Asia by an almost impassable bam nr 
But the empires, the arta, the htemturee and the philo- 
Sophies of the East ware unlmown m abaent Europe and 
Asia likewise continued its tranquil, passive way ignorant 
of the subtle Greek and the foreefnl Romaiu It was very 
gradually that knordedge came European travellera pene- 
trated to the East but seldom, and those who returned filled 
then narrativeB chiefly with accounts of the anthropopHagi 
RTid men wh(35e heads do grow beneath their shoulder*. 
The Middle Agee saw little change from older tames. Only 
Marco Polo be aaid to have brou^t back any real m 
formation from the Onent and eveb that accurate enplorer 
was often nuamformed. The other wnterB on Aaiatio 
matteTB are suffiaently charaotensed by Bir John Mande- 
ville the best known to EngliaK readers, and the most 
popular author of his tnne.'^ But his book, full o{ oViMish 
fables and astounding adventures as it is was 1^ axW 

Who«Ter vreta tha work vluoli Roca tka nuna ol tba worthy 
knight, and whicih ii now known to m a forgery he wu ^leut an 
entertalntne liar I can hardly aay to znaoh tor tb other tnTc^llan of 
the time wm are generally aa doll a* Uaey amlnaeeorata. An exception 
mayperhapaba niade tnfaroar of on FrUr Jordan a foniWnth-mtojy 
anUior the oaore intimate dataili of whoae deaorlptlona might well hara 
oaoaed aoma aoandal among hie olarioal brethren. 
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ordinary tlian otFers on the same subject Whoever peruses 
the lengthy^ collections of medieeval voyages that repose m 
our hbraiies, may mdeed gam much curious insight mto the 

* state of Ignorance that then prevailed m Europe , but he 
mil assuredly find httle trustworthy information about Asia 

Nevertheless the very mystery which hung over the Orient 
made it the more attractive Its unlmown nches were the 
theme of many a poem and many a wild romance The 
great Musahnan kingdoms of the East were regarded mth 
awe The culture of Bagdad was justly celebrated m the 

* West Palestme was the land of God, the Holy Land , and 
when it feu before IsHm, it became the one desire of Chnsten- 
dom to restore the sacred soil to the true faith. 

Then for the second tune Europe and Asia met m arms 
But the Crusaders achieved no real success , and two cen- 
turies of warfare mth the Saracens left the opponents as 
they had begun There was no sign whatever of any European 
superiority , on the contrary, the Christians had learnt much 
from the opponents whose rehgion they hated, and whose 
strength they feared At one tune, m fact, it seemed that 
Europe was fated to faU before the onward march of Asia , 
and the close of the Middle Ages saw the Byzantme Empue 
m l^ie hands of the Turks Constantmople stiU remams 
largely oriental m character, as the European capital of an 
essentiaUy Asiatig state ] but aU danger of another Musal- 
man mvasion died away soon after its faU m 1453 And the 
first successes of the Portuguese m India a few years later 
were t^e begummg of European domimon m the East 

Enmity between the two continents was instmctive and 
mevitable, as a matter of race and creed, and the terror that 
spnngs from ignorance 

We l^ok back to-day on the history of Asia as on a volume 
m an unknown tongue> We turn its pages mdustnously, but 
its significance we fail to realise It is only a sentence here 
and there that we can understand To the world at large 
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tliere is no Ajoatao histoij. Gave m tlie conquests of alien 
nations to the student there is also no Amatio Aistoiy but 
m another sense The field is too great for gunerabsation 
There is no Asiatic thought there is no Asiatio character 
there la no Asiatic religion. ^Hie difierenccs between avihsa 
tions are matters of race not of contments and there is no 
one Afliatio race. There is as much distmction between 
Chinaman and Hindu as between abongmal American and 
abongmol Afncan There can be no Asiatao synthesis. 
The contrasts of Asia ore not tiio contrasts of Europe. The 
Spaniard and the Saion, the Teuton and the Gaul have * 
developed m varying directions but they have many pomte 
in common the radical difierences between Mongol and 
Hindu come m an altogether difierent category 


CHAPTER n 

INDIA 

The Engbwh East India Company was founded on 31st Dedhm- 
ber 1600 The first Dutch voyages to the East had begun 
a few years before the Dutch East India Company* was 
founded a few years later The first French East India 
Company was formed m 1604 thh first Danish Company 
m 1612, The Portuguese had already been trad mg regularly 
for a century m the eastern seas a German corporation was 
Kkewise formed a centniy later And betrreeii th^ an 
nations of Europe the pnse of IndiAn oommereex was dis- 
puted for over two hundred years, until it ultnnatfly r^rted 
in the liATiila of the Enghwh. 

The purpose of all save the Portuguese was at flrA- trade 
not empire. The Eoropeana who c«me to fie Bast held 
generally but little oommuiucataon with the natives. The 
mam reason for the enstenoe of India, m the eyes of the 
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mercliaut, wns tlie cnncluTig o£ tlic AVcst, and particularly 
of Ins own Country, or tlic commercial corporation by winch, 
he was employed The standpoint of the missionary, if higher, 
was m one sense scarcely more useful. Loolang on the milhons 
of Asiatics with pity, as lost souls doomed to eternal tor- 
tures he laid down his life in the heroic attempt to draw a 
few fish mto the net of .‘salvation ^ 

But merchant and missionary ahke, proud in the superiority 
of the true civilisation and the true rchgion, had little sym- 
pathy with the people by vhom they were surrounded They 
were generally ignorant of the languages of India The exist- 
ence of a literature and philosophy rivalling those of Europe 
was not suspected , indeed they could not be, guarded as 
they were by jealous care by the Indians themselves And 
to the European, the rehgion of the Hindu was not merely 
false , it was a contrivance of the dcMl to keep poor savages 
from the true faith Christianity recogmsed in Mohammedanism 
an old foe , m the various forms of Hindmsm it saw nothmg 
but a debased superstition. The modes of life and national 
customs which had grown slowly durmg thirty centimes 
were not understood The art of the East, which dehghted 
to ^ecorate mth Ia\osh hand what nature had so lavishly 
given, was stigmatised as barbanc The architecture of 
India^ drffermg fundan\,entaUy alike from the sombre, mystic 
Gothic and the* proudly pure renascence styles of Europe, 
was necessarily condemned by critics who could see beauty 
only m the buddmgs with which they were famihar 

Toymen such as these, it is httle wonder that the Bast 
renamed, a sealed book And the Indians themselves kept 
aloof from the invader They, too, had the same pride of 

^ TJ^ Portuguese evangelists folloired hard on the steps of the 
explorers , but the first ^nglish missionaries did* not appear m India 
until early in the nineteenth century Lord Mmto, who was then 
Governor General, complamed that they denounced ‘ hell fire and still 
hotter fire ’ agamst all who were not of their way of thinking He was 
forced to curb their activities to preserve the public peace 
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race that animated the Eoropcam They too wore satisfied 
with their own civihaatioo. Trained m the phad school 
of tho East and enervated by a tropical clunafe they looked 
with some contempt on the strenuous hfe of the iVestem, 
who seemed satisfied to spend his energies solely in the acquire- 
ment of wealth 

Put the true meaning of European influence m India can 
not be understood without looking back to a time when no 
Primmi European had set foot thorn when m fact there 
wero no Europeans as we now know them even 
m Europe but only those abongmol tnhes whoso rude 
remains still excite tho ounosity of the antiquary To under 
stand anything of the social and rebgious phenomena that 
have played so groat a part in Indian hie and the annals of 
British India it is nocessaiy to turn to the ongm of Indian 
histocy some two thousand years before the Chnstaan era 
begun. 

Tho thou poBsessocs of that vast peninsula were rough 
tubes, who were still in the nomadio state which marks man s 
first advance above the beasts that roam m the forest. E<\ph 
preyed on tho other and the rude mstramonts of pnimtrve 
man perhaps equalised the supenor strength of the aniPiaL 
To raise the com that had become a necessary of life, a method 
pathetic m its simphaty was used. The ground was burnt 
bare, seed was thrown on the fertile soil and a good crop 
Boon reworded the exertions of the primitive farmer "When 
a further enpply was needed the tribe moved on to a fresh 
abode the eame process gave the same result andtthere 
could be httle reason for anxiety m that favoured lanH^ where 
nature rendered tofl almoet euperfinoos. But despite the 
earthly paradise m which their lot had fallen hfe oa^ have 
had few attractions to the ignorant savagee. If natuiL had 
given abundantly she had also cuised ^th no sparing hand 
Enstenoe was revered hazardous by wild beasts, by serpents 
by venomous inseots, and by the deadly swampe engendered 
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m the tropical vegetation Exposed to peril on all sides, it 
IS httle worRier that the abongmes beheved the world to be 
, ruled by demons, and strove to propitiate their evil deities 
by sacnhce Remains of these tribes survive to-day, m a 
state scarcely better than that of their ancestors four thousand 
years ago The magni&cent land they inhabited was worthy 
of better men than these 

It IS only with the immigration of the northern tribes that 
Indian history begins, as European history begms, however 
, dimly, with the arrival of what seems to have 

been another branch of the same great family Northern 
We can form some idea of their life m Central 
Asia before the great exodus , but the life of the inferior 
race they supplanted has gone mto silence There is no 
record left of the half-formed, mdistmct conceptions that 
stood for thoughts to the first human dweller m India 
There is no echo more of his cry of anguish as he saw fnend 
or child earned ofi by beast of prey or mystenous fever , his 
terror, his ofiermgs, his occasional wild outbursts of mad- 
n<j^s, when, impatient of the rehgious fetters his ignorance 
had forged, he felt powerless to break them save by the 
murder of hunseK and others , aU his petty hfe and struggles 
have vamshed before the onward march of a supenor race 

The earhest known invasion of India hngers on the border- 
land of history and imagmation What reasons impelled 
the northerners to leave then old settlements, to seek a path 
through the mountam fatnesses that guard the north of 
Indii, what vague unrest drove them to find new homes, 
w^ can'^nly con]ecture But the struggle with the abongmal 
Indian tribes stiU hves obscurely m the hymns of the sacred 
book of India, the Rig-Veda The petitions for victory, 
the Jongs of triumph for success hardly won, the lamenta- 
tions ovei; comradtfe fallen m the hour of penl, tell us 
somethmg of that primeval race-conflict The commentators 
of a later age have allegorised the tales of battle mto spmtual 
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combata with thoso umvcrsal powers of tho air that m every 
rcbgioua eystom are so ready to lead men astiuy Bat to 
tho poets who firet framed their hymns and to thar first 
hearers, dwellers both m a land not yet their own threatened 
still hy danger from man and beast they most have appealed 
with awesome rcahty 

The Punjab was the first land occupied and it became a 
baJOB for nil future conquest Slowly the obongmes were 
driven further and further downwards, overborne by tbb 
greater mtclhgonco and moral force of the newcomers. After , 
contunea of warfare, now grown very mdistmot to a world 
that has seen tho same tragedy so often enacted, the invaders 
became masters of India 

But a change had occurred in the course of the struggle. 
The aborigines wore no longer dnven from the land In 
^fact they could not be for they had no further retreat 
save tho ocean end th^ dared not adventure themselves 
on what most have seemed the wastes of mfimty They 
submitted perforce to the law of conquest Ernhmiaarve 
m fact but not m will they still chenahed m tjieir heafts 
a confused sense of mjustioe — a feelmg that ever and agam 
has broken out m paemonate revolt against thoee 
laws of nature which decree the subjection of the lower to 
the higher thati the stagnant to the progressive. 

Conqueror and conquered were deetmed to hve together 
for all time India became a worid apart On two Bides 
of that enonnouB triangle the sea cut ofi communication 
TFiih oiiar l-on/lj. On the third, the great mountam litngee 
seemed an equally strong defence Sddom mdeed Vas t^e 
bamer broken 

It 18 from the Big Veda, one of the eadiest records extant 
— - - of anv branch of the human race, that wK.can 
Of «!• form some idea of the men S^ho fimt^conquared 

^ India, To them, Irving* m a world of marvels 

a wodd whoee course had not yet become tedious m the 
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passing of many generations, all tlimgs appeared m Avonder- 
ment as to t^c poet. Loolang on tlie cver-clianging, ever- 
fliangeless order of nature , trying, as cacE generation that 
is not hhnd tries, to understand something of the hidden 
forces that amraate rivei, mountain, tree or stoini , still 
endeavouring to read the great riddle, the vrhy and where- 
fore of human life , reaching later the half-dcspairing, liaK- 
rejected conclusion of its puiposelcssness , fornung uncon- 
sciously the gods for their future generations to worship 
,thus 111 the Rig- Veda lies the record of their early thought 
It IS the key with which to unlock the ancient history of India 
The mvaders of Lidia liad no settled tlicological system 
The stem caste customs which in later times confined learnmg 
to the pnests had not yet arisen The head of the family, as m 
all primitive nations, undertook the simple iitcs of worship for 
his sons and dependants The spmts of deceased ancestors, 
who were behoved to have letuined beyond the mountains 
to that forsaken fatherland of which some memory remamed, 
were often honoured ]\Iany gods weic evoked m piayer , 
it w^s natural to see beneficent deities m the nver that brought 
life and plenty to the parched land, m the majestic moun- 
tains that were a protection against invasion, m the spread- 
ing ^ees that ofiered shade At times, indeed, came the 
higher thought that the entue umveise, both as a whole and 
m its mmutest parts, animate or manimate, was pervaded 
and governed by one great deity, umted and mdivisible 
But that idea has always proved too abstract and perhaps 
too lo^ for the crowd , and while m India it has been 
worlj:ed cJut to its logical end by the esoteiic schools, the 
people at large have ever climg to the facile creed of Brah- 
mamsm Its many gods offer the worshipper much choice , 
its spm^^ual ideals have risen and fallen with the life of the 
nation, reaclvmg now bato a lofty conception of humamty, 
and anon sinking to a debasmg superstition that can rever- 
ence the self-inflicted tortures of the fakir 
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Saci nught bo tho higlier thonghts of the inspired singer 
but the people required n posihvo faith that alJorcd of spiritual 
peace The pool himself m quieter momenta returned to 
the older leaser gods of nature and could rejoice in the 
beau^ of form and colour that they reucuiid every day 
The sun \ras tho impassioned wooer of the dawn the 
dawn a timid maiden fleeing from tho embrace of a too 
ardent lover Tho sun ogam was tho great protector and 
father rising m might to visit and comfort his childron after 
tho terrors of darkness conquering his onomies as he roo^ 
higher at last to sink m tnumph or it might bo in demds 
of defeat as his allotted timo drew near Agnt, god of firo 
was tho mystenous mortal brother of man, whoso homo was 
tho sun the water and tho plants, and whoco parents were 
two pieces of wood that ho devoured at his birth, 

* But from tho pica of remorseful agony uttered when tho 
unsolved mystery ocr returned to perplex — Have merty, 
Almigh^ have mercy let me not yet enter into the house 
of clay have mercy Almighfy have meroy^ cnes the 
poet— one sees dimly that the old faith was no linger 
sufflaent Symbols that had been accepted without demur 
m mfanoy became inadequate in the hght of fuller knowledge 
AtwI the nation lay m danger os the upheaval of thought be- 
come more marked The old road was henceforth nnpossible 
but whithor led the now f Half uncoDsaoudy and pediapa 
not nnderstandmg the greatnees of the thon^tfe working m 
hTm, the poet sees the change. I now say farewell to the 
ia^er the Aaura I go irom hi7n to whoin no Baonflott are 
offered to linri to whom men aaanfioe. In ohooeing Indfa, I 
give up the father thon^ I hav^ hved many years in fnend 
thip with him, Agiu Vanmo and Soma must give way 
the power goee to another I see it come BneoA^passed 
with myatenea, seeking tho unknown Cod discarding the old 
creed as it became impoanble, but still filled with aadnees at 
the loss of a lifelong fnend, the poets groped towards the new 
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real tratli that should bring peace to themselves and to their 
people , 

In this change of behef we first mark the change of hfe that 
Eas made India what it is. With the settlement of the nation 
the time had ceased when each family was aU- 

-I -I 1 rm T r COSte 

sumcmg and mdependent The speciahsation of 
labour had begun , and with the separation of man from 
man as their work set them m different stations m the eyes of 
the world lay the first sign of the caste That system sprang 
from the same root that brought forth mediaeval feudahsm 
In Europe ; from the absolute necessity of an orderly succes- 
sion of degrees m the general workmg of the state The 
first castes rose naturally m India, as the organisation of 
the people became more complex, and these primitive 
social divisions were such as can be seen at some period in 
almost every country 

In the great Brahmamc code, the Laws of Mann of a later 
date, the prmciples regulatmg the castes are laid down ‘ To 
Brahmans (the priests) he (Brahma) assigned teaching and 
studymg the Veda, sacnficmg for their own benefit, for 
oth^, the givmg and acceptmg of ahns The Eshatriya 
(warrior) he commanded to protect the people, to bestow 
gifts,^to offer sacrifice, to study the Veda, and to abstam 
from attachmg himself to sensual pleasure To Vaishya 
(the wOrkmg class) to tfend cattle, to bestow gifts, to offer 
sacrifices, to study the Veda, to trade, to lend money, and 
to cultivate land One occupation the Lord prescribed to 
the S^udra, to serve meekly the other three castes ’ In 
these few words we find the basis on which India has been 
founded, and on which its social scheme of hfe has been 
governed for moie than twenty centuries While the less 
steadfg^t western world has its customs which vary with 
every generation and .with every kingdom, its philosophers 
who* represent every shade of thought from anarchy to 
despotism, its empires that have been founded on rehgion. 
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of tieir life nma Uko a dnik tlirrad of tragodj tlirotigli all the 
history of India To bo castdcss w to bo hopoleaa- Bat it la 
not m tho htoratnro of the land that we ma/look for their 
cry of misery, uttered or nnutterod that went up from 
gememtion to generation Learning lay m the h^ds of 
the Brahmans alono and they bnaed with their Bchemes 
of a perfect life and an ideal philosophy had no more 
interest m the Shu^ than a modem sweater or radL. rent 
propnotor has m tho wretched beings from ^rfiom he grtmn 
hu wealth. 

It was as a protest against this mjnstico, and against thd 
growing ccrcmomahsm of reUgion and the power of the pnest- 
hood, that Buddhism found its strength. The 
life of Buddha throws the soft light of mercy 
over the gloomy record of the tune and later generatioDS, 
with a loving reoogmtion of the human sympathy that he 
helped to bnng back to earth, have surreroDded ha career 
with pooho legends that still teach their own losocu 

Siddartha, the founder of Baddhism, was a kings son. 
He was bom close to Nepal m Northern India, where the 
snowy bosoms of the Hhnalayas seem to touch the ikiae 
Prodigies attended his berth end aH the portento declared 
that the new pnnoe should be a great conqueror^ This 
was pediaps no moro than was proclaimed by courtiers 
as the future lot of e v e ry prmoe of every royaL house 
but the father of Siddartha had visions bJ proijtrate peoplea 
and captive monarchs that should bow before his son e 
strong arm. Later ages have remembered m another way 
the victory of the JPemee of the Great Eenuncaafioii. 

As he grew all tliat the ieart of man could desnw was 
his. Sensual luiury and refined art, the most attractive 
that the age could boast, were poured out bef^ him 
But he was not happy Tie palace seemed a pnKh and 
a vague consaouaneas of rmseiy without m •the unknown 
world that lay around, troubled the gentle heart. 
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3 The beauty of the legend that tells of his discovery of 
pam and suffering has immortalised it. When the long 
his father pemutted him to come forth to see his subjects, 
proclamation was made that aU should be happiness among 
the people The blind, the old, the maimed, the halt 
and lame must remain withm , only the young and hale 
nught come to rejoice before the prince who honoured 
them 

The day arrived and as Siddartha rode in tnumph, all 
mdeed seemed bright. He too rejoiced , the misgivings 
Hiat had troubled him faded He had watched the per- 
petual war of beast agamst beast m jungle, lake, or forest ; 
and had wondered as he saw the cruelty of slaughter hidden 
beneath the fair face of nature. But to mankind at least 
the gods had granted happmess 
He was qmckly undeceived as an aged cripple groped his 
way across the street, beggmg an alms The misery that 
could not be hid woke the prince from his dream of pleasure. 
He returned home sick at heart ‘ I have seen that I did 
not think to see." He could not be Comforted as he thought 
of tile sad fate that drew weak and strong ahke to the same 
dark endmg 

The very joy that his coming had brought to the people 
was nJt a part of their daily hfe , and he determmed to see 
that hfe as it was hved*on ordmary dajra, when no royal 
proclamation, bade them rejoice. He wandered disgmsed 
and unknown through the city, seemg the common round 
of joy ^nd sorrow that changes httle from one generation 
to another The pains of birth, the pains of death, the many 
pamJ that he between, were spread before the prmce , and 
more saddened than before, the tranquil ease of his own 
esastenc^ appealed no longer to him The wife he had 
chosen, the luxury that, surrounded him, brought no comfort 
to th? pnnc€f who thought ever of the misery without the 
palace 
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It ^vns then that SiddAriha rcnotincod the glorj to which 
ho hfld boon bom and wandered forth to beg lya bread with 
tho meanest hoping to And in meditation some eolatwn at 
tho dark m^wtorj- of Ufo Six years he pondered , bnt n5 
cine came to tho nddio of tho waste the intflity of hf« itsdf, 
BO constant m its rmscir so transient m its joy 

Tho legends toll of tho deep humihty the broad hnmamty 
ho showed. A castelcas man lamented that he could not 
give him milk tho touch of tho Shndra was acenrsedL The 
rcpl) ^^a3 full of pit) for tho 6U\e that his fathers had made. 

Rt) and need make all flesh km There xs no caste 
blood ^Vho docth nght deeds is twico-bom, and who docth 
ill deeds vile. 

Tho doctano of caste that was eating like a canter mto 
Indian hlo was confronted by tho doetnne of eqnahty of a 
caste that could only b« recognised ns a man s wodc was 
good or evil Foil of pity for tho weak denouncing those 
whose wrong causes suflenng Siddartha found m the 
mystical doctimo of transmigratioii, of contmoal promo- 
tion or degradation in ehch anoceanve existence the lohibon 
of his problem untih ns life after life was passed on h^her 
and higher plane tho perfect aoul that had struggled fifee 
from the wodd a ahadows could find peace at last in (^sorp- 
tion with the infimto UrTvana 

Such pnnaples os these struck atthe heart of BraiunamsoL 
The struggle between tho two religions became long and 
ardent. The pnesta of tho older dispensation wore forced 
to adopt some cf tho tenets of their rivals , and the siercifm 
humanity of tho great pnnee softened a httJe for & tnufi the 
ngid doctrmes that hod onalaved India, But the ooiflpr'>‘ 
miflo proved fatal to Bn ddhiam, aa it weatemed the 
resffltanoe to Brahmamam and it passed awav from ^he 1*^ 
of its birth to other porta of Amn whpre the gentle creed hts 
brought peace to milhoiiB, as Buddhiam still reAams namfiE* 
caBy the greateet of the religions of mankind. 
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But whatever rehef it brought to China and Jap; 
India the iroii bands of caste again descended on the H 
The growth of observances and ceremonies increase 
checked, as ignorance and superstition descended o 
people, and the terrible rite of widow-burmng, mtrc 
through a mistaken readmg of a text in the Rig- Veda, 
the most notorious instance of many which mig 
adduced to show the degradation of India 

In the older days, the Upamshad, the books of Brahrc 
^philosophy, had mdicated how high the ideal of hfe 
rise Certain sacramental ntes ushered a new- The 
bom son mto the world* At any time between 
seven and eleven years of age, when the httle 
atom had enlarged itself somewhat above mere w 
ment, and had already accumulated the first fei 
mentary facts of hfe, the child was sent from home 
educated Returmng after some twelve years, his ow 
hfe began He was married , and with ritual and 
fice and such daily work as was necessary, the wedd 
passed as happily as might be With the birth of ti 
grandchild his duty to the world was done He retire 
the forest to a contemplative hfe that was but a pr 
tion fi'^ his end Ritual and ceremony for him were no 
he had* passed through the stage when they were nece 
and m’ the more, advanced philosophy to which h 
attained, their utter uselessness and even detrimental 
were recogmsed 

The last rekrement was still admitted by the Li 
Manu , bul; as the Hindus sank from the former sti 
it was afterwards abolished , and there is a world ' 
mficance m the fact The old ideals were slowly 
mg , ai3i to replace them, came the worship of co 
monkey ^ ’ 

In JU but material arts the nation seemed dead 
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the aatoninhmcnt and onvj o£ Europe, Palace after palace 
was bu3t with onental profusion the workerB tofled 
lovmgly then as now at dainty itnflea still imnutablo by the 
rougher hand of the WciL But no new teacher came, whoee 
higher thoughts should lead to new endcarours for the hdy 
life no great poet h^*od ogam among the people to echo 
back new Vedas to hta brethren of the past no second 
Buddha came, when the message of the first had been dnren 
out to other lands 

And meanwhile the distinction between esoteno and^ 
aroteno, that has moro or log charactensed all rehgions, 
but especially those of the East, became more strongly 
marked The Brahman proud of hia cr^ed, hia philosophy 
hiB punty lived apart talang httle thought for those whom 
he no longer recognised as fellow men- The Kahatnys con- 
fident m thetr pnvilogo as wamors passed theu days also 
and when the hour of reckoning come, they were weighed 
in the balance and found wanting For the Mughal and 
Mohammedan descended on India, and the stronger sons 
of war founded their kingdom among a nation they di^pos- 
sessed and despised oven as the Hindus had conquered and 
despised thoee whom they had found m the land contones 
before, / 

Still, However the life of the village commumties went on * 
much as of old- The tides of war and victory rolTed past 
and were exhausted m the struggle but faifime plague, 
and savage beast were worse enemies and brought more 
terror to the ]ower rastee. Bamt or pi^gmn c&me or 
■went fakir and devotee b^ed and showed their uaeJess 
■wounds generation after generation of caste and no-ctsto 
travelled alike mto the great unknown and the tradition 
of the blessed abode behmd the northem mountaBS from 
which their anceatois had sprung ;fet Imgerrsji among the 
people. 
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CHAPTER m 

THE ENGLISH EAST INDIA COMPANY lGOO-17001 

Although tliere is an untrustwortliy tradition tliat an 
Englisliman travelled to the Ear East early in the ninth 
century, the first of our countrymen who is known actually 
to have set foot m India, is one Thomas Stevens, a Jesmt 
>who landed at the Portuguese settlement of Goa m the year 
1579 The letters which he sent home con tamed httle that 
was remarkahle, or that could not have been gathered from 
other sources , but they added to the hvely mterest that 
was aheady felt among all classes as to the possibihty of 
openmg up commercial relations with Asia But mdeed 
aU the attempts that had been made by Englishmen of recent 
years to find both the North-East and North-West passages 
had been m order to open up trade with the Orient, and the 
companies which had promoted those enterprises hoped to 
reach India themselves m due course 

Four years after Stevens landed m India, three Enghsh 
merchants made their way overland to the East , but on 

^ Aui^onties — There is no history of the East India Company which 
can be r^arded as authontafave, but most of its transactions are pre- 
served at*the India Q^ce m London, from which an abstract has been 
made by Hunl;pr The enormous number of pamphlets pubhshed m 
England, both condemning and defending the Company, which are 
collected at the British Museum and the GuildhaU Library, are of 
mterest, jnd fr^uently throw much bght on the conduct of affairs by 
the directors The official series of Inman records and Indian texts now 
bemg pubhshed promise to be of great value Of the regular historians, 
Orme und Mill are good representatives of the older school , but oveiy- 
other writer has been superseded by the monumental works of Sir W 
Hunter I follow him on almost every occasion in preference to all other 
authorities practically the only noteworthy pomt, indeed, on which I 
have ventured to differ from him was in the last chapter, where I 
have used the term ‘ northers mvaders ’ instead of Aryan It is a much 
debated problem»whether philology alone can be considered a safe gmde 
to racial ongm, and many now mchne to doubt whether the early union 
of the European and Indian peoples can be assumed, until at least 
additional corroborative evidence m other branches of science is adduced 
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omvnl at Goa they tvoto impnsoned by the Portognese, 
and nothing cam© of their enterpnflo, save that* one of their 
number eventually entered the court service of the Grea^ 
Mughal 

The beginning of the direct commercial connection between 
England and the Onent twenty years later waa ounoualy 
Bunple. Towards the close of the reign of 
laoiji oom Elixabeth the Dutch traders raised the pneo 
p*oy law pepper from three to eight shilhngs a pound 
ilainly in consequence of this extortionate increase, thouglt 
perhaps with some touch of romance stiH staring m the 
hearts of the worthy citizens, the Lord Mayor and 
merchants of London met on 22Dd September 1699 at 
Founders Hall, Lothbury and there agreed with then own 
hands to venture m the pretended voyage to the East Indies 
the which it may please the Lord to prosper Under then 
auspices on assoaation was formed cm Slst December 1600 
with the title of The Govetnor and Company of Merohants 
m London trading to the East Indies. The association had 
126 shareholders and a capital of £70 000 and the cl^arter 
gave it power to export £30 000 in bullion the same to be 
returned at the end of the voyage. The charter of mcorpora 
tion was for fifteen years ^ 

On 2nd April 1601 the first fleef for the East sailed from 
London laden Tnth £28 742 in buDion, and Engn!!^ goods 
TiiB nrit worth £6860 such as glass cutlery and hides. 
Vojiat. ParbculaiB of the vessels have been ^reee^ved 
and run as follows — 

"Rei Dragon 600 tons Jamee Lancaster mastel wit^ 202 

Hector 300 tons James Middleton, master with 108 men 
Asoensxor^ 260 tons, \V'illiam Brand, master with 82 men. 
Suttirt 240 tons John Haywood, master wi^ 88 mem 
Quest, 130 tons accompanying the fleet os victuaHar 
The pilot was John Davia. 
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The fleet airived at Stimatra without incident , a trading- 
house was founded at Bantam, and commeicial relations 
were estahhshed with the king of Achin 
On the return of their vessels m 1603, with a cargo of 
peppers and rich spices from the Sloluccas, Banda, Amboyna, 
Sumatra, and Bantam, the promoters of the enterprise reahsed 
a profit of mnety-five per cent 
There was thus nothing to distmguish the East India 
Company from the other corporations which had been formed 
jn recent years for the purpose of tradmg abroad , the Eussia 
Company, the Turkey Company, and the Morocco Company 
stood on the same footing, and might anticipate as good results. 
There was certainly nothing to indicate that the company 
which was formed on the last day of the sixteenth century 
would out-distance all its competitors, English and foreign, 
and at length develop mto an empire. 

But the first decade of the East India Company was 
smooth and prosperous, and the merchants of the time 
doubtless congratulated themselves on then? success, as they 
gos^ed on the Exchange, or counted their gams m the 
offices of Cheapside and Gresham Street 
Success naturally generated opposition and rivalry at home 
There ^^ere some who were ]ealou8 of the Company , there 
were others who beheved that the temporary THe 
export of bufiion impovemhed the home country , 
there were those who could not see any advan- company 
tage 'm^ either trade or communication with foreign lands 
But the Bast India Company proved smgularly well quahfied 
to defend’ itself One or two extracts from the pamphlets 
published under its direction wiU show that it left no stone 
unturned to convmce the pubhc of the benefits conferred by 
the oriental trade. 

Burmg a ^pute thal5 occurred m 1621, a tract was issued 
by oile Thomas Nun to controvert the growmg contention 
that ‘it were a happier thmg for Christendom (say many 
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mol) that tho navigation of tho East Indies by way of the 
Capo of Good Hopo had never been fomid ont ^ He pleaded 
that since the discovery of this rooto the kingdom is pnrge^ 
of desporato and rmroly people who kept m awo by tho good 
disapUno at eca do often change their former coarse of life 
and so nd\'anco their fortunes the new trade with the 
East, ho urged was a means to bnng more treasure mto 
the realm than all tho other trades of the kingdom (as they 
ore now managed) being put together inde^ amce the 
beginning of tbo trade* until the month of July last, onnq 
IC^ there have been sent thither 79 ships in several voyagM, 
whereof 34 ore already come home m safety nchly ladsn, 
four have been worn out long servico from port to port 
m the Indies two were overwhelmed in the tjimTmng thereof, 
SIX have been cast away by tho penis of the sea, twelve have 
been token and surprised by the Dutch, whereof divers will 
be wasted and Uttle worth before they be restored, and 21 
good ahipa do stm remain in the Indies First there hath 
been lost £31 079 m the an ships which are cast away and 
m the 34 ships T^ch oro returned in safety there have ^)een 
brought home £366,388 m divCB sorts of wares which have 
produced here in England towards the general stock thereof 
£1,914 000 So there ou^t to remain m the Indies/to be 
speedily returned hither £484 088. Pepper maoe, nutmegs 
mdigo rum mlk, which would Nhave cost »f 1 466 000 if pur- 
chase at the old rate oould now be purchased m tho East 
Indies for £611 468. j. 

Agnin m 1628 a petition was made to the House of Commons 
showing that of late yeam some evil encounters, not^only 
of the seas and enemies, but more especially the undue pro- 
ceedings and actions of our professed fnends and alhes, have 
damnified the said faafBo the aforemen 

boned disasters, and the carrying if foreign coins out of 
this kingdom mto the Indiea, have begot such oauselesi oom 
plamt m the mouths of many of His Majesty fl subjects, of all 
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degrees and m all places of the realm, that the adventurers 
are thereby «much discouraged to trade any longer imder 
the evil censure of the multitude, desiring nothmg more 
than to obtam their private wealth with the pubhc good ’ 
The trade was declared by those concerned m it to ‘ increase 
the strength, wealth, safety, treasure and honour of this so 
great a kmg and kmgdom,’ and it was vaunted that fifteen 
thousand tons of shipping, and two thousand five hundred 
sailoTS were already employed by the Company ^ 

, 'Such rephes had their efiect, m savmg the Company from 
sufiermg under the assaults of its enemies , but the assaults 
themselves contmued, and a hvely paper war was waged for 
over a century between the opponents The nature of the 
attacks may be gauged from the titles of some of the later 
pamphlets In the year 1681, for instance, was published a 
^ treatise wherem is demonstrated that the East India trade 
is the most national of all foreign trades, that the clamours, 
aspersions, and objections made against the present Bast 
India Company are sinister, selfish, or groundless ’ This 
was^for the defence, replymg to the complamt that the 
shares of the Company were engrossed m few hands, and 

^ The East India Company grew into one of the greatest private 
shipping powers afloat A special committee sat in London to control 
its maane , its vessels, which were armed against attack on the high 
seas, Wire celebrated throughout the civilised world, and the post of 
captain ai the Company’s fleet was highly esteemed as both an honour- 
able and profitable occupation The outward or homeward voyage might 
last any time from six months to a year , calls were made at St Helena, 
and sometimes at Cape Tonn, for refreshment and ivater But m spite 
of putti^ in at these and other places for rest and change of diet, scurvy, 
that ancient scourge of the sea, ravaged the ships on every voyage 
Sometimes ^11 the men were down with sickness, and unable eaen to 
unfu;^ the sails, or to navigate the vessel into port The following 
records of the vessels of the Dutch East India Company, which Mr Theal 
has transcnbed in lua Hxstoi \j of Gape. Colony, give an idea of the fearful 
mortality among the seamen In 1693, for example, 221 men of the 
Bantam died of scurvy on the voyage between Holland and Cape Torvn , 
the Qov.de Buys had only i2 men va a crew of 190 that wore not sick , 
the Schomidyl ^jiported that 13i men out of a crew of 234 had died, and 
the wlJole of tho remainder were donn with scurvy Many other cases 
could be cited , and it is improbable that the crows of English vessels 
suffered less from disease than the Dutch 
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trarda caUc<] directors Tbo qualification /or a vote id tho 
Court of Propnotors Tm £000 in Btock quaiificafaon 
for a director of whom there ttcto tTronty four waa £2000 
The Jatter wero headed bj a chairman and depu^-chairman, 
and each director waa to bo ro-clcotod annuallp Thurtcen 
direototB formed a quorum, and meotmgs Trero held as often 
as ncccssarj* The director* divided thoir work among ten 
committees and others were added later These ten were — 

1 Of corrcapondcDce its work was the most private anij 

responsiblo of any nil Indian questions were rt^ 
ferrod to it, all diplomatic and pohbcfiJ affair^ as well 
as matters of patronage 

2 Of law-suits, 

3 Of treasury 

4. Of warehoQsea 
0 Of accounts 
C Of baying 

7 Of the house that is the management of the olQce in 

London 

8 Of shipping ^ 

9 Of rcgulatmg pnvate trade that is, to see that the 

Company s servants did not exceed the amount allowed 
by the Company s r^ulataons 

10 Of -checkuig private trade that is, to discov^ir and 
put down, or give ordoo to put down the ^rade of 
other ‘Flnghflli morohantii in the^ast, which threatened 
the monopoly of the Company ^ 

But before the Company had become so imposing as to 
divide its wo^ mto sub-committees, it had undergone many 
vimsartudas and had it not been for the ex 
tTiiit f la traordmary sagacity displayed by the direotors 
it would certainly have failed altogether In 
1004 already the iharaholdea weie needlessly alarmed 
at a charter granted to Sir B BEohelbonje, to taauie*with 
Cathay rJunn, Japan, Corea, and Cambay In spite of its 
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imposing cliaractei and pretensions, however, tli&latter scheme 
came to noilimg, and m 1609 the East India Company 
had its own charter renewed m perpetmty, but termm- 
able at three years’ notice In 1612 it was put on a jomt- 
stock basis, but the operation of that system was as yet 
imperfectly understood, and the opposition that came from 
Ignorance was naturally mcreased when both profits and 
dividends decreased The general attack made on monopohes 
at this time looked threatemng, though it passed without 
^jEinger to the Company but King Charles and the Duke of 
Buckmgham claimed a share of the prize-money taken m the 
East The directors protested, but Buckmgham detained 
their ships when about to sad on the season’s journey to India 
The claim was then at once admitted, and an order made to 
pay; it cannot, however, be ascertamed that the amount 
was ever actually made over 

But the profits contmued to decrease, and fewer ships 
were sent out, although the general condition of England was 
prosperous , and it would seem that, had the management 
not b^en temporardy at fault at this time, thmgs should have 
gone favourably, and oriental goods been sure of findmg a 
profitable market 

In 1632 further subscriptions were required and obtamed , 
but tluNe years later the kmg granted a hcence to another 
company, takmg a share* m it himself Again the danger 
was senous, 3,nd the older Company remonstrated before the 
Pnvy C«juncd after repeated petitions, the kmg disallowed 
the rival hcence , but new difficulties now arose, smce more 
capital was’ lequired , and there were but few subscriptions, 
owmg to the upheaval caused by the beg innin g of the Civd 
War in England 

At this tune, too, the kmg seized on the Company’s store 
of pepper m London to Replenish his purse , he gave a bond 
to pay* but the debt seems never to have been settled For 
the next few unqmet years, httle information has been pre- 
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nothing left (pr Trorfang capital. It struggled on for a £ct 
ytiars, subject to ovci> financial embatmaament at home 
and revfled, obatruclod and defamed hy its rnore energob' 
and capable compobtor in India but it tiras obviously o 
no uflo continuing in this manner and on 22nd July 1702 th^ 
two companies amalgamated. The union was made fi™ 
and mdivislblo six years later 
The success of the ongmaj Company had been as fluctnat- 
ing m India as ot home. The first trading depots, m 
The Eut faotoncs as they were called m the language o! 

the bmc, were established at Bantam and tH 
indiju Moluccas and others were attempted at Surat 
and Cambay The two former aroused the hostihty of the 
Dutch the two latter were for a tame frustrated by the 
Portuguese Thus oady was the Company made aware i)f 
the uncompromising enmi^ it, would have to face from its 
compebtors but victory over the Portuguese m a wbrmigh 
in 1014 gave the Englmb some reputation m India 
Thev hod already received a firman from the Mughal 
Emperor on 11th January 1612, giving them liberty to trade 
in dominions and the embassy of Sir Thomaa Boi, two 
years later, did much to establish then poaibon as legitimate 
traders m the East. From the despatches he sent home it 
may be gathered that the advisabihty of buildnig .forts m 
In^ had already been deboted> If the emperor would 
oSer me ten, he wrote, I would not accept of one If 
you will profit, seek it at see, and m qmet trade te without 
controvermes, it is an error to affect garrisons and fend wars 


in India. 

Roe did soihething for his countrymen, too m aoother 
direcbon I have done my best to disgrace the Dutch, he 
wrote, but could not turn them out without further danger. 
He quickly reahsed the power of njoney m the court of an 
Afiiabo potentate. Half my ohai^ shall (Sirmpt all this 
court to be your alavee. Hero agam did the Company 
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receive its first lessons m an art at wfiidi its#cliief of6.ci£ 
later became, adepts Efforts were now made to open i 
trade with the Spice Islands and with Persia , m the latt 
case with httle result, m spite of an agent bemg sent to t 
court of the Shah 

In the Spice Islands it was another matter, but he 
the success of the Enghsh soon caused a colhsion with t 
Dutch A treaty between the Governments of The 
England and Holland was concluded on 17th July 
!^619, guaranteemg mutual amnesty , it was ob- Holland 
served m the East for one hour, while the rivals salut 
each other courteously from their ships The ceremo: 
over, war at once began agam , and it culminated m 16 
m the Amboyna outrage 

Amboyna was one of the great Dutch tradmg stations 
Asia , and the competition of the Enghsh, which had n&v 
been welcomed, soon became uncomfortably keen The 
m the neighbourhood At length the Dutch 
attacked the Enghsh East India Company's 1623 
factory there, seizmg its occupants These, consistmg 
ten llnghshmen, mne Japanese, and a Portuguese, we 
told that m Dutch temtory they must obey Dutch law 
they were tortured and found guilty of conspiracy to si 
pnse t^e Dutch garrison, condemned, and executed T 
charge may or mqy not *have been true , but the judici 
murder was ’at any rate a convement, and, as the eve 
proved, |i not very expensive means of gettmg nd of a da 
gerous rival. 

As soon* as the news of the Amboyna outrage reacln 
England, the country was m an uproar , and the directc 
of the East India Company inflamed the mdignation to t 
best of their abihty, by descantmg on the barbanty of t 
deed, and especially on* the horrors of torture The latt 
ivas still a le^timate method of forcing a reluctant witne 
to speak m Holland, and it had not long been abandoned 
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England itself but populw indignation has a short momory 
frhen it IS convenient not to remember and the directors 
contmoally published pamphlets and ghastly pictures of the 
outrage, to ensure that there should bo no slackening m the 
demand for revenge against Holland.^ Xitigahon ensued 
but the matter was not finally settled tiH thirty years later 
The dispute was then referr^ to arbitrabon, the English 
claiming two and a half milhons sterling compensation, the 
Hutch nearly three miEiona in the end the East India Com 
pony rccav^ judgment for the insignificant siiin of £3616 ^ 

The massacre practically stopped English enterprise m 
the East Indian archipelago for two centunee, diverting it to 
the mainland instead but from that time till 1689 there was 
a bitter contest with Holland on the high seas and m the 
Indian peninsula itaell Neither English nor Hutch would 
be oontimt without the monopoly of t^e, and neither nation 
was deterred by oxcessTve scrupulousness as to the means 
employed to gam it 

On the ocean the fight was fair and square as between 
seamen In the Asiatao courts it was conducted by mtngue, 
and the nnpartaal historian finds it difficult to decade which 
nation produced more finished experts m the useful art 
of deception. In the Asiatio markets the Hutch agents would 
buy up the whole native produce at a higher pnoe^>hari the 
“Rlngliwh ware able to afford, and' sell their European stock 

1 The OTitr*^ lEdireotlr piTe • n®w pljiT to the Kngffib laDgnago, for 
Drrden wrote Amhofna fn 10^ in order fb hii oow tryinea In 

generel end Londooen in partienlnr a^&lnst the I>nt43li. TBe iollowing 
Hfif* Irofa the prclogco ihoV the chnnioter ot the pUy 

The dotage of eome Bngllahaieii ii each t 

To fawn on thoee who ndn them the Dnteh- ^ 

Tber ihall hare all, rather than nuke a war 
'With tboae who of the nme relimoQ are. 

Be gulled no longer for yno'U^d it true 
The; hare do more religion, faith than fon | 

Intereet ■ the god they wtniiup in thdr State 
Anri yon 1 take it, hare not ranch of thkt. 

The play may hare aniwered ita pnrpoae poUtkally | bnt oocride r ed 
aa drama it U very poor itoft 
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so low that the Enghsh could not sell theirs rft all In the 
West again Iroth nations tried their hardest to undercut each 
other. The Dutch on the whole seem to have been more 
successful at first, since theirs was a great state-trading com- 
pany with practically milmnted funds at its disposal, whereas 
the Enghsh East India Company was a private enterprise 
frequently kept m check by the national hatred of monopoly , 
but the Dutch rmned themselves later by a short-sighted 
pohcy m not adaptmg themselves to the changmg conditions 
9f oriental trade, while the Enghsh kept fast hold of vhat 
they had, and were ever pushing forward for somethmg 
more 

Both Enghsh and Dutch East India Compames were abso- 
lutely dependent on the fidehty and industry of theu servants 
m the East, and to judge by the results m 
India and the East Indies, both were served weU company’s 
The duectors of the Enghsh Company were 
mdeed continually grumbhng that their employees m 

Asia were dishonest to their masters and lax m theu execution 

» 

of th|u duties, and the Dutch archives would probably reveal 
precisely similar complaints But the commercial corpora- 
tion has yet to be found that is completely satisfied with 
the work of its employees Serious and weU-founded grounds 
for diSv^mtent there undoubtedly were on both sides, but 
the ongmal fault generally lay with the directors 

Although to enter the service of the Company soon became 
known J-s afiordmg a promismg career to young men, em- 
ployment at one of its Indian stations was valued rather for 
ulterior' reasons than for any duect advantages The pay 
was small , the voyage was tedious , the exile was long 
The chmate was not always healthy , it was frequently diffi- 
cult or impossible to obtam the convemences of hfe, and 
promotion was seldom ’quick Gffie service requued of the 
clerks,* at least m the lower grades, was monotonous and 
uksome Yet to those who desued to escape from the limits 
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of tlicir own narrow lalo or aa it more geneiafl/ waa m those 
days of few tmToUing fadhtiea from the nei^bouRiood m 
which thej wero bom life m a strange coantiy was full of 
romantic possibilities wh3o jt was always feasible to mal-A a 
steady income frequently a good competence, and occasionally 
to amass great wealth by mdolging m private trade. In 
the later days of the Company other opportunities offered, of 
extortion from the native pnnees and peoples and the Englmh 
in India were not slow to exact a profit from them as well 
but this was not until the Company had embarked on terrj 
tonal sway For the first centniy and a haU of its existence 
the operations of the employees were restricted to pnvate 
trade It is true that thi* was forbidden, and that the 
directors did their utmost to suppress it. They complamed 
with reason that the Company • servants looked after thair 
personal interests before those of the Company but the pay 
was so small that they could not expect them to do anything 
else The salary of the Governor of iladraa, for instance, was 
only £300 yearly and m 1064 he was g i v e n £200 extra on 
condition that he ceased trading on his own account. He 
accepted it, but it has not been ascertamed that he took no 
further advantage of his opportumtiea-* 

From the nature of the case, the directora in London could 
not keep a complete check upon affaire m India aiH^ pnvate 
trade continued as long ns the CAmpanj; was a commeroal 
body even Clive was xmable enbreJy to Bupprfisa it. But if 
the direotoiB lost on the one hand they occasional^ gamed 
with the other Some of their agente m the Boat did more 
to extend their trade than the remiasness or odpidifr of a 
whole generation of derks did to lessen it In lOol, for 
inw t-eTVtfi, an surgeon who happened to be at the 

court of Bengal, was successful m curing diaoasee that had 

1 The Dntoh W««t Tmlt* Compuij m&d the um oSmpUink th^l lt> 
•emnU earried on prlnte tnde ; bat that great oaerparation was aquallj 
pm ret l e M to stop the obeso. 
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baffled tbe native doctors , and on being aske^ to name Ins 
reward, be qjitamed a state licence for tbe Bast India Com- 
pany, wbicb, on payment of tbiee bmidred rupees, allowed 
tbe corporation to carry on unlimited trade in tbe coimtry 
without toU of customs In 1664, again, tbe Company’s 
servants at Surat repelled an enemy wbo attacked that city , 
tbe natives bad abeady fled in fear ; and on tbeir return 
further privileges were granted to tbe defenders 
Tbe Indian system of tbe Company w’as simpbcity itself 
Trade was earned on at a station, where Engbsb goods 
were exposed for sale to tbe natives, and where The Method 
tbe natives could bnng their own goods to be of Trading 
bought or exchanged Tbe Company’s servants at each 
station were divided into ranlcs, named successively writer, 
factor, ]umor merchant, and semor merchant Promotion 
was made from step to step Tbe stations were responsible 
to tbe presidencies, of which there were three, at Bombay, 
Madras, and Calcutta Each of tbe presidencies was absolute 
and mdependent, except to tbe Company as supreme bead , 
each was ruled by a Governor and a Council consistmg of 
vanobs members None of tbe earber servants of tbe Com- 
pany have left any name , they seem to have been of average 
type, generally more or less .capable and mdustnous It 
was not until the next age that there was any opportumty for 
a great administrator , af present they were, and they could 
only be, business men pure and simple 
Tbe sjiations of tbe East India Company m India were at 
first mere unprotected European settlements , but the dis- 
turbed state of tbe country soon necessitated Territorial 
then: lortification In ths step may be seen tbe acquIbI- 
germ of tbe temtonal sway of tbe Company, as 
m tbe authority of tbe Governor and Council of the Presidency 
lay tbe ongm of its laten system of rule 
Butithe red^onsibibty of owmng and admmistermg land 
in India was naturally shirked by tbe directors A trading 
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company hQf\^ nothing to do Tnth govommcnt. And the 
Eaat India Company in particular had been wprned by Sir 
Thomas Roo not to copy tho Portuguese and Dutch, but to 
remain contented with commerce His advice had been 
followed, end good results had accrued. It was by no wish 
of tho Company that it became- anything more than a simple 
mercantile body It possessed mdeed avil, cmmnal, and 
martial jJnsdiction over its own people m India rt 
obtamed the power of making peace and war and conchid 
mg treaties with non-Chnstmn peoples. Such functions were 
recognised by tho directors as necessary hut they had no 
desire for more and for neady a century they protested 
against any further power or responaibihty 

Tho first agn of a change is m a despatch dated 1689 
The increase of our revenue it says is the subject of our 
caro as much as our trade tu that must mamtam our 
force when twenty accidents may mterrnpt our trade tis 
that must male us a nation m Lodia without that we are 
but as a great number of mtedopen, united by His Majestys 
royal charter fit only to trade where nobody of power thinks 
it their mterest to prevent us and upon this account it is 
that the wise Dutch, m all their general advices which we 
have seen, wnte- ten paragraphs oonceming their govern- 
ment, their avil and militaiy pohoy warfare, and^e m- 
crease of their revenue for one paragraph they wnte wnoem 
mg trade. 

The remarkable change of view shown m this deepitoh was 
due to two or three different oansee Ihe unsettled state 
of India had now rendered it meumhent on every man to 
guard his own possessions by the stren gth of his arm. •The 
•F.ngliwb Government could annul the nghta of a trading 
fcompaiiy that depended on nothing l^ut trade it could 
hardly confiscate the property ol a oorjxirBtion whose poasee- 
sionfl were situated on the other side of the w\3ild. Put the 
Bast India Company soon resumed ita old attatude of di slik e 
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towards any territonal acquisitions made by too zealous 
servants ^ 

The value of the stations which it already possessed had 
been proved, and the course of events had made the Company 
owners of territories other than these The island of St. 
Helena m rmd-Atlantic was used as a port of call for its 
vessels , ^ and m India itself the Company had made further 
advances Fort St. George was erected m ‘the year 1639 
at Madraspatam, or Madras as it appears m the English 
abbreviation Four years later it became a Presidency. 

* Towards the end of the Commonwealth, when a period of 
nnsfortune menaced the Company, it was decided to rehn- 
^qmsh the out-stations, concentrating aUbusmess m Surat andv 
> Madras , and at the Restoration, when Charles n ofiered the 
directors the isle of Bombay, which was part of the mamage 
portion he had received from Portugal, it was refused. To 
the kmg, however, that place was more trouble than it was 
worth, and m 1668 the Company took it over, ‘ to be held 
m free and common soccage, as of the manor of East Greenwich, 
on the payment of the annual rental of £10 m gold, on the 
30 Ssptember m each year ' 

In 1687 Bombay was erected mto a regency, with un- 
limited power over aU the other Enghah settlements m India , 
at the same tune Madras became a corporation, eqmpped 
with tke mayor and civic ofi&cials dear to the citizen’s 
heart , 

Alrei^y, too, on 20th December 1686, the agent and council 
of the Company had left the old factory at Hugh, and' come 
to Sutana^a, where, after some diplomatic fencmg with the 
Mughal Emperor, three towns were granted to the Enghsh, 
among which was Calcutta As Fort Wilham, it became a 
Presidency m 1700 

The nucleus of each pf the three great Indian dependencies 
therefore already belonged to the East India Company a 

^ For St Helena see book vin chap v 
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hundred ycar|> alter the merchants of London had embarked 
on the pretended vojngo to the Onernt ^ 

Thus at the dose o^ a century of general^’ proeporous con 
nection with Asm England, as rqireseiited by the East India 
Company, was m on anomalous pomtioru A mercantile 
corporation had begun to acqmro powers hardly tmted to 
its original character , but aa yet the anomaly was scarcely 
very evident. At any rate there was absolutely no indica 
bon that it would eventually extirpate aD its nvals in the 
East. 

Still less could the wildeat dreamer have nuagmed thal 
another hundred years would see the subjugation of the 
greater part of India by a body of foreign merchants. Any 
one in ie reign of Queen Anno who had prophesied half bo 
great a future for the Company would have been qmte jush 
fiably detained m BodUiu. Yet the propbo^ would have 
been no less than the truth. 


CHAPTER IV t 

THE STBUGOLE FOB INPIA 1700-67* 

Thb nchcfl of the Indies had become a proverb m Europe 
during the seventeenth century The wealth of th^ who 
engag^ in the Indian trade was obVioua to all the 
m^ory which surrounded the country made its fa«3nation 
greater And aa it became slowly evident that Asiatjc com 
meroe meant also Asiatjo conquest, the competitiqD between 
different nations became sharper and the means employed 
among their agents grew more dubious We have noticed 
the growing settlements of the 'Rnghah East India Company 
in the Orient during the seventeenlh century but the decay 
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of Portucnl *iml the of Holland came cbout durum flic 
F-ani" ejmch ^ "iid tlie Hnne^ nml flic Rrofs entlena oiirctl fo 
obfein n Fhare of ibe traflie, wlnle tiie French enlcnd wilh 
"e.'t into file promotion <‘f m\\ infercNfo m India The firs! 
half of the riLdiieenth (cnturv is the hi'^forv of a general 
and decx-ixe Ffrugtrle between all thc-^c pow«rs 

After the dcthiu' of the I’ortupue.se in the Fast it was a 
Frenchman vho first tonccncd the inaginfitcnl idea of Ining- 
ing India a'^ n whole under otculental rule The prme was 
not for hm nation . Imt it. wa*; no fault of the Gallic pioneers 
in A'-ia that the tiger and the elejihant were never quartered 
with tlie pure wliitr hhos on the Fourlion diicld Jt. was 
a Frenehiuan who first saw that the disinption of the ancient 
kingdoms of India was full of possibilities for the ambitious 
European The Western msasion of the East came in fact 
just at the time when the old ordci of thmgR was passing 
awa\ 

The inva'^ion of Tiinur had long since sw'cpt tlirongh 
India, by winch the ‘streets of Delhi were rendered impass- 
able by heaps of dead ’ Otlicr invaders find come indijm 
and ^onc ns lie Tlic Iflusalman invasion Lad Anarchy 
founded a powerful d} nasty, and introduced a new popula- 
tion m India, whose pride it was that they alone possessed 
the irue faith and the key to the gates of Paradise The 
Mohamfaedans w ore abena m the countr}" they had conquered, 
and they boRSted of it But m time their empire also broke 
up into f eparate langdoms , and at the pciiod w hen Europeans 
were first settlmg in the East a new synthesis of the Indian 
peoples was forcibly evolved by Akbar the Great, the real 
founder of the Mughal power The states that had become 
independent were reduced, whether Hmdu, Kajput, or 
Musahndn, by a senes of wars and alhances , the Indian 
Empire, which at his accession was confined to the Punjab 
and the distficts round Agra and Delhi, m a few years 
extended from the heart of Afghdnistdu southwards to 
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Onaaa ond 8md only the Sonth BnccesafuUy defied ALbar 
stilL ' ^ 

The magmfioonce of the Mughal Empire Branded Sir 
Thomas Boo •when he omved at its captal of Delhi early 
Tto yngttai in the BOTonteonth century Akbar its sovereign 
Sfflpirfc not only a great eoldier he Traa eqnally 

great as an administrator A new system of government 
and rovonne was mtrodneed, whereof the latter contmucs 
in part to this day Reforms were everywhere undertaken 
the inhuman ntes and cuetoma of the Emdus were put down 
animal sacnficca child mamage, and tnal by ordeal werrf 
abolished widow burning was discouraged, althou^ it 
could not bo stamped out. 

In the Emperor s court there was a wise tolerataon- Aihar 
loved to gather round hun professors of all the creeds and 
Jew Qina taan MusolmAn Pam, or sceptio each stated their 
belief, debating points of doctrine openly with one another 
From them discossians Akbar himwwlf evolved a ner eclectio 
religion which found os much acceptance as such schemes 
always do 

It was an era ol the most ezqmeito taste m the fine lirts 
Akbar and his euoceasors eunched Delhi and Agra with the 
purest genu of Indian architecture. The Taj Mahal is but 
the mort perfect of a senes of bcautafol creations that have 
been unparalleled m oriental history ^ 

The Mughal Empire, m short, was the most unpoamg, as 
it was perhaps the best, that India had yet knoT^ Yet 
It* i>*eiiii» splendour that Empire Was but as s 

aadFaiL house that is built on the KftTl^^■ The death of 
its founder shook it severely ^ the dissensions o6 his 
BuoceasaiB wrecked it altc^thor The sons of Akbar 
rebeDed against him and quarrelled among themselves' 
Aurungreh the last great native monarch of India, marched 
to the throne through a sea of blood after depoemg bifl father 
^ftnd murdermc his brothens. 
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He extended the anthonty of the Mughals mto provmceE 
that had nejer before acknowledged them fee subjugated 
much of Southern India, and proudly styled himself the ‘ con- 
queror of the umverse/ His court was as brilliant anc 
magnificent as that of Ahbar 

But corruption had eaten it through and through. The 
unending wars that had been necessary to his victones hac 
m the long-run only enfeebled the army. The .chief powe: 
of the South still defied him at his death m 1707 The 
tributary prmces had always girded at his authority The 
foundations of the Empire had altogether decayed, and the 
end of his reign of forty-eight years was the signal for a penoc 
of disastrous anarchy to begm m India, from which it was onlj 
rescued when the British became supreme 
All through his reign the power of hia rivals, the Marathas 
had been increasmg , and when he spoke his last words,— 
‘ Come what may, I have launched my vessel on the waves 
farewell • farewell ’ farewell ' " — they had already becomi 
a formidable confederacy, which proved able to withstand 
for over a century the contmued onslaughts of the British 
Tlffe break-up of the Mughal Empire was now qmck, com 
blete, and absolute There was agam a contest for the sue 
cession Three sovereigns m a few years were boys and mer< 
puppets Others were deposed and murdered The Deccai 
declared its mdependence? Haidar4bad broke away from th( 
nominal control to which it had been subjected The Punjab 
one of |!he oldest provmces, was lost long before it finallj 
forced itself free m 1761 

The Mughal Empire contmued mdeed to exist for manj 
year^ tnore But it existed only m name, and the las 
occupants of the throne of Delhi were pensioners of thi 
Enghsh, hvmg fives of effemmate sloth and luxury m tfi 
seclusion of their palaces, protected mdeed ^ from harm c 
the r^entmelit of their subjects, but powerless to mfluenc 
by one act or word the destimes of that vast country whic 
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their ancestors had g^onouiV conquered, and bad frequently 
ruled with wisdom , 

ileanwhflo India was devastated by invasions, and eho was 
unable to repel them. The SiUta alone were defeated hut 
the cruolbcs that were mflicted on them remained 
burned mto the memory of that warnor race for 
ever Their leader was earned about in an iron cage 
robed m mockery os an emperor with scarlet turban and 
cloth of gold. His son s heart was tom out before his eyes 
and thrown m his face He himself was pulled to pieces 
with red hot pmeots and his foDowers were eitennmated 
as though they had been d(^B. But if m tbi< case the enemy 
wore defeated, the very victory was a disgrace to the people 
that won it and a proof of the barbarity to which they had 
descended. A ternhle retidbatioo was to overtake them at 
the hands of othem 

In the year 1739 Nadir Shah invaded India from Persia 
and when he captured Delhi there was a fnghtful massacre 
m its streets, while the devoted aty was given over to a 
plunder that lasted fifty-eight days. After the army retired, 
sated with excess, it was estnnated that the booty Hh^ 
earned with them was of the value of thirty two milhons 
sterling 

More terrible even than this were the mvanons that 
followed freon A%hAnistAii. Six bmee rapid su^oession 
the savage tribes beyond the Rrver Indus descended on 
India, ravaging and slaughtering whithersoever thet' went, 
alaying the dwelleta m lonety hamlets as well as in wealthy 
towns outraging the rehgious feelmga of the Hindus by 
despoiling the shnnes of the country murdermg the volanes 
who wn rwhi pped at the holy places leavmg mm and despair 
around them on aD sides. The border lands were swept bare 
of inhabitants, crops, and nches th&settlers fled to the MIIb, 
to the j rmglnw, to any hidmg place that offeifed, pre/emng 
to share the l*irw of wild beasts than to face certam 
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Tho merchants almost worahippcd I^w the nobilrty ran 
after him A duchess kisses ha hand reported the scandal 
mongers of t]io day how then will other women kiss 
him t 

But in a few months the entiro project ooHapscd, and the 
Company was loft in a worse position than -before It was 
irtpieix, the one man who might have secured 

iT». India for France appeared. Joseph Franyou 
Duplcii was appointed, through tho influence of his 
father firat coundlloT at Pondichem m 1720 From the 
moment of amral ha energetic nature mfused fresh life mto 
that unprosporouB settlement He stimulated the commerce 
of the Company and by indulgmg m private trad® on his own 
account laid the foundabona of the splendid fortune which 
within a few yearn was dissipated m too faithful service to ha 
country s mterests m Asia. The Fn glTnh merchants at the 
neighbounng station of Hadras were wealthy but unenterpns- 
ing and Dupleiz saw at once that Pondichem might he made 
the emporium oL the whole south of India. His eiertian* 
wore fast ffooceeding when in 1726 the dnectoiB ordered hn 
recall on a pomt of detafl. He refused to return, and after 
four years of incessant wr angling his appeal was allowed- 
Appomted mtendant of Chandanagore, he a gum found a miser 
able and stagnant French settlement a few miles from Calcutta, 
where the English trade was mcredsmg STsery year it gam ha 
spirit revolted against the poverty of ha compatriots m the 
Bast He emhaAed ha private means, alrwdy ^?eat, m 
brmgmg trade to ChandanaLgore. He attracted the native 
merdianta away from the nval European stattons on the 
TTngIt, and m four years the quays of the deserted setflement 
were teeming with goods a fleet of some forty vessels was 
soon r^ulatly employed m the French trade relations were 
opened up with the interior and eVen with Tibet In 1741 
Hupleix wis promoted to be Governor of Pondichem. He 
was now supreme m the Frefach Indiea. 
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At exactly what time he began to evolve those schemes of 
conquest wiqch so nearly gave the Empire of India to France 
instead of England cannot be decided As a boy he had 
been of a speculative turn of mind, loathmg commerce, but 
dehghtmg to mdulge m day-dreams of all sorts To cure 
him, a prudent father had sent him to sea, and he returned 
apparently ready to become a good man of busmess Such, 
mdeed, he was , but there is httle doubt that the old specu- 
lative spirit had only been strengthened by what he had seen 
on his eastern voyage In any case, even if it lay dormant 
durmg his early years m India, his imagmation was at length 
fired by the magnificence of the opportumty which, with 
.further knowledge, he saw presented itself to a resolute man 
of action 

India was given over to anarchy It might be rumed by 
the feuds of the native prmces It might, on the other hand, 
be conquered by any one of them who was strong enough 
to impose his wiU on the rest But it was evident that the 
superiority of the European over the strongest native was at 
least Eife great as that of the strongest native over the weakest. 
A fe\^ thousand Europeans, possessed of European mihtary 
apphances and trainmg, might have conquered the immense 
armies and clumsy artillery even of the greatest Asiatic 
prmces They could certainly rout most of the petty chiefe 
with ea*e By a judicious system of alliances, they could 
disarm me h«stihty of perhaps half India until it was too late 
to resist' Certainly no Western power had as yet succeeded 
m such a project But the directors of the French Bast India 
Company &t home could not be expected to realise its possi- 
bihty^, and those Europeans who had been m India hitherto 
were only stohd and somewhat stupid traders hke the Enghsh 
and the Dutch, or hot-headed kmghts-errant hke the Portu- 
guese In any event, tkey were not strong enough m the 
sevente,enth century, even had the Mughal power at that time 
not been m its prime, an^even had the idea enteied thenheads 
VOL n ^ n 
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But in tlio cjghtoonth century Franco was the greatest 
military power in the world And her diplomacy^had secured 
her victonca os splendid oa those which had been won by her 
arms There ^ma no ambitioafl project m which she might 
not hope for success All the vast and magnificent countnes 
of India lay withm her grasp The other traders from the 
West could bo easily expelled or they might, with contemp- 
tuous pity bo allowed to remain as simplo merohanta. The 
French authonty once secure conld be exercised either openly 
or secretly the French Oovemor-General might, if he chose, 
be Emperor of India in fact ns weD as in name or be might 
with aD the essentials of command stiD find it convement to 
yield a nominal allegiance os vassal to the puppet he had sot 
up on the throne 

Such ra substance, must have been the thoughts of Dupleix 
as supreme governor the Fronch Indies Certain advan 
tages he had already He was poesessed of a profoond know 
le<^ of Indian natrvo character its love Iot panoply and 
display Its reverence for ortenor form, its submission before 
auAonty Able men had preceded him for although the 
directors of the French East India Company bad been toeffi 
dent and inept to a degree, they had been served far better 
than they menteA 

Th6 same thing m fact, was taking place m India as m 
Canada, In the latter country the pioneers of France, pcercely 
assisted at ah by the home anthontaes were oanyuig me name 
and mfluence of their c ou n tr y far mto the great Wast In 
India a senes of wise governors, Kkewise an aided from Pans 
often indeed acting directly contiary to the punllanmiou* 
orders sent out from the capital, were estabhshmg olo* and 
cordial relations with the native* In the East as m the'W^est, 
the French were the only European nataon that realised the 
importance of a good understanding with the abongmal m 
habitants. The Portngneee taaed to con*rt by<oroe all whom 
they found the Ihitch tyrannised everywhere they could 
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the English kept aloof from everything but commerce The 
Erench, on ^he other hand, whenever it was possible always 
treated the natives as friends, as alhes, as equals 
It is true that neither m Canada nor India did they possess 
any real stabihly They placed government before trade, 
the shadow before the substance , and in the end they lost 
both But the faults of their administration, grave as they 
were, might have been overcome, had it not been for the fatal 
corruption and neglect that prevailed m France It is true 
that their rulers overseas, great as they were, aU showed the 
same defect, m bemg jealous of each other, and m allowmg 
the heart-burnmgs mevitable m every commumty to result 
m a lack of subordmation and co-operation for the general 
good of the whole That also need not necessarily have rumed 
them It was the combmation of both causes that reduced 
the French, from the nucleus of a splendid empue both m 
America and Asia, to a few wretched islands in the one, and 
an msigmficant township m the other 
When Dupleix was appomted Governor of Pondichera, the 
French were already practically the masters of the south 
Coromandel coast, and their influence extended far mto the 
Karnatic He quickly put the older settlement m order, and 
returned to Chandanagore, to be installed there as Nawab of 
that place Returnmg to Pondichera, he used his new title 
as a mlans of overawm^ the neighbouring chieftains , his 
mag mfi lence’ dazzled them, and he was soon recognised as 
sovereign of the South 

But the clouds of approachmg war were now gathermg with 
England m’ Europe , and war with England m Europe meant 
also war with England m Asia Yet the directors of the French 
East India Company wrote that expenses must be reduced 
by at least one half, and, that all outlay on buildmgs and forti- 
fications must be stopped To obey would have been to 
leave Pondichera defenceless and open to the first attack of the 
Enghsh The order, however, was exphcit, and m any event 
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commumcatioT^^ with Europe waa too alow to get it counter 
manded in time if indeed the tunoroua dircctora Vad dared to 
do so Duploii thoreforo at once undertook to pa^ for the 
enbro fortification of the place out of his own pocket at the 
same time economising within the settlement os much as 
possible bj reducing ealanea, and putting down those few 
abuses which still rcmainei The dmeotora were glad to see 
their work done at the expense of another although it mvolved 
disobedience to their ordera thej sent word that they were 
very much pleased with their governor m the East ocom 
pliment which doubtless was stiD a source of gratification to 
Dnplonc when their stupidity a few years later ruined both 
themselves and him. 

But war had by now broken out and he was left to defend 
Pondichotn with but 4S0 men m the gamson one email war 
wtTbttT wn great defensive works yet nnfinmbw^, 

Eaguii4 ud and no prospect of farther succour from Europe 
An appeal was made to the Bnbah at Madns 
to exclude Asia from the sphere of hcetihtiea but they 
would have none of it The two nations had certainly 
traded aide by mde for over half a century without a coDifcon 
but the Bnhah had seen with alarm the nsing star of Bupleiz, 
and though they had fO,rnied no defimte plans of reaistanoe, 
they knew that one of them naval squadrons was sailmg for 
the East, and was even now destroying French comnfaroe^n 
the way f 

Dupleix had foreseen the refusal, and he at once spared 
to obtain asHistance from the native chiefs Appeal was also 
TTiaHfl to Lsbourdonnais Governor of the Frenclf colony at 
BourboiL Here agam the French admmistxation at ‘Pans 
diBpbyed its meapaenty Still behevmg that the war would 
be confined to Europe, it had refused the latter permiamon to 
send his forces to India and rendered it impossible by recall 
mg hiB fleet In some respects a man of the Arne tempera 
ment as Dnpleii, he disobeyed and havmg improvised a 
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fleet of bis ow by conunandeermg every foreign vessel that 
put m at B^bon, be set sail for India witb bis small garrison 
After bemg nearly wrecked by tbe monsoon, be arrived ofi 
Pondicbem, drove away tbe Engbsb squadron wbicb was 
about to attack that place, and saved tbe capital of tbe Frencb 
Onent 

Only one pobcy was now possible Either tbe Engbsb 
must drive tbe Frencb out of Pondicbem, or tbe Frencb must 
drive tbe Engbsb out of Madras , and both Dupleix and Labour- 
donnais were determined that it should be tbe latter Dupleix 
thought it ' very easy ’ to do so , and be was probably well 
informed as to tbe weakness of tbe Engbsb position m 
Madras, where Fort St George was m no condition to resist 
him, tbe whole gamson consistmg only of 300 men, of whom 
34 were Portuguese or negroes, and 70 more were unfit for 
duty , while tbe officers were three beutenants, of whom two 
were foreigners, and seven ensigns who bad risen from tbe 
ranks 

Labourdonnais was equally anxious to capture tbe place , 
but tjie fear that tbe British fleet be bad recently dispersed 
would return and take him at a disadvantage made him hesi- 
tate He bad, as it proved, no reason to fear , but tbe tradi- 
tion of our success at sea here stood us m good stead, as it has 
so often done elsewhere 

EvenluaUy Madms was besieged on 15tb September 1746 , 
and aftjr six days it ‘ surrendered with precipitation,’ to 
quote from tbe letter m which Labourdonnais The Loss 
announced^ tbe capitulation to Dupleix Tbe of Madras 
latter^ ngbtly wished to press tbe advantage to tbe utter- 
most, by at once attackmg tbe other Engbsb stations m 
Lidia, and expelbng bis rivals altogether ; but a host of 
difficulties now arose Labourdonnais was jealous of the 
authority of Ij)upleix, and would obey neither appeals nor 
commands , be bad already bstened to tbe suggestions of a 
ransom, and be fell before tbe ofler of a bribe from tbe Engbsb 
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Governor of Nadraa Inanne txcaoheiy, ho agreed to 

ratore the aty 

Oaplcix was funoua, bat ho could do nothing for ha was 
involved in a diepnto with the local Nawab from whom both 
Pondicihern and Madras wore leased. That prmca had re- 
stmined tho EngUah from attacking the French two years 
before on on appeal from Madras he hod Tialf promised 
to protect the English against their enemies and nothing 
would appease him for tho violation of the neutrahty winch 
nil Europeans wero supposed to preserve m foreign lands. 

In this perplexity Hupleix, ready to do anything rather 
than restore Madras to the English, assured the Nawab that 
it had boon conquered m order to present it to him StiH 
auapiaouB at such unwonted generosity the native ruler 
waited on eventa but seeing the French flag continue to fly 
over Madras, as Labourdonnois haggled about ransom and a 
personal bribe, he at last refused to believe and came to the 
conclusion that ho had been doubly duped. 

Another disaster now ensued. The French fleet was dmen 
out to eea and wrecked by the monsoon while with tl^e few 
shattered vessels that alone 'were rescued Labonrdonna^ 
returned to Bourbon 

It IS probable that Bupleii did not regret the loes of so 
aorry an auxiliary but with him he lost Ukewise all thbee 
remforoements to whom he owed not only the caMture of. 
Madras but the defence of Pondiohem against tq ) Bntaflh 
fleet. And at the same tune, more ill news amved. Des- 
patches from Europe announced that war with HoDand was 
imminent the Dntch therefore would soon be a^ded to the 
number of hia foes. The palaence of the Nawab too was 
exhausted, and he marched to attack th,® Prepch, who were 
still m Madras 

"^A painful f^Hfimma now oonfronied Dupleix. Should he 
restore the city to the Engimh, or reaign it to the Indian t 
The latter course was preferable, but there was still another 
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ative, and on tliat Dupleix decided He determined 
ndiatestlie arrangement wluck Labourdonnais liad made 
blie Englisk, and so dismiss tkem from India, thus keep- 
adras m his own hands, while risking a rupture with the 
b 

far as the native prmce was concerned, the matter was 
ly settled The French and Indian tioops came mto 
ct on 4th November 1746 , but after a few rounds of 
^ry had been fired the natives fled m confusion. From 
lay the Nawab submitted to Dupleix, and not Dupleix to 
awab Never before in modern times had the superiority 
ropean over Asiatic troops been so plainly demonstrated ; 
then it has seldom been questioned m India. 

5 battle, which took place at St Thome before Madras, 
ed Dupleix of his more pressmg anxieties he proclaimed 
as a French possession by right of conquest , and the 
sh, protestmg loudly at the breach of faith, were forced 
andon the Presidency 

was certainly unfortunate for our people that the bribe 
fed by Labourdonnais had been wasted to no purpose , 
lupleix could not be expected to recognise the corrupt 
im of a subordmate at a critical stage m the struggle 
ndia Himself the soul of honour m his deahngs with 
peans — ^he followed, as did everybody m that age, a 
ei/h course wjien negotiatmg with Asiatics — he was not 
d CO compromise France because one of her sons had 
L her in the hour of need The Bnghsh pnsoners were 
hed to Pondichem, and thence they were to be sent to 
pe , but some escaped to Fort St David, an Enghsh pos- 
^n south of the French capital, and at that time our sole 
imng station 6n the Coromandel coast 
ipleix, determined to be supreme m that part of India, 
led to drive us from our last refuge Had he acted at 
, victory* should not have been difficult Our garnson 
300 men, ivith 1000 native irregulars The alliance to 
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which we had^a^rccd with the Nawnb amoe his rnptnre with 
the French was not of much valne. There were no mgns of 
Buccour bj sea, except for eome twent7 men landed a 
passing merchant vtesel Our people too were depressed by 
their late losses and lack of aucccss^ and awed by the con 
apicnous greatness of Dnplan. 

Butthere was one vulnerable point in the French Governor's 
armour and that the Nawab discovered by accident. He 
was an admimstrator a pohhciaD a merchant, a ruler but 
he was not a soldier He was forced to rely for his victories 
tin the fragments of an army which he possessed and when 
ho wished to entrust the attack on Fort St David to TaiadiM, 
the young officer who had routed the Nawab at St Thomi 
the whole service protested at the disregard Of the rake of 
eenionty A farther argument was found in the fact that 
Paradis was a Swiss and Dupleix gave way for the moment 
The command was given to an old and mcompetent general 
who allowed himself to be attacked anezpectedly and defeated 
by the Nawab at the crateet of the campaign- 

Angry at the loss Dupleix appealed to the patnotiam of 
the army and Paradis was at last appomtod to lead- * But 
meanwhile over two months had been lost ^d zn that tune 
the defences of Fort St, George had been strengthened- In 
better condition to resist the enemy fortune seemed also to 
turn m our favour At the momenkthat the fort was i tacked 
an En gbah squadron arnved from Calcutta, and theJ^French 
were repulsed 

It was now the turn of Pondiohem to be on the defensive 
Onoe agam the advantage^ given by sea power was proved, for 
Dupleix was unable to prosecute his eoheanee further mHeed, 
had it not been for his energy and abflify and a knoiriedge of 
defence which he attributed duefly to hia early love of mathe- 
znabcB, it is probable that the French Empire m India would 
have fallen there and then- Judging from the AnsViIfai, dila 
toiy and jejune tadaca which the majority of his countrymen 
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displayed duimg the next few -critical years, it seems certain 
that the da^s of Pondichem imder French rule would have 
been few without the mspirmg presence of Dupleix As it 
was, the Enghsh were repulsed, and retned in de]ection It 
appeared hopeless to fight agamst the gemus of this man 

It was now the end of the year 17 48 The war had dragged 
out its weary length m Europe, devoid of mterest or important 
consequences Every nation was sick of a struggle The peace 
that led nowhere, and the Treaty of Aix-la- of 17^8 
Chapelle brought about a peace that was m fact only a tem- 
porary trace A mutual restitution of conquests was agreed 
upon , and Cape Breton, an island that the Bntish Grovernment 
considered of httle importance, on one side of the world, was 
exchanged for Madras, potentially at least of enormous value, 
on the other The whole work of Dupleix was thus cancelled 
at a stroke , but, at least, he had the supreme pleasure 
of bemg comphmented by his employers for the services he 
had rendered " If,' said the directors of the French East 
India Company, ' all his other achievements merited the 
thanks of the France he had served so well, his last crownmg 
success of savmg Pondichem placed him beyond the reach 
of ordmary applause ' 

With peace secured, it was hoped by both the Enghsh and 
French Bast India Compames that unaggressive trade m Asia 
would C'Bntmue as cvf old Tattle did they know their servants 
m the llast httle did they realise the conditions prevailing 
‘ there As in America, so it was durmg these years m India 
there was not room for the two nations to exist together 

The nextlhiee years were those m which the power of France 
was al; its zemth m India The bnlhant victories of Bussy 
m the Deccan consohdated French influence m Tne zenith 
the mterior The vigorous pohcy of Dupleix 
at Pondichem gave FJance the empire of the ms 6i 
whole South * His puppet was placed on the thioue of 
the Kamatic His authority was soon supreme over thirty- 
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five Tnifljons of natives The aty of Dupleii futtah-dbdd— 
the City of the Victory of Dnplen — began to nse, as a 
mcnional of lua past actions, and as a menace to those who 
might venture to oppose him m the future. 

Meanwhile the English were dispirited and immfwjwfnl 
They too attempted to form political alliances with the 
iwtivcs and ondoavoored to mutate Enpleix in setting up 
their own condidatcs on Indian throne* but it was to no 
purpose They did not yet undantand the game which th^ 
afterwards played with such consummate skOL 

Throu^ the genius of one man the French seemed thus 
about to sweep all before them m Indie Yet the dechne of 
their power was at hand and its decline was as rapid as its 
nse No more help arrived from France smee the French 
East India Company could not see the need of any Practi 
cally oil the expense* of the forward pohey m India were 
paid ont of the pnvate purse of Dupleix. The one act of 
assistance to which the dirootore condeecemded want astray 
a vessel contammg reinforcements of 700 men was burnt at 
sea. The Company became more and more distrustful of 
its encrgetio representative in the East, for he was fbrsak 
mg the peaceful pursuits of trade for the dangers of empire 
instead of concentrating all his attentaon on the buying of 
sOhs and spioes he was straying into schemes that a OECsar 
or an Alexander might devise. As he paid for hislTogaiies 
himself, the directors had pabance yet a httlb idi|le but 
they were suspicious of hnn, as only the ignorant and stupid 
can be of the far-seemg and wise, for years before liis ultimate 
recall and final betrayal 

India was at thm tnrifl the Iftnd of meteono care&s, as 
Amenca and South Afnoa became at a later day but the star 
that was now rising m the East was not French. 
iT*a-T4. Robert Qive was the ton of a small EngEsh 
landowner near Market Drayton in Shropshire. Eom on 
2&th September 1725 he was in his eadier years far from a 
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favourite of fortune Passionate and wayward^ in Ins yotitlij 
looked on as a booby by his father, but as a plague by the local 
townspeople, from whom he levied a tribute of halfpence m con- 
sideration of not breakmg their wmdows, lazy m school and a 
scapegrace out of it, young Chve seemed destmed to become 
a ne'er-do-weel. ' Eightmg,' said an uncle, ‘ to which he is 
out of measure addicted, gives his temper such a fierceness 
and imperiousness, that he flies out on every tnflmg occa- 
sion ' , and soon he was renowned as the daredevil of the 
county Once he chmbed to the top of the lofty steeple of 
Market Drayton Church, and seated himself on the stone spout 
near the summit, to the terror of the onlookers 

There was nothmg to be done at home wifb such a boy , 
and his family gladly accepted a wntership for ham m the 
service of the East India Company He arrived at Madras 
m 1743 , but his first months m the East were uniformly 
miserable ' I have not enjoyed,' he wrote, ‘ one happy day 
since I left my native country I must confess when 
I think of my dear native England, it afiects me m a very 
particMar manner if I should be so far blest as to revisit 
agam my own country, but more especially Manchester, the 
centre of all my wishes, all that I could hope or desire for 
would be presented before me m one view ' 

Nor was Chve reconciled to exile after the first attack of 
homfe-si'tkness had •spent its force He had no friends, and 
was too proud to make the first advances to anybody The 
few people he knew were card-room acquamtances; and with 
them he was always quarrellmg and duelhng Twice^he tried 
to shoot himself, and it was only when the pistol would not 
fire that he threw it away, swearmg that after all he was 
reserved for somethmg great 

But as a clerk in the Company's office at Sladras he would 
assuredly not have accolnphshcd much Had he been com- 
pelled to remain a trader, he might have tin own up his beith 
m disgust — several times he nearl}'- did so — or committed 
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Amende , or Jio might after eome years of disoontent and 
chafing against routine have settJed doivn nfto the usual 
type of aghteenth-cenhuy Anglo-Indian occupied with petfy 
oommcfcial details and cnnohing hnnself privately m the 
mterv’als of attcndihg to the Company a huaineas. Of the 
two the former Boems the moro lilely 
But fortunately for Chvo hw lot was cast m more stimng 
tunes Aladras the station at which be was employed, was 
TbfCiptan Labonrdojmais and he with many 

ofAroot, others of the colony escaped to Fort St. David. 

The opportunity had almost come Chve asked 
and obtained his commiasian as ensign m the army of the 
Company But the conclusion of peace found him back 
at his desk again bo left it to assist m quelling some 
naUro disturhanoes again he returned to buaineas Br 
now however the French were extending their Empire 
throughout India The Peace of Aix la-Chap^e only enlarged 
the scope of their operatioDS. Both the ambition of Dupkax 
and the abihty of Bossy were fiiDy recognised at Madras jiut 
tmud counsels prevailed when measures of repmal wep sug 
geeted Hitherto the Bntiah had remained “feebly on the 
defensive, setting their native puppet against the French 
native puppet, giving btm honour as the Frhnch gave honour 
rflilmg him mnnamh of Southem India as the Fren^ called 
theirs also But the man whom the Bntiah had cAosan to 
recognise as such had by now no authority h^ond Tnchm- 
opoh and it seemed improbable that he would pooess even 
that for long, whereas the French nominee was saluted every 
whore else as rightful ruler . 

Chve saw that a sadden and danng blow was necwsaiy 
if his countrymen were not to lose all power m the East and 
as captam and oommiasaiy to the troops he detenmned to 
cany the war into the enemy b country by attacking Arcot 
At the head of 200 T^ngliwh and 300 natives, he liarched 
throngh wild storms to that fortress the gamson, taken by 
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surprise, evacuated -it without a blow This, however, was 
httle ; Clive^lmew that he would have to imdergo a siege, as 
soon as the news reached the French oi Chiinda Sahib, their 
Indian ally 

Such preparations as were possible he made , but an army 
of 10,000 Indians, backed by 150 French, was soon upon him 
Arcot was m no good condition to lesist The walls were m 
nuns, the ditches were dry, the ramparts too small to carry 
guns, the battlements too low to protect the soldiers Pro- 
%’i8ions were scanty Casualties had thmned the garrison , 
its total number was but 120 Europeans and 200 sepoys Its 
commander was only twenty-five years old, and he had had 
no mihtary education 

But Chve, m the phrase of Pitt, was ‘ a heaven-born general ^ 
He was able to inspire confidence and umty among his men, 
albeit they were of difierent races and creeds , an anecdote 
that has been preserved of the siege shows better than any 
description of their hardships m what spmt they fought The 
sepoys came to Chve, not m order to complam of their scanty 
rations, but to suggest that all the gram m the place should 
be givSn to the Europeans, who required more nourishment 
than Asiatics The thm gruel, they said, which was stramed 
away from the rice, would be enough for themselves Of 
such stuff are victories fashioned 

The soh of Chunda Sahib, who was conductmg the attack, 
learned that body of Marathas, half-soldiers, half-robbers, 
had been hued to march to the rehef of Afeot He negoti- 
ated , he offered bribes, which were scornfully rejected , 
he threatened to storm the fort, and to put every man 
withm*it to the sword Chve answered coolly that his 
father was a usurper, that his army was a rabble, and that 
he had better think twice before he sent cowards to attack 
a breach defended by Enghsh soldiers 

Stung'to fury, the young Indian determmed to storm the 
fort Elephants whose foreheads were armed with iron plates 
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EngLflh^ wna also condemned to death on hia return home, 
and executed m 1700 r 

There were no othcra nor could there be. There is a limit 
beyond which men cannot sacrifice themselves for their 
country That limit is ovidontly not reached when simple 
ingratitude and neglect is the reward of thar life-woih, or 
the Empire of England would not have been atandmg to-day 
for few of those who built it have hod their labours rocog 
msed before tbcir death and not all have had them reo^ 
msed after But when neglect passes into malignance when 
reproaches are added to ingratitude, when confiscation of 
personal property imprisonment, and execution are added 
to these then indeed is the nation that can so reward its 
heroes m danger of losmg all that they have gamed for it. The 
ettpply of empire-bmld&rs is not unlimited, and they cannot 
be produced at will when steps ore designedly taken to 
exterminate them, os was the case in France in the eighteenth 
century it may safely be predioted that neither Aey nor 
the emptro will long survive. 

Pondichetn was taken from France on let January 1761 
and although it was restored at the Peace of Pans tTrt> years 
later it never rose agam to the same height as under Hupleii. 
The great Governor of the French m India had agamst brm, 
in the words of one of the national hurtonaiis, that cmne 
of genius which 00 many have expiated by misery/- by exile, 
and by death and when it had thrown away its most 
brilhant servant, the French Bast India Company could not 
long contmue to exist. It was dissolved m 1769 Throng 
ignorance and incapacity it had lost an empire. 

But the path of Chve after the victory of Arcot ‘vaa for 
Pjuxhtr English rcflidentB m 

yriyinh Tnt^ift though pleased at his success, were unable 
SiSSSni to follow it np Not until his old chief, Major 
Inals. lAwrenoe, arrived agam from home was much 
pTogresB made. Give mi^t have retamed the co mm a n d 
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jhad Fe chosen , but with rare tact and discretion, he 
resigned it to the older officer The two worked well together , 
each appreciated ihe other's abihties , and one of the most 
pleasmg episodes m the life of Chve was the dehcacy 
with which, when flushed with triumph, and the directors of 
the Company presented him with a sword set m diamonds, 
he refused to accept it unless a similar compliment was paid 
to his old commander 

Everywhere the two now conquered The southern coasts 
of India, from bemg practically a French possession, became 
Enghsh But Chve had by this time been nearly ten yeai^s 
m the East , and after one last victonous expedition against 
two French forts, m which he commanded an army that he 
had first had to tram, an army composed of 500 raw sepoys and 
200 reormts seized from the heUs of London, an army which 
ran away whenever a soldier was killed, and one of whose 
number took refuge for hours at the bottom of a weU when 
a gun burst after this exploit, his health compelled him to 
return to England 

But with his departure from the scene of action thmgs 
soon *relapsed into their former state The merchants of 
Madras were satisfied to be nothmg more than merchants , 
the mihtary went to sleep , diplomatic relations with the 
native courts were neglected altogether 

It wae at Calcutta, however, that the next danger to the 
Bast India ^Company arose At that settlement — it was 
hardly yet worthy the name of town — our merchants had 
never intended to be anythmg but commercial men Their 
most warlike occupation had been to cut pnces and to kill com- 
petitmn They had had no conflicts with natives or Europeans 
They had no reason to suspect any menace to their existence 
The neighbouring French settlement at Chandanagoie now 
contained no restless Dijpleix , and experience showed that 
such a, man, had he existed, would have been recalled by 
France before he could do much damage to her enemies The 
VOL IT E 
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Dutch were settled farther up tho Hngh at ChinsoralL Be- 
tween them arfd the EngliA had been waged muiy a bitter 
war for tho nght to trade but those jiayB were past, and 
both English and Dat^ could hold them own at the peace- 
ful business that now engrossed them. Nor did there appear 
to bo any ground for fearing native hostihty The tribute 
agreed upon was paid ponctuafly to the Nawab and it formed 
a not mconsiderablo part of his revenue. He would not, it 
seemed certain, bo so foolish as to dopnve himself of that. 

But no Europeans save the Frenth knew the workmgs of 
tho native mmd and even the French would have been at 
fnnc* ^th Suraja Dowlah. Succeeding his grand 

DowJaiL father as Viceroy of Bengal m 1756 at the age 
of less than twenty years ho had hated the English from 
the first It IS not apparent what if any ground he had 
for his hatred poaafbly it was Bimply a general feeling against 
all strangers of another race wiUim his dominicms a ^eno- 
menon that has frequently been seen in others since his tnne. 
Be that os it may he hated the Englmb and he was an 
autocrat No native dared oppose his desires no European 
undoistood what those desires were. He wished to *expel 
the merchants of the East Ihdia Company and to do 00 a 
qnarrel was necesBary But preterts for a rupture are never 
difficult when the rupture ituolf is decided on and m this 
ftaaw one was found in the fact that^ in expectation oPanother 
WET with France, the E ngliwTi settlemente had been fortified 
without special permission having been obtamed from the 
Nawab In addition to tbiw, a noh native hearing that the 
Nawab desired to plunder him, had taken refuge in Calcutta, 
and was not given up when demanded. * 

The two pretexts sufficed. 8ara]a Dowlah marched with 
a large army against Fort Wiiham, Calcutta. The Governor 
fled. The mihtaiy commander of the place followed a safe 
example, and fled likewiae. Those who were left m the fort 
misted feebly but m >a short time it was taken and the 
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Nawab summoned the English prisoners of war before him 
in the chrsf hall of the East India Company’s factory He 
spoke abusively of their insolence, and grumbled at the small 
amount of treasure that was found By a gracious after- 
thought, however, he promised to spare the hves of his cap- 
tives, and retired to rest 

It was the 20th June 1756, the mght which is immortahsed 
m our history by the infamous memory of ‘ the Black Hole 
of Calcutta ’ There were 146 prisoners, and they The Black 
were m high spirits, for they had the word of a 
prmce that their hves would be spared It is iy 66 
true that Asiatic duphcity was a proverb, but nobody 
could beheve that m such a matter the Viceroy of Bengal 
would dehver helpless prisoners to destruction. The captives 
were m charge of the Nawab’s guards, and these deter- 
mmed to secure them durmg the mght m the garrison prison, 
known by the awful name of the Black Hole 

It was only twenty feet square Such ventilation as there 
was came through small and obstructed air-holes At any tune 
it would have been an uncomfortable confinement for one 
persUn In any country it would have been unhealthy to 
have shut up many persons there for a smgle mght But in 
the middle of the summer, m a tropical country, to confine 
146 persons, of various ages and of both sexes, m such a place, 
was not merely to ^commit murder m cold blood, but to com- 
mit it in as Cruel a manner as was possible, and to the accom- 
paniment of fi.endish torture such as no mmd not utterly 
VICIOUS could have suggested to itself 

The guakda ordered the pnsoners to enter , and at fihst 
the Snghsh laughed at the absurdity of the idea. But it 
was soon found to be a command that was mtended to be 
obeyed The pnsoners expostulated and entreated It was 
without efiect(, the guards threatened to cut down all who 
hesitated, an<i drove their captives mto the cell The door 
was shut and locked 
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Immcdjatcly the bghtJj: packed mass of humanity began 
to Btrugglo to Bcrcnm to for air Vain attctopte Trere 
made to burst the door to bnbe the gaolers. Bot^t iraa as 
impossible to move the ono as the other The soldiers answered 
that nothing could be done without the Nawnb s orders, that 
he was asleep that ho would be angry if anybody woke htm. 

The terror of the pnsonets increased. They trampled on 
one another They fought for places at the small gratmgB 
which served for windows through which a httle air came 
and through which the guards with cruel mercy passed a 
httlo water to their captives. 

They raved, they prayed, they blasphemed Some asked 
the guards to fire among them, and so to end their Bufienngs, 
But the spectacle was too amusing for the gaoleas to bung 
It unnccoss&nly to a close. They held hghts to the bars of 
tbo Black Hole, and laughed at the fearful struggle within. 

Towards monong it boeamo almoet gshrL The shoutmg 
gave way to low moans and gasps. From many there was 
no more sound at alk As the day broke, the Nawab roused 
hiTTttfllf, and gave orders that the door might be opened. 

There were twenty three eurvivorH, of whom one vfas h 
woman. Weak and Btaggenng they could not find a way 
out among the corpses of their late compamons. The spldiers 
had to pile up the dead on either aide before the Irmg could 
emerge. The corpses were already abowrpg signs of^iecay 
a pit was dug, and they were thrown m and oovered up 
without ceremony 

The suTYivon were brou^t before the Nawab There 
were some frofn whom nothing was to be got these were 
allowed to depart without further mjury The wojnarf was 
placed in a harem. But those whom the Nawah thought 
might have treasure concealed, the richer members of the 
•Rn ^mh gettlemeut whom it mi^t be worth his while to 
phmder were sent up country in irons lodged* m sheds, and 
fed only with gram and water till they should confess. It 
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was only^tlie pleadings of Sinaja Dowlah’s womenfolk that 
procured tlieir release 

Tlie native guards Mere neither punished nor rcpnmandcd 
The Navab v.as proud of his work and ‘■enl Iciteis to the 
nominal Emperor at Delhi \aunting lus glonous victor}’, in 
raemor}’ of which the name of Calcutta was to he changed 
to Almagur, the Port of God There can be no doubt that 
the whole ma’^sacre vras directly ordered by him , and the 
wretched being, to whom cruelty for cruelt}'s sake was the 
spice of hfe, thought he had done well in extirpating the 
Enghsh from his dommions 

For a time there was no retribution , news travelled slowly 
m those davs, and punitive expeditions v.cre not easy to 
organise But the Nawab soon began to feel the want of 
those whom he had expelled, for his revenues diminished 
rapidly He was considenng whether lus dignity w ould allow 
the East India Company to return to its old station, when a 
dificrent aspect of the affair was brought to his notire 

The news of the massacre reached Madras in August J 7 jG 
Thpjre was an mstant cry for vengeance It w'as no time 
for weighmg justice with even hand , a deed so savage pro- 
voked feehngs as savage among the Enghsh 

Fortunately Clive had just returned from Europe, and 
witlun forty-eight hours of the news of the Black Hole becom- 
mg known ^it was detenmned that an expedition Tho 
led by him should be sent agamst Suraja Dow'lah ^evense 
In October it sailed , in December it anchored in the Hugh 
The Naw§.b was at Murshiddbdd, more than a hundred miles 
furijier up the river MTien he was told of the force that 
was coming agamst him, he laughed m dension His ignor- 
ance was as great as his cruelty , and he, who refused to 
beheve that there were ten thousand men in all Europe, 
scouted the idea that an enemy should dare to invade his 
dominions 

But Chve qmckly recovered Calcutta, routed the garri- 
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sons near, and ftormed ond sacked the nojghbonijag towns 
The Nawab began to bo perturbed although he had an 
enormous army ond the whole force of his opponents was 
but 900 British infantry ond 1500 sepoys ho offered to come 
to terms Ho was prepared to restore the factory and to give 
compensation for the injunca he had caused. 

Negotiations were opened. It was proved a month or 
two later that the Bnflsh troops were able to defeat those 
of Snraja Bowlah but tho agents of the East India Com 
pany who had been expelled from Calcutta were anxious 
to start busmesB operations there again and the news that 
war had broken out once more between England and France 
made tho government of Madras anxious for the return of 
their army Chvo had hitherto been a soldier pure and 
simple from what has been said of him it may be imagmed 
that ho had no talents as a diplomatist, and no inclination 
towards that profession and he disliked the thought of treat 
mg with a morderer But the reasons which mdaced him to 
treat instead of to fight were cogent and his snexees was as 
great as a statesman os it had been as a oQuunander li^the 
find; instonoe be had httle to do with the negotiaticms, which 
were earned on between Watts, a sorrant of the Company 
and Omiohund, a wealthy Bengali, the agent of the Nawab 
But Suraja Dowlah was as fickle as he was feeblp. He 
advanced to threaten Calcutta the moment h^ did so he 
regretted the step fell back, and consented to mate peaoe 
on whatever terms the "Rn gliHh might lay down- Before 
theee terms oonld be put m wntmg he mtngued^ with the 
French at Chandanagore and mvited them to dnvotthe 
’RngTiwh out of Bengal His treachery was known both to 
Ch^ and Watson, admiral aooompanymg the eipedibon 
and they at onoe detennmed on a bold stroke. They stonned 
took Chandanagore, and all the property and personfl of 
the fihipif French eetablishment m Bengal fell mto their hands. 
The Nawab was helpless but he oontanued to vacillato. 
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Again lie sent an abject snbnussion, and a large sum as 
compensalaon I m mediately afterwards be a^ed tbe Erencb 
leader, Bussy, to hasten from the Deccan to his protection 

His people were disgusted at his folly, and alarmed at 
the danger to which it exposed them A plot was hatched 
to dethrone the miserable Viceroy of Bengal, and it was 
communicated to the committee that was now directmg 
Enghsh afiairs at Calcutta It was> neither accepted nor 
rejected until Chve expressed his approval m vigorous terms , 
from that moment its execution was decided upon Suraja 
Dowlah was to be deposed, and Mir Jaffir, Commander- 
General of the Bengah army, was to reign m his stead In 
return for the active assistance of the British, hberal com- 
pensation and gifts were to be given to the Company and 
its servants 

But Suraja Dowlah was suspicious Chve, however, was 
equal to the occasion He wrote in afiectionate terms to 
the Nawab, calnung his fears , and by the same courier he 
sent a letter teUmg Mir Jaffir to fear nothmg, assurmg him 
that he would march to his aid ' with five thousand men 
who never turned their backs ' Omichund was also m the 
plot, and was likewise to receive his reward But he was 
not satisfied, and he demanded £300,000 sterhng as the pnce 
of his fidehty If it were not given, he declared that he 
would* betray the whole plot to his master — that master 
whom he had already betrayed. 

Agam Chve was equal to the occasion. The Enghsh 
committee hesitated, but Chve determmed to play ofi the 
arts of the Bengah mtnguer against himself Omichund 
would not be content unless an article guaranteemg the 
enormous sum he had named was inserted m the. treaty 
between Mil Jaffir and the English , and he insisted on 
seemg it with his own eyes Two treaties were therefore 
drawn up, Jne on white, the other on red paper The 
former was the genmne treaty, and mentioned nothmg of 
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Onuchand tio Inttcr -which a worthless document 
only intended /o deceive him contained on artad^proimsing 
the fulfilment of hia demands Bat IVatBon could not bong 
himself to so degrading an acbon and once more the plot 
was imperilled- Chvo at once forged the admiral s TiRmn, 
and Omichund was convinced The conspira^ -was put in 
motion- 

Into the right or wrong of dive s action m tbm affnrr it 
18 scarcely necessary to enter He was dealing with tm 
scrupulous men and he became unscnipnloua bimnelf, In 
a country -where deception was a commonplace of everyday 
life ha deceived oven Asiabcs at their own game. BSs 
dissimnlafaon has been perhaps excessively blamed by thc»6 
enbes who hove norer been themsolveB placed m a difficult 
position, ond who afect to judge all things hy the c&nona of 
morality which should prevail in Europe To men who are 
playing for a big stabs aQowancea must be made axtd the 
standard of ordinary oonduct has occaaonaDy to be relaxed. 
Bnt for all that, and making oveiy concession that it is jost 
and pos^le to make, the conduct of Chve must be repro- 
bated. To put the thing on its lowest ground, a few days 
proved that the elaborate plot was uncalled for evaiy thing 
that was won m the year 1767 was won by hones^ and it 
would be difficult to find an eiample m any part of Kngbwh 
histoiy where permanent eoccess uaj attended deception 
The great strength of our position m doahug with other 
nations is the fact that our word may be relied upon a 
promise is accepted because it is recognised that the per 
formance will follow m due course. Had the metixods used 
by CHive towards Omichund and Suraja Dowhih been gener 
ally mutated, our -word would m time come to liave bad no 
more wei^t than that of the Indian or Kafir with whom 
we have treated- An nnpenal race dm neither conquer nor 
mnin^ami jts conqucsts by falsehood- To argue ‘the qutetion 
m its ethical aspeota is supetfluouB. 
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But Chve^was now on tFe marcli Suraja^ DowlaF lay 
with lus enormous army a few miles distant, and it was 
time for Mir JaflLii to throw oh the disguise of loyalty, and 
to assist the English against the Hawah. He, however, 
still hesitated , at the last moment he sent evasive answers. 

It was an horn of great peril for Chve and his army The 
force opposed to him w'as 40,000 mfantry, armed with 
musketry and artillery, and 15,000 cavalry from piasBoy, 
the hardier races of the North Agamst these 
Chve had hardly a thousand Enghsh troops and two thousand 
sepoys He did not mdeed know the exact numher of 
the enemy , but he Imew that the dispaiity was over- 
whelming , that if he were defeated neithei he nor any 
of his men would ever return ahve , that they would be 
exposed to the most hideous tortures the barbarian Nawab 
could devise That his personal courage failed is imhkely 
but a defeat meant not only his ovm destruction, but also 
the final loss of the Enghsh settlements m Bengal, perhaps 
m all India 

For the first and last time m his hfe, Chve shiank for a 
while from responsibihty He called a council of war , 
and the majority pronounced m favour of retreat Chve 
declared his concurrence Many years afterwards, he said 
that he had never consulted but one coimcil of war, and 
that hadTbe taken its advice the Enghsh would never have 
been masters of Bengal. 

Almost immediately after the discussion, Chve was him- 
self again He retired alone under the shade of some trees, 
and re|ted there the space of one hour m deep thought 
'When he returned to the camp he had detemnned to put 
everythmg to the hazard , and orders were given that the 
advance should be made early on the followmg day 

Next mommg the river which lay between the British and 

Suraja BTowlah was crossed, and a long day’s march brought 

the armies withm a mile of each other 

% 
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what ho ha4 secarcd. The mstmot of the Enjhah in India 
woa fundaihcntallj* opposed to the constrnebon of magnificent 
achemca each as animated the French it is cunoua and 
instmctivo that m fbo end the Enghsh accomplished far 
more than Dapleix had over dreamed of doing 
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CBAPTER I 

CLR^E AND HIS POLICY 1757-G7^ 

The immediate results of Plassey were small, except m the 
personal sense that the victory enriched the servants of the 
East India Company m Bengal. Clive at once marched on 
Murshidabad, which readily opened its gates to the conqueror 
There he took up his residence in a palace, whose garden was 
so large that the whole of the five hundred troops which 
accompamed him could encamp mthm it Mil Jaffir was 
instantly mstalled as Nawab 

The wretched Suraja Dowlah, a prey to his own tenors, had 
escaped from the field of Plassey to Murshiddbdd but, fear- 
ful of the vengeance of Chve, he had already left his own 
capital Lisgmsed m a mSan dress, and taking with him 
only a favourite concubme and a eunuch, he let himself down 
at mght from a window m his palace, and embarked on the 
nver for Paipd He was recognised and forced to return 
Exposed to the msults of Mir Jafiir, he wnthed before his late 
minister in convulsions of fear, and implored with tears and 

^ Authorities — Hunter, Orme, and Mill, Macaulay’s Essays, and 
Malcolm’s Life of Glue, as before The pamphlets and records relating 
to the East India Company The \ lolent prejudice of James Mill against 
Chre renders him an unsafe guide except for the hare facts of Indian 
history difring thi8 period, ^vhlle Malcolm, on the contrary, is full of 
undigested hero -worship 
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fcatcd by Ejro Coote before Wan(lo\ra3li m 1760 Pondi 
chem capitalflted m tho following Jannaiy tnd the laat 
stronghold of tho French m Indm the hiD fortress of 0 mm 
succumbed a few months later That day says On^ 
tenmnatod the long hostihty*betwoen tho two rival European 
poTTcra m Coromandel, and left not a single ^ningn of the 
French nation avowed by the authority of the government 
m any part of India 

Tho Dutch Empire had already fsll m. Letters had been 
sent from Chinsurah, their atabon m Bengal, m^ing the 
nuthonbts at Batavia tho capital of the Dutch East Indies, 
to fit out on cipodibon which might balance the power of the 
English m India. The advice was attended to and seven 
Dutch vessels from Java arnved nnecqjectedJy m the Hugh. 
Tho force on board was greater than that at the disposal of 
Clivo, for ho had sent the greater part of his troops to assst 
in the struggle against the F^ch A seaous difficult 
menaced him for Holland was not at war with Bntam 
and although the combatants of the East took httle nobce 
of tho treabes of the Westy the Bnbah Government might 
impeach bim for an act of private hostflibes against a fnendly 
nabon. But Clive knew that the traitor Mir Jaffir was m 
secret communicabon with the Dutch at Chinsmah and, 
had he allowed the two to co-operate the Bnbah power m 
Bengal wxrald have bean gravply threatened. The latter 
danger seemed greater than the former and his deaaion 
was qmckly made The Dutch attempted to pass up the 
nver they were stopped by the Enghsh. A battle took 
place on both land and water the Dutdi ware absolutely 
defeated, then dupe taken and theor army routed.* Chm 
Burah was besieged, but it could not hold out alone. Eie 
heads of the stabon were forced to oome to terms and it 
WES agreed that HcJland mij^t iptam the place on‘ ocmdi 
bon t]^t no forbficabona were raised and no tropps save 
the necessary police mamtamed. Disobedience was to bo 
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pumslied bv tbe instant expulsion of tbe Dutch from, the 
country * 

Tbe English East India Company had now no other nvals 
in India. The name of Chve and his victories was enough to 
prevent any native msurrection An amusmg but signifi- 
cant anecdote that has been preserved well illustrates the 
aw,e with which he was regarded The Nawab Mfr Jafiir had 
occasion to reprimand one of his chiefs, who ‘allowed his 
followers to engage m a brawl with some of the Company’s 
sepoys ' Are you yet to learn/ he said to the dehnquent, 
‘ who that Colonel Chve is, and m what station God has placed 
him ^ ’ The answer was short and expressive ' I affront 
the Colonel ’ ’ said the chief ' I, who never get up m the 
mormng without makmg three low bows to his ]ackass I ’ 

A conspiracy of native chiefs agamst Mir Jaffii, who was 
on aU sides rightly regarded as a mere tool of the English, was 
immediately suppressed , and that contemptible prmce m 
gratitude granted Chve, as a personal present, the quit-rent 
of the East India Company’s lands m Bengal. Its value 
was httle less than thirty thousand pounds a year Chve 
was now one of the richest men m the world , and a few 
months later he sailed for England, m the year 1760, to enjoy 
the frmts of his wealth, and to receive the honours, rewards, 
and adulation which there awaited him 
Few rdten had eve^ deserved better of their country. Smce 
his time there has been no lack of able soldiers and states- 
men to defend and enlarge our Asiatic possessions before 
him there was not one who was" capable of domg so It was 
he who discovered the talent that lay dormant m such men as 
Coote hnd Hastmgs , it was he who created the tradition of 
British supremacy m the Bast in a word, it was he, and he 
alone, who laid the foundation of the British Indian Empire 
But the greatness of ®hve cannot be appreciated at its 
proper value till we have seen to what a depth of. shame the 
East India Company in India sank durmg his absence, 

VOL. II , , F 
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and tlic state of anarchy and robbery fren^ which he 
rescued it after hia return. We have said thaS he created 
Til# tradition of British supremacy and smee 

TrTMBT his tune our power m the East has only once 

been Bcnonsly endangered. But he had created 
no system of administration ho left behind him no tradition 
of government. It was still a recognised rule that the 
Company was to get as much and to give as httle as it could, 
and its servants endeavoured not unsuccessfully to do like- 
wise. The natives of India were notoriously evasive and 
deceptive m their dcalmgs with foreigners and the Company 
had too often followed them example. Chvo hnnself had done 
so on occasion and his acta, if not his words, proved that 
ho thought deceit no enme when practised towards a natrro 
of India The tradibou of Bnbsh supremacy m India was 
indeed mointsmed during his absence nothing could undo 
that save the evacuation of oar possessions there but there 
was os yet no sense of responsibihty towards oar new 
rubjeots no feelmg that the privileges of rule entailed dutaes 
equally great towards those whom we governed. 

Clivo was not a particulariy scrupulous man and he would 
scarcely have hesitated to take ai^ step that m his opmion 
advanced the mterests of his employers but at least be 
embarked on no frauds or extortion to seawe his personal 
ends. He was not rapaaioas or-evanapus, altbou^ he had 
accepted gifts that stnctly he ahonld have refused but 
those who came after him were to show to what tyranny 
men can stoop whan they are not reeteamed by any dread 
of future retiibutiou or any code of personal honour 

The Ti^ngTmTi power in Bengal was supreme. In thh south 
of India it was less firmly rooted, but etiD no native would 
have dared to questaon it. ^;e^talnly none of the peaceful 
Bengalis would venture to rebel, and Bengal was now by far 
the most important Bntwh poseeesion m »the Bast The 
Nawab ilfr Jaffir was a puppet m our hands but soon after 
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the depark^e of Chve he displeased the governing Council 
at Calcutta He was deposed , and anotheif puppet, Mir 
Cossim, reigned m his stead. But the latter was not the 
neghgihle quantity that his predecessor had been . and 
therefore he too was deposed, and Mir Jaffir was again made 
Nawab. 

From each revolution the servants of the Company took 
their profit The treasury was m their hands, and they 
helped themselves to the utmost The people weie ground 
down by taxation , and every few months a fresh turn was 
given to the screw, as some new Englishman arnved at 
Calcutta to make a fortune 

But these evils were the least that the wretched natives 
had to bear The private trade of the country was now 
engrossed by the Company’s servants the profitable com- 
merce m salt, tobacco, and the betel-nut^was all seised by 
them They bpught and sold at whatever prices seemed 
best to them They 'refused to pay the transport duties, 
if a toU-coUector complamed, he was taken and impnsoned 
m one of the Company’s stations 

Vansittart, the Governor, was appealed to , but he waS 
too weak to end the abuse He merely rephed that he was 
' unwilhng to give up an advantage,’ and he was unable to 
make others give it up Warren Hastmgs was the only 
member lof the Coipicil who wished to stop the robbery , 
but alone he Vas unable to do anythmg, and his colleagues 
were aU occupied m gettmg nch as qmckly as they could 

Such tyranny as this had never been known m India 
Other governments had been rapacious, had robbed their 
subjects, had tortured them, had put them to death The 
Enghsh repression was of a different character It cared 
nothmg about the pohtical complexion of the country It 
IS not on record that a single act of torture was committed, 
or that ®ne man was executed unjustly But for tibat very 
reason the tyranny was the more terrible, for its sole object 
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waa to extort cverj aroilablo mpeo from the pooketa of the 
Bengalis and to place them in the pockets of the Compimj a 
servants The rapaa^ vraa morcileas and it was nnpn<4mp 
for BO Boon oa one foreigner had accomulated a fortune, he 
fotomed to England, and another took his place, whose 
object in coming was the same, Complamt was useless, for 
complomt conid onij bo made to those who did the wrong 
Rebellion was imposjoble for the lesson of Plass^ was not 
forgotten and the Company a generala who still remained 
m India wore worthy saccessora of Clive, 

The misery of the land la well aummed np by the Musalmin 
hiatonan of the times m his description of the Engfub tyranta. 

It must be acknowledged, be saya, that this nation s 
presence of mmd, firmness of temper and andaanted hravazy 
are past all queaborL They jom the most lesolnte courage 
to the most canhoos prodenoe nor have they them equals 
m the art of ranging themselves m battle array and fighting 
m order If to so many mihtaiy qaahfioataons they knew 
how to join Iho arta of govemmant if they exfirf®3 as 
much mgenmty and eolicatude m rdievmg the people of God 
as they do in whatever concerns them mihtazy afiaga, no 
nation m the worid wonid be preferable to them, or worthier 
of command. But the people nndar thar dommion groan 
ever y w h ere, and are reduced to poverty and distress. 0 
God come to the asnstance of thme a^oted servants, end 
deliver them from the oppressiana which fiiey Coffer 

live yean the tyranny contmued nnchedred. Bnt the 
diceotom of the East India Compsiiy wen already becoming 
ntnrmpd at the condibon of thair onantal poesesaions. A 
conspiracy at Patni had necessitated the despatch of ^Sector 
Monro from Bombay and a dangerous sepoy mutmy m 
the ranks was only quelled by his firmnenw. The war m the 
PatnA distnct proved long and <costJy The Company 
wrote one of the direotois, was sinking under tha burden, 
and obhged to borrow great sums off their servantB at si^t 
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per cent inWest, and even with, that assistance were unable 
to carry on the war and their investment, but obhged to 
send their ships half loaded to Europe Mditary authoniy 
had beconle relaxed, and only terror now kept down the 
msubordmation of the sepoys The Company was m 
financial difficulties, yet its servants returned home 
milhonaires 

The ongm of the evil was well understood and m a per- 
emptory command, dated 8th February 1764, the directors 
endeavoured to stop it ‘ One grand source of the disputes, 
misunderstandings, and difficulties,"’ said they, ‘ which have 
occurred with the country government, appears evidently 
to have taken its rise from the unwarrantable and hcentious 
manner of carrymg on the pnvate trade by the Company's 
servants to the prejudice of the Subah, both with 
respect tp his authority and the revenues justly due to him , 
the divertmg and takmg from his natural subjects the trade 
m the inland parts of the country, to which neither we, nor 
any persons whatsoever dependent upon us, nor under our 
protection, have any manner of right In order, therefore, 
to remedy aU these disorders, we do hereby positively order 
and direct that, from the receipt of this letter a final and 
efiectual end be forthwith put to the inland tiade ' 

But such measures were of no use while the salaries of the 
Company's seryants in the East remained madequate It 
was not to be expected that men would exile The Betnm 
themselves from home for several years to gam 
the paltry remuneration which the directors thought suffi- 
cient ,It was absurd to suppose that they would give 
up their profits in trade, even though that trade was 
lUegitunate, when those profits were the sole attraction 
that brought them to India, and the sole reason that kept 
them there The directors'^ commands were contemptuously 
disregarded, and the situation became more and more 
dangerous At length the proper step was taken In spite * 
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that ho had planned vnth the aama iron will (/jat he had 
chown as a mfljtarj' commander 
Tho receiving of presenta from the nabvea waa atraight- 
X7ay prohibited No more of snch forced bcnerolenceo 
m tba ctrn diagraocd the Britiah name m India. Private 
BtTTice. trade was forbidden without any qualification. 
Tho wholo English sottlement rose m rebelhon at these acts 
Instead of qmcUy amassing nchea and returning to Europe 
within a jmr or two tho greedy adventurers of Calcutta 
saw themselves coudomned to half a lifetime of dreary routine 
work for httle pay and tho prospect of an eventual Inndmg 
at home almost as poor as when they embarked. 

But Chve WHS undaunted. He declared that if he were 
unable to find support m Bengal he would find it elsewhere, 
Sis chief opponents were dismissed, and other less faoticms 
assistants were obtained from Madras By these stem 
measures resistance was quelled 
But it was evident that unless the salaries of the Company s 
servants wero increased to a reasonable amcrunt the old 
abuses would spring up ogam or if that were avoided it 
would only be becaose an incompetent class of men ^o 
could get uo better amploymant at home had accepted posts 
m the service. Either altemaLve was had but the 
directoTB ware obstinste, and would not increase the salanae 
Cbve therefore, took matters inter his own hands 
A revised scale of remunerataon waa drawn up which 
provided an adequate salary to each grade of the service 
and the monopofy of salt waa appropnafed to ifa payment 
James an historian whose mvmcible prejudice saw some- 
thing to rvtntlflmn m every deed of the Bnbah m India, Was of 
opinion that the act was a tyrannous usurpatiQn of authonty 
on the part of CSive and he behaved that it would have no 
afieot m restraining the abuses of pfivate trade for what had 
been m the power of the grasping before thfl arrival of the 
Boldier-statesman would 'agam be m then power after hia 
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ilqiiiiUiR’ V T<^ Ihc fonnoi oUjcction, it- it- .‘•.ufticiout lo anbiscr 
that the salt nioiiopoh had lit ‘ii a source of huh. in je\cnuc 
manv f^eneration*- liefon' the eichteentli centurv , it*, appro- 
priation for the j:o\ornmen' '‘Ttn’e impi'M'd no new hard- 
^hlp on the name- On the contrarv, it allcMatcd their 
Inirdeiib for in ‘-pile of the theoretic liiMorian the rajiacit}-- 
of tlie East Indn Coniptin clerks was iinmcdiateh checked. 
In the tucco'-^- of the niei'-ure hc^ it* jimtihcation 
Tlic nlnne'i of theciNil idnniiHt ration were tlins done awa\ 
with tho«e of the nuhtar\ *-1111 rcnnined In a double sense 
their opposition wis e^en more forniidable llian 
that of the tnihaiis Tlieirs was tlic bupieinc Miutaiy 
power in tlic countri Thet were old comrades 
in arms of Ch\c Thev had been afteclod di‘-ad\nntageonsly 
by the retrenchments ordered bt the directors And they 
now rebelled under the stern reforming hand of the old 
master whom ihcv had lo\c‘d and obeyed so well 

•' w 

Two hundred British ofllccri conspired nganist the govern- 
ment and determined lo resign their comimssious on the 
same day They acted in llie belief that Clive would quail 
before an act which jeopardised the very CMstencc of the 
British Empire in Asia But they little knew wath whom 
they had to deal There were a few officers left on whom 
Ch%e could rely, he ordered up others^from Madras, he 
gave cotnmissions t,o mercantile agents, to anybody, m fact, 
who would support him at such a crisis , and the sepoys 
remained true to one who in past years had often led them 
to victory , 

The mutmeers were ordered to Calcutta * and they soon 
discovered that they had mistaken their man They implored 
to be taken back mto the service But Chve w^as mexorable. 
The rmgleaders were cashiered , some of the jumors were 
leniently treated , but lie was inflexible in his detenrunation 
to dismiss the chiefs who had deserted him 
"While thus severe, however, Chve was not revengeful It 
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weighed less with him than tho good of the B^tl^ll name in 
India Tho directors naturally approved his deaaion to 
stop temtonnl oxpaneion but they wished to go further 
and give up something even of what they had acquired. 
On this point Clivo was adamant Ho wrote at once, “With 
regard to the magnitude of our possessions bo not staggered, 
iVssure yourself that the Company must either be what they 
ore or bo annihilated. 

Tho meftsuroa ho took may be bnefly stated. On hia 
omvnl he found the Nawnb of Ondh threatening the Bntiah 
Tiitimii possessions. The mare name of CSive was enough 
Sfium, tQ mako the nabve ptmee sue for peace, and sub- 
mit to pay one and a half mniiona eteihng for the expenses 
of tho war Allahdbdd and Eorah were returned to theor 
ongmal owner In tho provinces of Bengal, Eahar Onasa, 
and the Kortheni CSrcara wns set up what became known 
as the dual sTstom that la to say the Mughal, titnlai sove- 
reign of ah India, was prevailed upon to issue a warrant 
by which the Bn^iah were to collect the revennes of those 
provinoes, and to mamtom the army For this privilege tho 
Company paid six hundred thousand steihng to the Hawab at 
Mur^dibid, and half that sum to the .^peror at DeDu. 
The finmmfll junsdictaon still remained m nalave hands. 

■When the miserable puppet wbo was installed as Nawab 
at Morahldib^d heard of the sum he was to reoeaye his one 
remark was, Thanh Gk>d I Now I can have as many donning 
girli; as I please 1 His exclamation sufficiently charao* 
teristf the Gfass of men to whom the govemmoi^ of India 
had previouflly fallen- By the now arrangement, however 
the 'Rngluh were the real masters although by the fiction of 
the dual grant, th^ ware the servants both of the Nawab 
and of the Mughfll to whom they paid a subeidy 

Chve had thought of openly claifrtnig tie complete rule 
for the East India Company but he heotated, and finally 
dedinod to do so on the ground that it would be more easy 
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to condiici ncgolmtion‘5 with Jlic other European traders 
in Asia tiuough tlio niodmni of a native sd^croign The 
experience of a few } oar*- proved Imn to lie iinstaken The 
dual svstcin wn*? cundirous and imsntisfuctor} in working 
it lasted only a short time I3v it the English pos<;cf'?cd the 
substance of power without the shadow . the course of exents 
specdilv made it, ncce^ary for fhemi to jiosscss both 
The next step forward, howc\cr, was left to another man 
Cli\e had done Ins work and after eighteen inoitlhs in the 
East, his third and last \asit to India came to an end in 
Januarx* 17G7 Broken in health, he returned to England, 
there to spend those last- few inclanchoh }enrs winch fonn 
so pitiful a contrast to his brilliant career in India 


CHAPTER II 

W^UtEEN HASTINGS 1707.65 » 

The first years aftc/ Clive had taken Ins final departure from 
India were quiet and unex'cntful The abuses he had put 
down did not revive to any extent Tlic new system of 
government introduced b}^ him w^as on its trial 
Now, if at any time, the business of the East India Com- 
pany shquld have been profitable , the directors should have 
been wealthy^ the shareholders contented, and the staff xvell 

' Authonties — Glcig’s L\fe for tlio pcreonol history of Wnrrcn Hastings, 
with hie own numerous writings Hunter for his administration, supple- 
mented by the masterly State papers penned by Hastings himself during 
his period of ’oiBcc Mill is eictremcly prejudiced against Hostings , 
Macaulay’s brilliant essay must be corrected by G W Forrest, Selec- 
(torn fi%m the. State Papers of the Ooiemors-Oenrral of Indian w'hich hai o 
only recently been published Macaulay’s estimate of impey must bo 
rejected after the defence of that judge in the Memoirs, by his son , the 
important Story of Nuncumar, by Sir James Stephen , and Mr Forrest’s 
examination of his Indian career The parliamentary debates and 
pamphlets published at this llihe in England, which are referred to at 
greater length in ^he next chapter, throw useful sidehghts on the period 
The pamphlets are often extremely acrimonious and contradictory , see, 
for example. The Origin and Authentic Narrative of the Present Manatia 
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paid and prq=rpcrouii As a matter ot fact the Cdhipany M 
Boldora been jh greater financial difficulbea and the troablea 
of the Board of Control were added to by the constant dis- 
MDs:oD8 within, and the continual discuaaions which took 
place ID public 03 to their methods of government their policy 
of rnanagementj their treatment the stafi, and their conduct 
towards their Asiatic subjccta. 

England m fact, was alowly beginning to realise that she 
bad undciigjicdly conquered an empire and her equanimity 
was disturbed by the knowiedga that it was an anomaly that 
0 trading corporation of Ijondon shonld be a sovereign power 
in .flsia For the moment however the nabonaj consafiDce 
was not Bcnoualy incommoded by the discovery 
But three years after Clivo left India, an cranfc took place 
which norther the statesmanship not tie business mstmet 
Tba PamljM of tfio East India Company could have foreseen 
of iTTc OT provided tgamst For the fiat tnne sin» they 
had emerged from the humble position of mercantile ad 
venturers, one of those terrible faminea which are the soou^ 
of Asia confronted them and the Bengal famine of 1770 was 
peculiarly mcmorahle for its seventy 
Fammes had indeed constantly visited India. There is 
proof of their enstence from the cadiest tnnea of which we 
have record. Every few yeare one part or another of the 
country had been devastated but thejr very nunSher pre- 
vented all but the most awful from being held*m more than 


War a2w tht laU R<A\Ua War pubUibwl In 1781 obriooilrin tbe 
/ntarvst of Sir Philip FranoU, and taxiog through oot the meet nnfaTtmr 
able Tiew of Hutiogi. There ara other*, hr tha GoTSnwr-Oenerari 
Indbeket frtendi M pertiel to Mm aa thli U hoetfl*. The polWceJ 
MitotT of the erent* leading np to the first Uaratha War ii aOTierhat 
obacw, awl the Darratire raata on rather ominblfaif ground, fn iharp 
dlattecikin to the mlllta^ hUtory of that war and the war with Mriore 
as ■^r** of the amxals of Bengal aM Uadiaa, where no room for dewht cm 
ari««> The roaotioe opon Indian polky of the critical ritnatirarf 
European poUtlea most be home In in!n<f*tiroogtKmt the wbde 
when Hastin^i waa Gorenior-GeneraL Some Interosting detail 
Madras at tSi time wlD be found In Mlm bobbins wtrt, the- 
Amiaua/for to Oitmi, 
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local remeiabrance Of the one that took place m 1630 a con- 
temporary historian wrote ‘ Life was offered for a loaf, hut 
none would buy , rank was to be sold for a cake, but none 
cared for it , the evei bounteous hand was now stretched out 
for food ‘ For long dog’s flesh was sold for goat’s flesh, and 
the pounded bones of the dead were mixed with flour and 
sold , men began to devour each other, and the flesh of a son 
was preferred to his love ’ The same scenes of horror pro- 
bably occurred at each visitation , but so far as can be known, 
the famine of 1770 surpassed them all 

The story is appalhngl)’' simple The head of e&ch fanuly 
cultivated his own plot of ground and when the rams failed 
for a season, the rivers shrank to rivulets, the crops did not 
appear, and the whole population of the Ganges vaUey was 
soon starvmg Men died helplessly by the roadside , women 
who had never before shown their faces m pubhc came forth 
mto the streets, and threw themselves on the earth, with 
loud lamentations implormg m vam a morsel of nee for their 
httle ones The survivors were too weak to attend to the 
dymg or administei the last ntes to the dead , loathsome 
birds of prey fed openly on the corpses that strewed the cities 
and fields of the unhappy provmce of Bengal , thousands of 
those who perished were borne down by the Hugh past the 
Eughsh settlement of Calcutta 

It is said that ten millions .died m a few months the popular' 
computation Reckoned that six annas m the rupee, or six- 
sixteenths of the whole population of Bengal, penshed m the 
famine ^ 

It was rumoured that the servants of the East India Com- 
pany Snatched a wretched and inhuman profit by buymg all 
the available nee and gram of the country, and seUmg it at 
many tunes its normal pnee to their starvmg subjects The 
allegation seems to havOi been unfounded , for the honour 
of the F^ngbsb ijame, we may hope that it was , but it shows 
the opuuon held at home of the morahty of the East India 
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Company e ctnployco. Public feeling m EnglauU xraa ncr 
thoroughly atoufl<^ and flympathj ^nth India Traa mingle 
vntli horror nt tho acta of ita mastciB for which England wa 
indirectly answerable and before the jnst indipiabon c 
tho country could dio away under some more exciting part 
pohticol Bcoro at Westminster, tho first great pariiamentar 
measure of Indian administrative reform was accomplished- 
The cost of government, and the decreasing profits on it 
trade had brought tho Company into senous straits 

m'nA , The Act of Parliamont passed m 1769 pennittmj 


th« Brituh a renewal of tho charter contomed more oneron 
provisions than hnd previously been required 6 


tho stocLholdcrB. Thor property m India was grantee 
for fivo years more, on condition that thev paid int( 
the English exchequer annually four hondred thousaru 
sterling By a ehding scale their dividend might me fron 
ten to twelve and a half per oemt if it feQ below that siue 
their contribution to tho exchequer was reduced if it ahouW 
be less than six per cent no daim at all was to be made or 
them- But this did not improve their affairs and three 
years later came the onsis. It was necessary to borroTf from 
the Bonk of England to aavo the Company from bankruptcy 
and tho Bank was unwillmg to lend all that was required- 
Appbcation was made to the Batiah Government, and the 
Bntish Government turned a deaf ear to the directoD 
It was now August 1772 and already m JrfQuary of that 
year the Kjngs Speech at the opening of Parliament had 
mentioned the affairs of India as a possible 
UMneAfit, subject of legislation. On 30th March a Bm 
had been brought m for the better regolAion of 
the Indian service and for improving the administration of 
justice m the East. Eeferred to a Select Commit^ it 
was thrown out on second reading but Parbament agam 
met m November much earlier than uso^ m prder to 
consider the poeitjon of the East Indi a Company 
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Tlie directors complained m vam of tlie mterferenco , it 
was proposed to lend tliem money to c^rry on the 
business of the Compni^v, and to allow them tbe profits 
and ownersbip of then territonal possessions for the ensmng 
six years that were iin expired of the term of their charter. 
Loud protests were heard that this was confiscation of pro- 
perty but, on 3rd I\Iay 1773, the Government mtroduced an 
almost revolutionary measure Some small alterations were 
to be made m the constitution of the Company at home, but 
the mam changes affected India 

A Governor-General was to be appomted at a salary of 
£25,000 yearly, assisted by four Councillors with £8000 each 
This was to apply to Bengal , and the other presidencies were 
to be subordinate to it A Supreme Court of Judicature 
was to be estabhshed at Calcutta, with a Chief-Justice at a 
salary of £8000 and three judges at £6000 These were to 
be appomted by the British Government , the first Governor- 
General and Councillors were to be nominated by Parhament 
for the first five years , after that the patronage returned 
to the directors, but always subject to the approval of the 
Government , while everythmg m the Company's corre-‘ 
spondence relatmg to civil or mihtary affairs, the government 
of the country, or the administration of revenue, was to be 
laid before the British Cabmet for approval No person m 
the serviae either of the kmg or the Company was to be 
allowed to recfeive presents, and the Governor-General, the 
Councillors, and the judges were to be excluded from aU 
commercial profits and pursmts 

The Company agam protested bitterly at the subversion 
of its tjhartered rights, and appeal was made to the City 
of London, the stronghold of commercial corporations, for 
aid m the struggle against a measure that was stigmatised 
as legal robbery It was said that no property was safe 
when P^rhameijt could thus despoil its owners , that it 
was manifestly unjust that the Company should be deprived 
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of tho choice of itB servants Vrhilo it "mifl compelled to pay 
those appointed others and pay them, tro cnormoio 
salnnca out of profits nono too larga It yms hinted darkly 
that what had happened to tho East India Company might 
be tho fate of other City corporations, and that it behoved 
nil to stand together m defence of tho first viotrm. 

But tho City took no action olthongh it must be admitted 
that a plausiblo ease was- mado out. The weak pointy m 
tho directors argument was thoir ignormg tho fact that it 
was abnormal for a commercial company to rule an empire. 
No other company was likely to find itself m such a positaon, 
and London could not bo very senonsly alarmed at a law 
that was evidently not really intended to confiscate property 
at all bnt was only introduced m obedience to the higher 
pnnaplo that England os a whole was responsible for the 
acts of her people throughout the wedd. The directors also 
convcmcntly forgot that it was they who had first appealed 
to the Bnt^ Oovemment for aid and that the admmistzs 
tiou of their Aaiatio posseasioiiB had for yean been a byw or d 
and a reproach. 

If a commercial gnm and a pohtioal scandal together 
do not justify tho interference of Parliament, then nothing 
does. The BUI was passed, 

Tho first Governor-General of Bntash India was Warren 
TTimfangw a scholar and administrator the strangi romance 
wamn whose caxofir is m itself an epitbme of Anglo 

Indian history for many years. Bom of the 
inj ms. honourable but d^yed family of the 

TTpahngH of Dajdasford, on 6th December 1783 it eeemed 
likely m early hie that the natural bent of his talents would 
make htm a man of letters, peiiaps a umveiBity professor 
A good athlete at Westminster School, he took even more 
kmdfy to his book than to sport. 

Bat the guardian m whose care the oi^phan Ijad been 
kad planned a diffcirent career for his charge It was 
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in Ins power to obtain for Hastings a wntersbip m the East 
India Company's service , and, despite the remonstrances 
of the latter's tutor, who oflered to pay the expenses of his 
most prormsing pupil at the umversity, young Hastmgs was 
shipped oft to the East m his eighteenth year 

It seemed that in all probabdity a hfe at the desk awaited 
him, a hfe whose mam incidents were the makmg out of 
accomits, the postmg of ledgers, and the correct fiUmg-up 
of bills of ladmg Nothmg more engrossmg occupied the 
average Anglo-Indian at that tune, unless he engaged m the 
lUicit private trade that alone could make him mdependent 
To these unexcitmg pursmts was Hastmgs doomed , but 
his was a different spmt from that of the majonty of his 
feUow clerks 

The taste for learmng softened the fetters of commerce , 
the love of letters survived the cares of statesmanship and 
the long wrangles at the Council Board He was the first 
Englishman m the East who took any mterest m the 
magnificent hterature of India, the first who troubled to 
gam anythmg beyond a perfunctory knowledge of the 
languages of the country Chve had conducted aU his 
affaus through an mterpreter The merchants of the 
Company were satisfied if they could speak enough of the 
vernacular to buy and sell advantageously Hastmgs, on 
the other* hand, stuped the tongue of the people among 
whom he dwelt, and explored part, at least, of the sealed 
book of Eastern thought It was through his personal 
exertions m ,later years that a few cultured Enghshmen 
began to reahse that there were Asiatic as well as European 
classics* and that a knowledge of the Sanscrit idiom might 
be as useful as that of ancient Greece 

It is not difficult to see that a man whose tastes led him 
to the then unprecedented course of leammg what were 
stdl consjdered ]parbarous languages, would be an admmis- 
trator of fundamentally different type from the ordinary 
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official oijd vriintovor mistakes noabugB committed m the 
course of iui career howovor Imrah and raijnst ho may have 
been nt times to the land ho ruled there was always & world 
of diflcrcnco between his poLcy and that of his predecessora 

Hjs absorption in a dramabo senes of polibcal and diplo- 
mabc events has averted attention from his reforms in Bengal 
and the other provinces under Bnbah mle the mdignabon 
of England nt the autocrabo excesses which stam his name 
IS remembered while much of his permanent work is for 
gotten bnned as it is m unmtercsting State papers and dry 
legal documents yet the ndnamistrativB side of his career 
neglected by his enemies when they impeached bnn, 
neglected likewise by too many histonans scaio only 
on the pictnresqae and stnidog episodes of life embodies, 
m fact, by for the most valoable part of bis work. 

The first two years of his life m India were spent nnevent* 
folly m the East India Company e office at Calontta. Ghve 
had despaired in a iptnilar stuabon, and attempted to commit 
soiade Hostmgs gave way to no snch ontbnist of paasiom 
His whole character indeed was one of qmet calm depth 
and Btrengtlu He had, at least in early yean, the lack of 
asserbveneas that is natural to the student thos we find 
Clive, who aoon nobced his abOify wntmg to him, I thought 
I discovered m you a diffidence m your own jedgment and 
too great an eaameas of dispombou, which may subject you 
insensibly to be led where you onght to grade. 

Seldom was there a greater mistake. Under an ummpoeing 
appearance, and with an apparent dooihty Tduolj may have led 
at first to aoqaiQsoe in acts of which he must have seen 
the unwisdom, lay concealed an micon<juerable will and a firm 
neas of purpose not less mfleiible than that of Robert Lord 
dive. And his later career was to show that he poassased to 

the full the unscrupulouineasuihorent m greatmenwhen placed 

in a ponbon of supreme power the contempt for^ anything 
but the shortest cut to the required end, the necessary dis- 
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regard of tlie feelings and rights of opponents who do not 
matter, the requisite foresight to circumvent m advance 
those who may become dangerous 
Two mcidents of his private life show the patient firmness 
with which he pursued any ob3ect that lay near his heart 
As a boy, he had determined to wm back the family estates 
at Daylesford, which the improvidence of his ancestors had 
lost He has left an account of his childish thoughts m his 
own graceful style A stream ran beside his home and 
‘ to he beside the margm of that stream,’ he wrote, ' and 
muse was one of my favourite recreations , and there, one 
bnght summer’s day, when I was scarcely seven years old, 
I well remember that I first formed the determination to 
purchase back Daylesford I was then qmte dependent 
upon those who were themselves scarcely raised above want , 
yet somehow or other the child’s dream, as it did not appear 
unreasonable at the moment, so m after years it never faded 
away God knows there were times m my career, when to 
accomplish that or any other object of honourable ambition, 
seemed to be impossible but I have hved to accomphsh 
this ’ At his desk m India he still held to the idea, and it 
animated him throughout his whole career until he was 
successful 

Agam, on his second journey out to India, he feU m love 
The lady was 9,h:eady married to an ignoble German baron, 
who consented to a divorce , and Hastmgs waited patiently 
durmg the years that elapsed before the tardy law courts of 
Francoma pronounced the decree that freed her 

As a gumor clerk Hastmgs was unassuming , as Governor- 
General of British India he mdulged m no pomp or ceremony 
A description of him by a French observei marvels at his 
lack of ostentation He wore a plam suit of English "broad- 
cloth, without any of the customary ornament of lace and 
embroide^. HiJ whole retmue was a dozen horseguards 
His throne was a plam mahogany chair , and theie were 
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plenty of eipiilar thrones said the amused Frenchman in 
the ball IDa table was somehmes neglected, his diet was 
sparing and always abstemioas His manners were far 
distant from pndo but stfll more distant fiy>m famihaTity 
Such was the man who having made his way by gradual 
steps from clcrh to Conncillor became m 1772 Governor of 
Bengal and three years later the first Governor-General of 
British India, It was not long before he mangurated a new 
pohey of reform and swept away that dual sysfem which 
Chvo had mtroduced and which it was now found impossihle 
to continue with any advantage, 

An land in had from time immemorial belonged to 

the State the ryot, or cultivator paying for its use part 
E«T«BTi« of the proceeds of his labour to the head of the 
seform. State. Tho collector of thn rerenne was the 
zaimndar and it was his du^ to receive the total rerenne 
of his distnct and to pay it over to the central office of 
revenue, deducting ten per cent, of the whole for his com- 
mission or salary An elaborate system of assessment had 
been worked out and even m the days when the ifughal 
Empire was fnlling to pieces the system was adhered to It 
must have been open to abuses at all times the ryot was 
often mulcted of more than his due and m proctico he was 
powerless to resist. But danng the days of anarchy that pre- 
ceded tho conquest by tho Batish, the eifortiona of the 
lammdan had become almost unbeaiable If they allowed 
the ryot to retnm os mneb of the proceeds of his labour 
as was necessary for a bare emstence and for the sowing of 
hi8 next year s crop it was only because self mteresf^ warned 
the ramindar that he should not utterly exterminate tho 
person from whom be derived his wealth. 

Nor did the ^tem improvu dunng the first years of tho 
Bntish administration- Besides the s a m iTH iar the greedy 
officials of the East India Company had al£o to ohtam their 
pickings and an additional burden thus fell on the ryot 
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TIic reforms of Ch\e medc lifllc diffcreucc for lUlic servants 
of tlic Company were restiamcd, tire proceeds now went 
into the Ircasnr} of tlio Company itself Even during tLc 
tcrnblc Bengal famine the ic\enuc vas pitilessly collected 
\ntli tlie utmost rigour, and the vliolc countiy still con- 
tmued to groan under tlic double t}T:anny, a tjianny winch 
it vas impos'^iblc to shalcc off, and useless to question 

Ic vas this miquitous state of things which Warren Hastings 
set himself to abolish In a report on the worlang of the 
dual system he wrote, that, ' The Nazims exacted what they 
could from the zaimndars and great faimers of the revenue, 
whom they left at liberty to plunder all below , rcsemug to 
themselves the prerogative of plundering them m turn, when 
they were supposed to enrich themselves with the spoil of 
the country ’ There was indeed habitual extortion and m- 
3ustice, which had its natural effect on the ryots ^Yhen 
there is tyranny above there will be concealment and evasion 
below , and the ryots, sure that they would be made to pay 
more than the just amount, endeavoured by subterfuge to 
pay less 

The adverse report of Hastmgs had immediate effect The 
directors decided to ‘ take upon themselves by the agency 
of their own servants the entue care and administration 
of the revenue ’ , and, accordmgly, the exchequer was re- 
moved Calcutta, , and European collectors were appomted 
to supenntend the revenue and preside in the courts 

Such was the beginning of the reform , and from that 
time Hastmgs embarked on a long senes of administrative 
experiments Lands weie let out m farm on long leases, but 
provision was made agamst the tyranny of the collectors , 
a native assistant was attached to every collector, to check 
his actions and no servant of a collector was permitted to 
farm any part of the reVenue An old abuse, the receivmg 
of forco/i ' prer^ents " from the ryot, was stopped 

A stiU woise abuse than these remained the ryot had been ' 
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preyed upon tiH ho had been compelled to borrow money 
Icat he ahould bo without tho means for buying the seed for 
hi3 next \ ear s crop Hocouldonlybocrowfromthecaiamdar 
and tho latter imposed n rate of mterwt that even a medimval 
Jew would have considered extortionate, Precaufaons were 
taken to stop this exaction which changed a free map into 
n fflavTi but tho canctsr was too deeply rooted in Indian life 
to bo cut out at one operation A later report from the 
CouncH expressed regret that th^ had been unable alto- 
gether to abolish tho resort to mury nor can their failiire bo 
wondered at, when we remember that, despite the land banka 
of modem India that wretched parasite, the village money 
lender stiDgrowafat on the proceeds of otherpoisons mduatiy 

From tho land, Hastings tamed his attention to the 
system of Bengal Here again all was chaos Id 
Le^ the ongmal courts of India, the discretion of the 
R*fora. judge was only bound by the Hindu acnptnrcs 
and the commen tones upon them, by the onstoias of the 
country and the interpretebon put upon them by the 
Brahmans, Tho decisions wem therefore often arbitrary the 
mtorferenco of supenon frequent^ and the whole procedure 
niogiciiL The nch went free, the poor paid a double penalty 

But if the abuse was great while the power of the Mughal 
Empire was yet untouched, it was ten times woibo when each 
petty provmce possessed its own ruler and it wds aggrs 
vat^ during the first few yeacB of the EngiTsh ocmquest No 
‘Pj jigltii'hmAn would Bubmit hiniBelf to the control of the native 
courts and smee oU power was m the hands of ihe English, 
the immediate efieot was to reduce the always madequate 
laws to a nulhty 

No government worthy of the name could exist while thia 
state of continue^ and Hastings aet to wort to brmg 

at least some show of order mto tlfe Indian judiaal system. 
His Tti«ir. T/lAn. iB summarised in a note dated 2^ Mar^ 1774, 
There can be but one government and one power m das 
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province ^ Taking tins as a guiding principle, a wliole senes 
of alteratdons was made A coimcil of contrd* was set up, 
whicli kad tke riglit of revising tlie decisions of tlie lower 
courts Two subsidiary courts, civil and penal, were appomted 
m each district It was fiirtlier ordained that a record of all 
the proceedmgs was to bo made and preserved in every court 
Exorbitant fines were prolnbited The judges bad previ- 
ously drawn tbeir salanes m tbe shape of commission on all 
property m btigation , and tins frmtful source of injustice 
and bnbery was now abobsbed At tbe seat of government 
there were established two supreme courts of appeal, which 
had power to review the decisions of all the inferior tribunals 

But beneficent as these reforms were, they proved insuffi- 
cient, and in some ways, not altogether satisfactory The 
lower courts were administered by natives the superior 
courts by Enghshmen But the natives did not understand 
the pnnciples of English law , the Enghsh did not under- 
stand the principles of native law Again, perjury was 
common m the courts of law to which Enghsh hamsters 
had been accustomed at home , but it was not that gross and 
detailed perjury which every witness swore on oath m an 
Indian court Agam, Enghsh ignorance of the manners, , 
customs, ideas, and even the languages of India was pro- 
found , yet m no walk of life is a knowledge of these more 
essential* than m legal practice. 

It took years of further experiments before a satisfactory 
system was devised The successor of Hastmgs found it neces- 
sary to place aU the administration m Enghsh hands In the 
mneteenth century a complete code was drawn up, and it has 
frequently been revised Even now, after the contmued 
improvements of over a hundred years, it is adnntted that 
justice often goes astray, so great is the difficulty of amvmg 
at a nght decision when every hired witness perjures him- 
self as fpw but ^latics can , and remembermg these facts, we 
shah find no great cause for surpnse that the judicial system 
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flot ap b} Worron Hastings did not grvo complete satiflfac 
tion But at least it was an onormoas improvement on the 
legal anarchy that had ousted before his tune the real 
matter for wonder is that it answered as well as it dii' 
Hastin gs however was no Sir Oracle he was aware 
of the impcrfectiona in his work. At most it was done m 
a tentative, experimental fashion , it was always open to 
revision and improvement And dnnng the whole thirteen 
years of his odministration ho was forming and rarr y n ig out 
fresh projects m the rural admimstrabon of the country 
How much more ho would have done had his hands been free 
it IS impossible to conjecture but his ottenton was con 
tmually called away from the work of reform by the general 
afiaiTB of hiB temtones the dissensions and enmity of his 
Council, the insistent demand for money and more money 
from, the directors of the Company and the external pohtacs 
of that port of India which was not yot under Bntuh rule. 

So many were the demands upon his time, indeed, that 
at the end of his Erst six months as Governor he wrote home, 
m half humorous despair Here I am with arrears of months, 
and some of years to bnng op with the courts of justioe to 
set a going with the official reformation to resume and 
complete with the ourrent tnflea of the day notes, letters, 
personal apphcations every man s buameas of more oon- 
eequenoe than any other and complainants from every 
quarter of the provmce hallooing me by hundred for justice 
as often as I put my head out of wmdow or venture abroad. 

Changes m the admmistratujn sooh as those outlmed above 
transfened much power from natrve to Engiish hands but 
Tii» null ^ abdition of the dual ^'stem of govern 

syrtam ment that finally consolidated the dominion of 
the East India Company m Bengal. Heie agam 
Hastmgsjntroduced the wise prmapie the neoeaarty of which 
bml now become evident that one gove rn njen t shqnid bo 
supreme throughout the provmce By the ta rm j of Clive s 
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arrangcmcntj a large parfc of the levouue receipts were paid 
back m bulk to the titular emperor at DeUu, alid a yet larger 
part to the titular native prince at Murshidabad, a wretched 
creature whose whole attention and substance was given to 
his dancmg-guls and to sensual indulgence 

The first important step, the abolition of the dual govern- 
ment, was comparatively easy Nearly the whole mternal 
administration of Bengal had been delegated by the Company 
to a Miisahndn of high rank, of great talents, and of few 
scruples, one Muhammed Reza Klian. The lucrative and 
splendid office which he filled was the object of many men's 
desire , and no man desued it more than Nuncumar, a Hindu 
of enormous wealth and commandmg position, who had 
played an important part m all the recent pohtical changes 
m Bengal 

The deceitful and mtngmng character of Nuncumar was 
well known to every Engli shm an m Asia , but, although his 
untrustworthmess was admittedly evident to the directors 
of the East India Company, the words of the agents he 
employed m Europe were accepted by them without reserve 
He mduced them to beheve that the dismissal of Muhammed 
Reza Khan from his office would be to their advantage *■ 
and accordmgly Hastmgs received orders privately from 
London to reheve Muhammed of his functions, to arrest 
him, Ins fapaily, and his followers, and to mstitute a stnet 
mquiry mto the whole administration of Bengal 

Hastmgs obeyed at once The house of the doomed 
minister at Murshiddbdd was surrounded at midnight by 
sepc^s , he was awakened, and, with his smte, at once 
brought down to Calcutta. Hastmgs' feUow-members of 
the Council, who had only been m India a few days when 
the arrest was made, were not mformed until the deed was 
done , it IS not probsible that their objections would have 
weigi^d with* him m any case The trial of Muhammed was 
delayed on^specioug pretexts for many months, dunng which 
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time tho dual stbUsih of govomment waa abolabed, tie 
internal administration of Bengal wna transferred to Engt isH 
nermnU of tbo Company, and tho office of which 

Mohammed had held, and Nuncomar h^ d coveted, waa 
abolished altogether 

Tho revolution being thus quickly completed, Ha^fangw 
proceeded to investigate tho chargt* against Mohammed 
Rexa Kham A lengthy inqmiy into hi conduct took 
piflco ho was finally pronounced innocent, and set at hTior^ 
Soon afterwords, tho allowance mado by agreement to the 
Nawab of Bengal was rcdoced at a stroke from £320 000 a 
year to half that sum. By a gimflnf agreement, the Mughal 
had also received a largo annnal sum from the Company 
m token of his sovereignty and tho districts of Korah and 
AUahdbiid had Kkewiso been ceded to him. TTftfltmgw cow 
declared what was m fact correct, that the sovereignty was 
a fiction It was, therefore, aonotmeed that, for the future, 
no moro tribute would be paid, and that the two provmoes 
would bo reclaimed. 

But these two provinces would have been unlikely to hrmg 
in any profit to tho Company, and th^ would have been 
expensive to mnmtflm withaL A convenient opportunity 
presented itself the ruler of Oudh was anxious to extend 
his poesecnons a bargain was struck, and the disLnots of 
Korah and AHohA hAd wore disposed of to him for softie half 
a milhon sterling 

The revolution was therefore aecomphshed not only 
without a blow being struck, but in a manner list made it 
nninediately profitable to the Bast India Compahy it 

was well for Warren Hastmgs that it was so for the East 
India Company was now ogam m finanraal straita- 
The directors were sending urgent requests to the Governor 

Genoml by every aiup requests thatwetemreohty commands 

and ho know that, in then ey^ his succees of faihirq as a 
Governor largely depended on tie number of thousands of 
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rapees lie sent home His masters instructed him, mdeed, 
to rule benevolently, to he a father to the peo^ile committed 
to his care , oppression should no longer sully their admmiS' 
tration, and tyianny was far from their thoughts , but at 
the end of every moral discourse came the mevitable demand 
for money 

Writmg from the Company’s London ojfice m Leadenhall 
Street, without any personal acquamtance with the East, 
the directors were probably unaware — for they were passably 
honest men — of the mconsistence between their desire for 
good government and better dividends ^ Everybody m 
England at that day thought of India as a country rolhng m 
wealth, and would have laughed to scorn any one who told 
them the contrary Yet the contrary would have been the 
truth, m spite of the fortunes that had been brought home 
by the Company’s servants But to the directors it seemed 
an easy thmg for their representative on the spot to send 
over another half milhon or million sterhng a year , and 
Hastmgs found it necessary to turn his attention to 
economies m every direction 

The methods that he employed did not tend to elevate the 
fame of Bntam m the East , nor did they leave the name 
of Warren Hastmgs unsulhed We remember, it is true, 
his excellent administration m Bengal, and the promptitude 
with which he succoured Bombay and Madias m the hour 
of disaster ,* but we are likewise compelled to remember 
the Rohiha War, and the extortionate tribute exacted from 
Chait Smh p.nd the Begams of Oudh 

The KohiUas were a brave but fickle tribe of military 
advefiturers, full of the warlike fire and the predatory mstmots 
of the Afghan races, who had settled m the district called after 

^ In 1766 the East India Company had unwisely raised its dividend 
from SIX to ten per cent Th% directors disliked the idea, hut were ovei 
ruled by the General Court of Proprietors The Company was heavily 
in debt p,t the tijne, and it was quite impossible to maintain so high a 
figure in subsequent years 
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The treostuy of the Eaat India Company was replenisBedL 
Bot only /or'u time m tlio later yearn of HastingB admmis- 
Th* coaquort trntion there were heavy war expeneea to be met 
of Bfnar«. ^ ^ ^ immediate 

supply of money Tho Chait Smh episode and the plunder 
of the Begama of Oudh -was tho result Chait 8inh was 
' IWjd of Benares, tho sacred aty of the Hindus and the 
tract of country of which Benares was the capital had come 
under tho protection of the East India Company some years 
before when tho misrule of the Nawab of Oudh hod oppressed 
all tho neighbouring provinces. Tho RAjA was bound by 
treaty to send on annual tribute to Calcutta , but m 1778 
whoa Hastmgs again required money to meet the cost of the 
war which had just broken out with France, an additional 
sum of fifty thousand pounds was demanded from the subject 
pnncc. It was paid The some contnbution was exacted 
in the two subsequent years. 

Now Benares was a nch and weD-goremed provmce and 
its Hdjd a popular and able ruler But the extraordinary 
tribute seemed about to become permanent and it would 
have been a considemble dram on the revenues of CSiait Smh 
Ho therefore offered secretly a large bribe to Hastmgs, m 
hopes that the additional tribute would bo excused Tho 
Governor-General after some hesitation accepted the money 
and paid it over to tho Company but be still maisted on 
both the regular contribution and the erfaadrdmary sum. 
Chait R»nb pleaded poverty and Hastings at once added a 


tltm, Aad tho Soloot Oommlttoo reported tbit tho farmo pmpoood 
appeor highly odTant««ci to the Compuiy a t only on of tho 

HUB Which U nlttm*t«ly ofapnUted «s o ogniidorotiaB for thio oorrico, 
by Immedlotely relloTlDg th id froo tho Imry oipeiioo of o U150 port of 
thoir ftrmy Prorldorl thoroforo, full owironco ond oocuntT con bo 
obtained of tho VWct’i tntantloii and abfllty to mako tho n^y 

poymonta which wfll In thoiOTont bo doo to tho Company 1 R<«Jred^t 

tho Boocod Brigado now quartered at Dtrfuwo bo ord^ to moro^ 
th* Vlrier’i rMnUltlon, (Seerrt Beltet CoMiUt^t Froctmini^ 
NorembermS qootedbyG W ^ 

tranoaetko waa o^ontly oppenoott in tba nindi of tho Oommtte*. 
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fine of ten thousand pounds for contumacy The money 
was paid !C^t stiU the Company’s treasury was dfy Hastings 
therefore picked a quarrel with the Ildja, and msisted on hah 
a milli on sterhng 

To secure prompt payment he came on a visit to Benares, 
and was received by the subject prmce with every mark of 
reverence Chait Smh excused himself, and justly, from 
givmg way to the extortion , Hastmgs at once placed him 
under arrest 

But the British force which had accompamed the Governor- 
General was small , it was m a foreign provmce , and the 
inhabitants of that provmce were very different men from 
the unwarhke Bengahs . An msurrection broke out , the 
Enghsh and their sepoys were almost exterminated, and 
Chait Smh escaped 

Hastmgs was left m a position of grave peril, with less than 
fifty men at his back , the buildmg m which they were en- 
trenched was surrounded on all sides by the enemy , and thfe 
whole population of Benares had nsen to defend its prince 
agamst the tyrant 

Not for an mstant, however, did the cool courage of Hast- 
mgs desert him Messengers were sent to expedite the arrival 
of the Enghsh troops from Bengal m the meantime, the httle 
band at Benares kept up a stubborn defence The British 
army came up-country at forced marches to the aid of them 
beloved Governor-General the disorderly levies of the Rajd. 
were easily defeated , Chait Smh fled m despam, and never 
returned , arid the provmce of Benares was mcluded m the 
territories of the East India Company 

The conquest added an important country and another two 
hundred thousand sterhng annually to the British revenues 
But the imm ediate rehef to the treasury was Tie Oudi 
small, and the expenses of the war were growmg 
ever greater Hastmgs waS forced to turn elsewhere for yet 
further dupphes^ To a not very scrupulous and desperate 

VOL II ’ , H 
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man, swoni o[ hu own strength and the wcatnesa of those 
among whoni he was placed it was not difficnlt t<i<5nd another 
object of plonder 

There wore two onaent ladies the mother of the late and 
the mother of the enating Nawab of Ondh who were known 
os the Begams or Pnncesacs of Ondh The revenue and the 
admuuBtrahon of that country were m thmr hands, and they 
were generally known to be enormously wealthy 

Hero, then was tho opportumty the pretest was aoon 
forthcoming TTofftmga doolared himself convinced that the 
lato dtstaihancea w Benares had been fomented by them 
and they were condemned to pay the penalty of on enormous 
fine. They protested but their proteets were disregarded* 
The princcascs were confined to their rooms, and their food 
was limited* Two eunuchs m then service were tortured- 
Month after month tho extortion was contmoed, until at last 
even Hastings realised that there was no more to be obtained* 
They were therefore restored to h’berty bnt the toeasuiy of 
tho Ccapjmy had in the meantime ennehed by tw^ve 
hundred thousand pounds. 

It would be Buperfluous to comment on these prooeedmgB 
save to remark ^t their only mitigation is that th^ did* 
not Bpnng from private greed and that, had not the reijnire- 
ments of the East India Company neoeesjteted money from 
any and every available souroe, Hastmga would certainly 
never have stooped to each methods oi obtammg it. It is, 
however impossible to refrain from notacang that even m his 
extortion he showed wisdom* Benaree and Ondh were 
plundered but the Govemor-Ganeral never touched his 
own people m Bengal ^ thou^t it better that th& boo^ 
Bhonid obtamed from strangers rather thin that the 
provmoe for which he was peculiarly reeponsiblC should 
suffer and the reeult was that whim, some years later Butko 
was thundenng m Weetminster Hall against his cruelty to 
the Indians Ins humanity was a proverb ambng the ‘Bengalis, 
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and Hindu motliers sang tlieir cMdren to sleep witli a lullaby 
of the glomus deeds of tbe great and good Walden Hastings 

The difficulties, indeed, witb whicli be bad to contend m 
Bengal were of a different character The Begulatmg Act, 
passed by the British Parhament m 1773, had Diggengiong 
come mto force By it Hastings was appomted witntne 
first Governor-General of Bengal, with control 
over the other two presidencies , and he was to be assisted 
by fom Councillors Of these four, one was already m India, 
and he generally supported his chief m the subsequent dis- 
agreements 

The other three came direct from England and with the 
captious spirit that marked their whole subsequent bearmg, 
they had no sooner landed at Calcutta than they began to 
complam It seemed throughout that their mam idea was to 
harass and not to assist Hastmgs m the government of India 

A few months after their arnval he summed them up 
tersely but accurately ' The General (Clavermg) rummages 
the consultations for disputable matter Monson receives, 
and I have been assured descends even to sohcit, accusations 
Francis writes Led by the latter, who from the first was a 
bitter and uncompronnsmg opponent of Hastmgs, they had 
the majority m the Council and they straightway proceeded 
to mqnire mto aU, and to undo as much as possible, of the 
administf ativp work; which the Governor-General had accom- 
plished m previous years Hastmgs was powerless , though 
head of the Council, he was forced to subrmt to their demands 

Their deeds were of httle advantage to the country ‘ The 
effect of their reforms,^ says Macaulay, ‘ was that all protec- 
tion to hfe and property was withdrawn, and that gangs of 
robbers plundered and slaughtered with impumty m the very 
suburbs of Calcutta ’ 

The natives were qmck* to mark the changed position , and 
accusations against Hastings began to pour m from those 
who hoped lio curry favour with the new Council They 
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woro all received with akenty, whothor behev^ or not, 
the charge were acted upon HastuigB mdip^antly but 
rightly Tcfuaed to preside at a Council whoso mamben pre- 
sumed to flit m judgment upon him, and whose personal vm- 
(lictivcnesa was evident to aQ the other English reaideiita m 
tho presidency , and after a violent altercation, he left the 
meeting 

Tho worst accusation against the Governor-General had' 
been brought by Nuncumar The two men had never been 
fnonds even in early days at MorahidAbAd and smee TTwwtingH 
had used tho Hindu as a tool in deposmg Muhammed Sexa 
Khan and abolishing the dual government, Nuncumar had 
hated tho Governor of Bengal with tho cunnmg patient hate 
that can await tho day of reckoning for years With the 
am\’al of Sir Phihp Francis came at last the opportumty he 
sought. Ho clifljgod Hastings with puttang offioat up to 
sale, with taking bnbes and connivmg at the escape of 
mminrtla, and With Other equally sonous offences, 

Ftancifl eageriy accepted Ao acousabonB, which Nuncumar 
professed himself ready to prove beyond the ahadow of doubt 
but when he was called upon to do bo he was unable to pro- 
duce the evidence upon ^ch his chargee reeted. The failure 
of so vindiobv© on enemy to sabstanbat© hjB eoozaaUona 
spgainst TTmrtingii ifl a euffltaent proof of the basoleeflueas of 
fiKohaigce. 

But lie end of Nuncumar e long career was now near at 
An old ocousabon of forgery was still bangmg over 
his head, for which ho had been imprisoned for contempt of 
ooort and released by Hastmgfl some bmo before the Council 
had arrived m Tnfim and the faaal had stood over for tie 
oonaiderabon of the Supreme Court of Judjoature m Bengal, 
the new Judicial Court which had been eet np by the 
labng Act of 1773, 

The jndgefl of thst Court had now arrived^ m Indm and 
Nuncumar was brought before them m due opuiB©. There 
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can be little doubt that Francis and Ins sup^oiteis on the 
Council w^d bave prevented tbe trial of tbe enemy of 
Hastmgs bad it been witbin tbeir power to do so , but tbe 
Eegulatmg Act bad placed tbe admimstration of justice 
beyond tbe control of tbe Council 

On tbe 8tb June 1776 tbe tnal of Nuncmnar began before 
Cbief-Justice Impey, three other judges of tbe Supreme Court, 
and a jury Tbe case bad aroused enormous mterest, and 
tbe old Mayor's Court of Calcutta was crowded with spec- 
tators , for Nuncmnar bad been a leadmg man m Bengal 
for many years past, and bis recent accusations against tbe 
Governor-General were known to tbe pubbc 

Tbe trial was prolonged for several days, for tbe case was 
difficult and complicated Tbe evidence was mtncate , and 
tbe fact that it was necessary to mterpret it contmuaby 
delayed tbe proceedmgs Many of tbe witnesses for tbe 
defence were evidently perjurmg themselves , and tbe judges, 
who were unaccustomed to tbe gross perjury that prevails 
m tbe East, were compelled to examine them somewhat 
closely 

But at length tbe case drew to a close Chief- Justice Impey 
began bis charge to tbe jury, and be was about to direct them 
to acqmt tbe pnsoner when Nuncmnar demanded that one of 
bis witnesses should be recalled Tbe request was allowed , 
but tbe accused, wbq bad wished to fortify bis case by further 
evidence, bad unknowmgly wrought bis own rum Tbe de- 
meanour of tbe witness was suspicious , bis evidence was 
palpably false, and tbe case for tbe defence broke down 
completely 

Tbe jury, after proper direction, consulted together m 
private , Nuncmnar was found guilty, and sentenced to death 
Tbe condemned criminal appealed with piteous entreaty to 
Francis , but Francis did not move a finger to succour tbe 
man whose accusations be bad been so ready to accept , and 
Nuncmnar wa^ executed. 
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B}- tho ONidcnce of the caao nnd the letter of ^ Eng lmTi 
law ho was cortamlj guilty of the offence with ^ch he waa 
charged. And tho citromo sentence "of the ]aw for 

forgery at that tunc was death, although the capital penalty 
WES not always enforced oven m England But the En gTinTi 
law had only recently been mtroduced m India, and foigery 
was considorod a venial enmo m tho East, 

These concdcratiotis might have been urged on behalf of 
Nuncumar hut they were not. For the interest which 
Calcutta had tohen m tho case had httls to do with the 
abstract theory of bw it had httlo to do even with the actual 
guilt of Nuncumar The popular interest was due to the fact 
that Nuncumar and Hostings wore deadly enemies, and that 
Hastings stood alone m Bei^al while Nuncumar had the 
support of tho CoundL The acquittal of Nunortmar would 
therefore have been regarded as a oonvmang proof that the 
GoTcmor-Oencral had lost his power m Bengal, and accoaa 
tiona Qgamst hrm would have been multaphed by the thou 
sand. The condemnataon and ereoution of Nunouznar on 
the other hand, were at once taken as s signal victory of 
Hastings* over his powerful enemy 

The comadence between the aocusaticm which Nuncumar 
had brought against Hastmgs and the execution of Nuncumar 
so shortly afterwards was ot least suspiQous and many of 
the enemies of HflHtmgs m England w well as m Bengal, 
beheved that he had mstagated the prosecution of Nuncumar 
before the Supreme Court, and that he had mfluenoed the sen- 
tence which was passed upon the forger But no satisfactorv 
evidence m support of that supposition has ever been dis- 
covered ^though determined attempts have been made 
to manufacture the evidence that was not forth oo mmg , and 
to bbeken the oharaoter of Judge Imp^ m order to reflect 
on Hastings these attempts have all been shown to be 
baseless. ^ . 

But if TTfljrhmgs was umoocaifc of tampenng with the oourse 
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of justiccv^lic execution of Nuncumar had served him in good 
stead Freni that day tlierc were no moic accyisaiions, true 
or false, hroii^ht agaiin^t him before the Council 

And m time he was once more master of Bengal One of 
the memheis of the Council died , and by his on n vote, his 
castmg vote as Governor, and the vote of his old supporter 
from the first, Hastings could now ovemde the malice of his 
opponents Sir Philip Francis mdecd continued to grumble, 
to criticise and to mterfere , but now that he was m a 
minority, he was harmless 

One last quarrel there was ^ I do not,’ said Hastmgs at 
one of the meetmgs, ‘ trust to hli Francis’ promises of candour, 
convinced that he is incapable of it I judge of his pubhc 
conduct by his private, which I have foimd to be void of truth 
and honour ’ The harsh words were thoroughly justified, 
but a challenge naturally followed , and Hastmgs was im- 
prudent enough to risk his life m a duel, m which, however, 
Francis was wounded 

The latter recovered, and formal meetmgs contmued at 
the Council Board , but Francis soon afterwards returned to 
England, where, from his seat m the House of Commons, he 
contmued to declaim agamst Hastmgs and aU his work m 
India with unabated vigour and unceasmg hate When 
the Govemor-Generdl finally returned from Bengal, Francis 
was one "of the chief agitators for his impeachment , but for 
the remamder of the great administrator’s career m the East, 
the mahee of his opponent touched him no more ^ 

Thus victorious over his enemy on the Council, Hastmgs 
disavowed the resignation that, m a moment of Tiie imperial 
despair, he had instructed his agent m London 
to hand to the East India Company , and though he was 

^ Sir Philip Francis died, as he had lived, a disappomted and bitter 
man It had been his ambTtion to be appointed (jovernor-General of 
India, and he continued for many years to hope that the post would be 
offered to him , but happily for the British Empire in India, his desire 
was notkratified^ 
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constirod both by his omplojcra and by PaiiiamMit for hia 
arbitrary nctV neither the directors of Company nor the 
ministers of the CroTvn were prepared to tnm. The 

dangoTB then threatening the Empire on all Eidcfl were far 
too serious to allou* of one of its foremost men being recalled 
to ansrrer for his cninea however great those cranes were 
bebeved to bo 

The cnsia was mdeed a torriblo one The Engliwh colonies 
m Amcnca were m revolt, and the Bntish armies were not 
victonoos against them. France had been qoiok to saue the 
opportunity and had declared war against bar neaghbour 
Spam had followed France. Evurywher© Bntain soemM 
about to lose those magnificent conquests "^^ch had been 
made under the first Pitt everywhere, that is, but m India 
And even m India the atoatson was black enou^ The 
news of oar defeats in the West might reach the East at any 
tune a native rebelban would follow as a matter of coaine. 
There were already many mdicatsoss of local unrest The 
French wore known to have designs on India and theor 
capaaty as leaders of nativo leviee and as rulea of other 
races had already been weD proved. So long as a states- 
man of the capacity of Warren Hastings remamed at the 
head of affairs there was a reasonable probabflity of safety 
m the East if he were removed, it was a matter of chance 
whether a second Clire would step into tiie breach. Hast- 
ings, therefore, though c^ensared by his employers for thoee 
de^ which he would not have committed but for their 
continual demands for money and though blamed by Pariia 
ment for acts to which he was dnvm by those OouncflloiB 
whom Parliament itaelf had approved, was suffered to re main 
Governor-General of Indio. His countrymen generously 
reframed from putting Hastings on tnal until after he had 
saved the Empire for them. 

Meanwhile a oompheated eenes of events had already 
led up to the outbreak of the first unportanC war silice the 
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depaitiice< of Clive from the East The Marathas were the 
great mihtaiy confederation of the Hindus , sAid smce their 
rise m the Seventeenth century on the rums of First 
the Mughal Empire, there were few paits of India Maratiia 
that had not felt then power 

About the year 1634:, when the whole government of the 
pemnsula was m confusion, an adventurer had begun to play 
a conspicuous part m the struggles of the Deccan In his 
own district he qmckly became supreme Native levies 
formed his armies, and a primitive but terrible warfare was 
waged The neighbourmg peasants, of whom his troops 
mainly consisted, were called together at the slacker periods 
of the agncultural year, and armed and mounted by him , 
and they swept down upon their enemies, who for the 
purposes of plunder were anybody whose possessions were 
great enough to be attractive Part of the booty was made 
over to the victorious peasant-soldiery, who returned well- 
rewarded to their homes , part remamed to the leader of this 
strange army, who retired to his strongholds m the hdls 
until necessity or humour should prompt another raid 

Such was the beginmng of the great Maratha confederation 
The system grew and flourished , a number of kmgs or chiefs 
arose m various parts of India, loosely aUied m common 
defence , and later the general centre of the commumty was 
estabhshed at Poona 

When the military head of the confederation sank, as did 
the autocrat of every Asiatic monarchy after two or three 
generations,’ mto an efiemmate and slothful fop, carmg only 
to hve m luxury, to toy with dancmg-guls and to chew 
bhang, the nommal chieftamship was still vested m him , 
but the real rulers of the Marathas from that time were the 
Peshwds, whose position as mayors of the palace at Poona 
was much the same as ’that of the masters of the Erench 
Merovmgians 

Towards tW middle of the eighteenth century, however, 
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sarcd fho great provmco of Gurernt almost without atrikmg 
0 blow Cfl^tain Popham, too, attempted and achieved a 
feat which even tho danng Sir Eyre Cooto ^tagmabaed aa 

nbeoluto madness bo attacked by storm, and captared, 
tho rook fortress of Gwalior which Imd been called the key 
of India 

The oflect of these victones and especially of this last 
bnlhant exploit on tho natives, must have be^ great and 
Hastin gs Ix^n to question whethor it would not be advis- 
able to crush the whole dangerous Haratlia oonfedoration m 
on© strngglo and to bncg ah the States loosely olhed under 
that name to acknowledgo the paramount Bntish authority 
before permitting peace to be made Gwahor was already 
m English hands but the capital of Poona waa still the seat 
of the Peohwds and the other three centres of Maratha 
power Indore, Baroda and Nagpur were as yet untonohed 

It would have been a happy thmg for Bntish India had 
the Governor-General been able to cany out his idea of over 
throwing the Maratha States for thev remained a menace 
for many years afterwards, oud were only conquered eventu 
ally after two long and arduous wars m the next oentuiy 
But after the first onslaught, the Bntish found themselves 
opposed with a resolution which, if it did not result m their 
defeat, at least checked their advance and for long the 
contest remamed undocaded 

Eventually the first Maratha War was concluded tamely 
m th^/year 1782 by the Treaty of Solbai. The British 
dommions were enlarged by the retention of Shlsette, with 
Elephanta and two other am all islands but except for these 
wretihed acquisitions — poor reward for three years fighting 
— the Status quo was restored The conflict, profitless at 
beet, had made oonsidarable demands on the 'Bntish I nd i a n 
revenues, ^duoh Warren HastmgA found it diffionlt to 
replemah he had long been aiok of a war which was not of 
hiB making, nTid which he had di5ap|)roved fc.*qni the first ^ 
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nnd Tslieiv^tho new and (ciiible name of ITaidni Ali of ]\Iy 8 orc 
began to be bceKl from end (o end of India a€ tlint of tbc 
most formidable naluc foe tlic Lnglnli bad c\er bad to 
encounter m the peniuMih, lie hastened to make peace v.itb 
tbc ^laratbas on the bct^t terms be could 

To Hn‘^ting 5 mdeed uas unjust I 3 given llic blame of tbc 
var bmng occurred at all. ‘The Maratba lYar lias been, 
and IS }ct, called mine, God knows wb)’/ bo complained in 
1780 , ‘ I was forced into it It began with the nets of others 
unlmovm to me Perhaps llic war with Ilaidnr may be, 
m like manner, chilled n^y war ^ 

Tbc Go\criimcnt of Bomba} bad been too forw’ard m Irjing 
to ewlcnd its possessions, tbc Go\crnmcnt of i\Iadrn 3 bad 
pursued a policy tbc exact reverse The result nio First 
was tbc same m both eases, a prolonged and profit- Mrsoro war 
less war , but as the penalties of daruig are commonly less 
than those of timidity, so was the war with the Maratbas 
insignificant m comparison to that w itb l\Iysorc The Govern- 
ment of I\Iadras bad been for years notorious for its feeble 

^ Tho pohc} of Uihting<i cs'^eutinllj picific , it cannot bo better 
defined than in hiu oavn •v\orda ‘Ibc Innd required j'enrs of quiet to 
restore its population nnd culture, nnd all mj nets Mere, ucIb of peace 
I a^ns busied in raisinj, a great nnd avcigbtj fabric, of a\ Inch nil tlio parts 
were jet loose, and dc'^titute of tbc siipcnoi a\ eight aibich aans to give 
them tboir support, and, if I inaj' so express inj’sclf, their collateral 
strength A tempest or an earthquake could not bo more fatal to a 
builder whoic avails a\ ere uncovered, and his unfinished cohinins trembling 
in the hrcerc, tiian tlic* ravages or terrors of a\ar to mo and all my 
hopes I should haae sought no accession of tciritorj I should 

haa e rejected the offer of any position avhicli a\ ould haa c enlarged our line 
of defence, avitliout a moie than proportionate augmentation of dcfensiao 
strength and rcatnue I should hnac encouraged, hut not solicited, new" 
alliances These I should Imae ohscracd as my religion But 

though I profess the doctrine of peace, I by no moans protend to have 
folloared it wnth so implicit a deaotion ns to make sacrifices to it I have 
never yielded a substantial right avliicli I could assort, or submitted to 
a WTong avliicli I could repel as ith a moral assurance of success and 
I can allude to instances in avliicli I should haa o deemed it criminal not 
to have hazarded both the p^iblic safety and my oasm, in a crisis of 
uncommon and adequate emergency, or in an occasion of dangerous 
example ’ The singulailj" graceml literary style in avhich Hastings avroto 
justified Ins old nmster at Westminstci School, avho had vrislied him to 
devote his life ta letters 
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Bntiali Burning with resentment and with a keenmemoiy 
of the contnwod refusal of the Madras Cpuncal to tDj 
themselves with him, and with a yet keener recollection 
of agreements which they had broken, Hcidnr prepared for 
revenge. 

Ho was now an old man but there was no ogn of age m 
his movements Ho first mado peace with his perpetual 
onomics, the Marathos An olhance was concluded with his 
neighbour tho NUom of HoidordbAd. The two most power 
ful Musalm6n powers of Southern India thus united, Hatdsr 
prepared for the attack. Tho army of Mysore had been 
steadily enlarged dunng tbo past two years and it was now 
ready for immediate semco The military stons which Iw 
had obtamed from France were rcquisitioned- 

Port of tho army was moved to tho border of Mysore where 
it looked down over tho wfld descent which led into the flat 
Kamatio beneath and tho road to one of the pnnapal panes 
was already bong cleared. 

All these preporaticms were known to the English at Madras 
of many they had been awaro for some tune. Yet notlrmg 
was done to protect the important Bntish interests in the 
Kamatio "UTiat can we do f asked the Governor of the 
presidenoy feebly we have no money but we m e a n to 
assemble an army 

The next day tho news arrived that Porto Novo and the 
distnot withm fifty miles of Madras had been plundered 
that TTflidar s army was a hundred thousand strong that 
a corps of Frenchmen were among his auxilmneb. 

Anil wherever the army of Hnidar went it brought rum and 
deetruebon. The houses were fired, the crops destroyed 
the people fled to the mountains and the forests. The whole 
of the Kamatic seemed about to he destroyed. 

Nor was thm alL A few days* later Madras itself was 
threatened and man y of the En glmh merchants took refug® 
m Fort Bt. George, for the country around wns m the hands 
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of HaidStj and the sight of the burning villages m the vicinity 
inspired awful forebodings as to the fate of the capital 

Suddenly, however, Haidar determined to capture Arcot 
before attempting" Madras , and he immediately attacked 
and took that fortress Meanwhile the presidential govern- 
ment was m a miserable condition They had no money, 
and the neighbouimg piinces pleaded poverty when a loan 
was desired An army mdeed there was , but the British 
officers were ignorant of Haidar s movements, while every 
act of theirs was conveyed to him at once by the natives. 
The troops were m two detachments , each was attacked 
separately by BCaidar both were defeated One was 
destroyed , the other fled 

Nothmg now lay between Madras and destruction The 
Enghsh who were there were not the men to nse superior to 
'their difficulties, and to organise victory out of defeat With 
the exception of a few forts, which still offered resistance, 
the whole south of India was m the hands of Haidar Ah 

No help could be expected from England, for England was 
herseH m sore straits , and, m any case, any help that nught 
have been sent from Europe would have arrived too late In 
Warren Hastmgs’ emphatic expression, ' the Company's exist- 
ence vbrated to the edge of perdition, and it has at all 
' times been suspended by a thread so fine that the touch of 
chance might break, or the breath of opimon dissolve it 
and mstantaneous wiU be its fall whenever it shall happen 
And it was Hastmgs, m fact, who agam saved the Company 
at this cnsis 

A swift ship earned the news of the Mysore outbreak from 
Madras to Calcutta , and withm twenty-four hours the 
Governor-General of Bengal had thought out a complete 
new plan of pohey, adapted to the altered condition of affairs 
Every nerve must be steamed to preserve the Eamatic for 
the- empire The Maratha War had been important , it was 
now only a sec.oAdary consideration Eifteen lakhs of rupees, 

VOL n • I 
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and oil Iho availablo troops of Bengal Tvero sent t(^ jJIadras 
some diflicultj only occomng with the sopojs, whose religion 
did not permit them to tmvcl by sea. Sir thilip Francas 
indeed raised objections m the Conndl Boom he would have 
sent only half the money and no mihtary aid at alL But 
the day when he could senously embarraas TTmrtmgH was 
over and his suggestions, which if earned out would m 
ovitably have lost the Kamatic, were disregarded. But this 
was not nlL The Governor of Fort St George wris evidently 
utterly incompetent and Hastings, by a bold aierose of 
power determined to suspend him Sir Eyre Coote was 
despatched to toko charge of all the operations against TTmdRr 

Ah. 

Coote was now past his prune and his consfituhon was 
undermined by disease but he had stfll much of the great 
ahiUty which ho had shown at Wandewash He reached 
lUadras on 5th biovember 1780 and so Lttle trmft had been 
lost by Ha^tuigs m organising relief that the French deet 
which jt had been feared would intercept the Bntiah trans 
ports had not yet arnved. 

On 17th January 1781 Coote marched northwards, hoping 
to draw Haidar m pursuit He succeeded but Haidar with 
considerable cunning, drew the Fngliii^i general further inland 
by threatening Cuddalur and then swung round and mter 
posed his army between Coote and the Bntialubase of action 
at iladras, 

Coote retreated to Porto Novo near the coast but his 
position was now precanous m the extreme. His whole 
anny was only an thousand sepoys and two thousand English, 
while TTBidnr WBS forty thousand strong If Coote were 
defeated, the loss of Maius was oertam and even Hastmga 
could not improvifle another army to reconquer the Kam atic. 

In theee carcumstances, the Bullan of Mysore expected an 
easy victory and Coote determined to give battle. Indeed 
ho could do nothing else and one who had teen present as 
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a youngTlian at Plassey would not fear to figiit agamst odds, 
even tLougli the army he had now to encounter**was led by a 
very different 5saan from the supme Nawab of Murshiddhdd 
On 1st July I78l1iie great battle of Porto Novo took place, 
and Haidar Ah was utterly defeated 
Coote followed up his successes by further attacks on the 
remnants of Mysorean power m the Kamatic, until, com- 
pletely worn out, his health gave way, and he was forced to 
return to Calcutta Even then he still wished to serve his 
country , and at the earhest possible moment, long mdeed 
before he was fit for work, he went back agam to Madras 
But although Coote was no more than fifty-seven years of 
age, the brave man's body was exhausted by his long and 
arduous hfe m the field , and m 1783, two days after his 
arrival at the southern capital, he died Sir Eyre Coote 
was not, and would never have thought of placmg himself, 
m the same rank held by men hke Chve , but m the annals 
of our Indian Empire the victor of Wandewash and Porto 
Novo holds no mconspicuous place, as the military saviour 
on two distmct occasions of Bntish power m the south 
In the meantime, Lord Macartney, the new Governor of 
Madras, had arrived , and overtures for peace were made to 
Haidar Ah They were rejected , and m the words of the 
Sultan's reply we can see much of the reason for his bitter, 
but not unlounded, erpmty agamst the British ‘ The governors 
( and sirdars who enter mto treaties return after one or two 
years to Europe,' he wrote , ' and their acts and deeds 
become of no effect, fresh governors and sirdars mtroduce 
new considerations Prior to your commg, when the Governor 
and Council 'of Madras had departed from then: treaty of 
alhance and friendship, I sent to confer with them, and to 
ask the reason for such a breach of faith The answer given 
was, that they who made those conditions had gone to Europe 
You write that you have come with the sanction of the Ehng 
and the Compaiiy to settle all matters, which gives me great 
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happiness You air nro a man of wisdom and cofiiprehend 
all things miato\cr jou may judge proper and beet, that 
Tou will do You mention that troops hare arrived, and 
nro doily omvuig from Europe. Of thiff I have no doubt 
I depend on the favour of God for my successes. The m 
compotonco of the Sfadras administration, the lack of con 
tinmty in their policy the absence mdecd of any real pohey 
nt all the wretched nature of the excuses put forward for 
breaking their word could not have been more forcibly 
exposed 

Nothing could bring TTftidnr Ah to trust m their professions 
ogam for ho hod no reason to do bo and he contmued the 
war albeit without much snccesa till his death m 1782 
Even then it did not end Tipii, his son and heir who had 
already helped his father against the English contmued the 
contest assisted by fresh supphea from France In the follow 
mg year however pcaco was concluded between France and 
England, and Tipd was forced from now to depend upon his 
own resoaroQS and the first ilysore War qmcldy diw to a 
dose m 1784 a mutual restitatioD of all conquests being the 
baas of peace 

The long administration of Hastmgs was Kkewise drawing 
to a dose and the last few months dunng which he held 
office were qmet and uneventful, m strange con 
ofHisUasi, trast to the tnrmoil of the ^xevioufl twelve years. 
iTss. There was peace m India there was peace m 

Europe. TTmtlftr All was dead and there was no reason to 
fear any farther attacks from the French. The opposition 
that now confronted Hastanjp m the Council at Calcutta was 
weak anil maffeotuaL 

At length, m the sptmg of 1786 he sailed from India to 
the aocompanimant of many marks of genome eorrow from 
both the natrvBB and the Engltsh expecting to roemvo at 
home the honours and rewards he had earned by such splendid 
Borvio^ and to retire at last to that ance?tml estate at 
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DaylesfoM, of whose acquisition lie had dreamed smce his 
childhood * 

Daylesford Indeed he acquired , hut instead of hemg 
honoured, he was "deviled by his countrymen The burmng 
woids he addressed to Parhament when summoned Reward 

to defend his actions and his pohcy in the East 
are eloquent of the bitterness which his reception caused 
him ‘ I enlarged/ he said, ‘ and gave shape and consistency 
to the dominion you held there , I preserved it , I sent forth 
its arrmes with an efiectual but economical hand, through 
unknown and hostile regions, to the support of your other 
possessions , to the retneral of one from degradation and 
dishonour, and of the other from loss and subjection I 
maintained the wais which were of your formation, or 
that of others, not of nune I gave you aU and you 
have rewarded me with confiscation, disgrace, and a hfe of 
impeachment ^ 


CHAPTER m 

PARLLOIENT AND THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 177f2-98i 

We havg already seen that Parhament had, at various times, 
intervened in the afiairs of the East India Company On 
a stnct mterpretatioi} of the letter of the law, the House of 
Commons had perhaps no constitutional nght to touch on 
matters of this nature The associations of adventurers 
received theu charters from the Crown alone Their business 
lay in foreign lands, and all foreign questions were, in a 
peculiar degree, the prerogative of the Crown Neither the 
Tudors nor the Stuarts recognised the nght of Parliament 

to intei\eue between the Crown and those to whom it had 

« 

’ Authentic'; — Ai before, with tlic wMitionnl peilnmcnt n rtciiiils 
of the lime J'':jiccinlh importint are thcli!Ogriphic= of Cine, ]Jr. nngs, 
Cornu illn, ami the Lritish ‘<tatc'-nien of the period 9 lie pi' n.hlet'i on 
Imhan atf'ir' ntx rg?iii u^clul Ilviulcr mid Mill for Indn it'-eP 
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happiness Tou, Dr are a man of wisdom and coCiprdiend 
all things, flVhatc\cr j’ou mar judge proper and that 
you VnTl do You mention that troops hayo amred, and 
are dailj arriving from Europe. Of thirf have no doubt 
I depend on the favour of God for my euccessea. The m 
compotonco of the Madras administration^ the lacL of con 
tinuitj ID their policy tho ftbsaoco indeed of any real pohey 
at all tho wretched nature of the excuses put forward for 
breaking their word conld not have been more forcibly 
exposed 

Nothing conld bring Haidar All to trust m their professions 
again, for he hod no reason to do so and he contained the 
WOT albeit without much succeaa till his death m 1782 
Even then it did not end Tipd his son and heir who had 
already helped his father against the Enghah contained the 
contcat assisted by fresh ffupphea from France, In the follow 
mg year however peace was ooncloded between France and 
England, and Tipd WHS forced from now to depend upon 2us 
own resoarcefl and the first Mysore War qmokly drew to a 
close m 1784 a mutual resbtution of all oongneetB being the 
basis of peace 

The long administration of Hastings was likewise drawing 
to a close and the lost few months during which he held 
E«tir«iii*nt wcre qmet and uneventful, m strange con 

of Hirttac*, trast to the turmofl of the ^vicras twelve years. 
iTBS There was peace m India there was peace m 

Europe. Haidar Ah was dead and there ttbs no reason to 
fear any further attacks from tho French. The opposition 
that now confronted Hastings in the Coonoi] at Galoutts wss 
weak and meffectuaL 

At length m the spring of 1786 he sailed from India, to 
the aocompomment of many znaiks of genuine sorrow from 
both the nativoB and the Knghslf expecting to receive at 
home the honours and rewards he had earned by such splendid 
semoea and to retire at last to that anceptral estate at 
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Dayleafoid., of whose acquisition he had dieamed smce his 

childhood ' 

Daylesfoid Indeed he acquired , but instead of being 

honouredj he was leviled by his countrymen The burning 

words he addressed to Parhament when summoned „ 

, , _ , , ^ , His Reward 

to defend his actions and his policy m the East 

are eloquent of the bitterness which his reception caused 

him " I enlarged/ he said, ‘ and gave shape and consistency 

to the dommion you held there , I preserved it , I sent forth 

its arrmes with an effectual but economical hand, through 

unknown and hostile regions, to the support of your other 

possessions , to the retrieval of one from degradation and 

dishonour, and of the other from loss and subjection I 

mamtamed the wars which were of your formation, or 

that of others, not of mine I gave you aU and you 

have rewarded me with confiscation, disgrace, and a hfe of 

impeachment ’ 


CHAPTER HI 

PAELIAMENT AND THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 1772-981 

We havf; already seen that Parhament had, at various times, 
mtervened m the afians of the East India Company On 
a strict mterpretatioij of the letter of the law, the House of 
Commons had perhaps no constitutional nght to touch on 
matters of t^s nature The associations of adventurers 
received their charters from the Crown alone Their business 
lay m foreign lands, and aU foreign questions were, m a 
pecuhar degree, the prerogative of the Grown Neither the 
Tudors nor the Stuarts recogmsed the nght of Parhament 

to mtervene between the Crown and those to whom it had 

% 

^ Authonties — As before, witb the additional parliamentary records 
of the time Especially important are the biographies of Chve, Hastings, 
Cornwallis, and the British statesmen of the period The pamphlets on 
Indian affairs are agim useful Hunter and Mill for India itself 
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’ granted oharterB ncvnrticlcas as a matter of or 

convenience SDrsomctmiesnndor protest fhov alloi^ it 

On its side Parliamont had no doubt of itr’nght of mter 
fercnca A charter to trade conferred a xhonopolv of trade 
in a parbcular district and the right of the CroTm to grant 
monopolies was one on ^rfuch the Commons kept a jealous 
opc. A charter to colonise presupposed the right of the 
Crown to govern the colony founded^ with or without repre- 
sentative institutions m neatly every case it stipulated that 
the Crown should receive certain de^to or indefinite sums 
in return for the pnvilege and proteoticm^ nominal or reak 
which went with the chmrter The extension of the Bntuih 
dominions oversees to any large extent wonW therefore have 
enriched the Crown oonaiderahly and might conceivably have 
rendered it independent of the home Paihament hence the 
interest with which the Commons followed the quesUon of 
charters end monopolies. 

Bnt after the executson of Charles i sD the fonetions of 
the Cro w n devolved on Parliament and at the restoration of 
tlie monarchy it was nnpcwdblo for things to rervert to then 
previous positioiL From that time therefecre, the nght of 
Parbament to mtervene m the afiaus of the chartered and 
proprietary compamee was unqueetaoned even mor^ evident 
was its nght to revise the ohartets by which the Grown granted 
pnvilegee, and to detetmino for how long s^ penod those 
privileges should be renewed. 

For a oenttuy little more was aimed at The nnpenal 
policy of Cromwell had thrown the ^mour of nnpenaliam 
over many of the acts of his Paihamenta bnt the reaction 
came immediately after his death. From that tame the 
debates on the renewal of charters turned mamly on the 
amount that could be , obtained from the trading oompamee 
for the relief of home taxation a sort of mcome-tai levied 
m advance on speoulatiTe profita, that frequently it is difficult 
to dtstingmsh from pobtioal blackmaiL \ 
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A cbango of ^^cw is first noticeable in the time of the* 
eldei Pitt The Empire of India \sas now falling mto the 
hands of England, or rather into the hands* of a tiadiug 
company that \vas boimd to use its position pmnarily for 
the purpose of paying dividends It was a situation un- 
paralleled in the lustor}'' of the world , although endowed 
with the privileges of rule, the East India Company did not 
recogmse the responsibihties , nor did Parhament for some 
tune consider it nccessaiy to take any steps to reform the 
government of India 

Gradually, however, the feehng grew stronger that some 
more efficacious system of control was necessary, and, as 
might be expected, Pitt, the great imperial statesman of the 
age, was the first to discuss the matter In 1760 he already 
thought the government of India ‘ the gieatest of aU objects, 
accordmg to my view of great ^ He meditated deeply over 
the problem, which seemed to resolve itself mto the question, 
whether conquests never contemplated by a charter should 
be deemed an essential part of that charter 

Unfortunately, the mysterious illness which for a time 
clouded his intellect prevented him from takmg any action , 
but when the renewal of the Company's charter was agam 
debated m 1773, he at once showed his mterest In the 
lettep on the subject that has been preserved, he puts his 
view of, the case clearly ‘ I always conceived that there is 
m substantial justice a mixed nght to the territorial revenues 
between the State and the Company as jomt captors, the 
State eqmtably entitled to the larger share as largest con- 
tributor m the acqmsition Nor can the Company’s 
share, when ascertamed, be considered as private property 
but m trust for the pubhc purpose of the defence of India and 
the extension of trade , never m any case ta be portioned 
out m dividends to tl5,e extmction of trade ’ At this time 
Burke also showed his mterest m oriental matters, and we 
have already seen that an Act to regulate afiairs in India 
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passed throogh Parbamenfc m apito of the proteet*- of the 
directors of -the Company 

But the great Btorm was still to come a ^rm in com 
panson to which the outoy that took plftfe over the mi»- 
govemmont which C^vo was sent out to check was merely a 
passing thundercloud on a aurnmer day 

During the debates on the India Bill the name of Clive had 
often been called in question, and the part he had taken m 
PErilanuiit government' of India was referred to cen 
and cniT* sonoualy by many membaa. On him was viaited 
all the wrath which had gradually been accumu 
latmg against the whole body of Anglo-Indians for several 
yeoTB. The nabobs as the latter were commonly called m 
England were for many reasons a moet unpopnlar of 
men.^ They did not generally come of high family yet 
their wealth enabled them to outshme the heeds of old conn^ 
houses. That wealth could boy them evurythmg save bread 
mg and respect and they attempted to cover the dehaeniy 
after the manner of the upstart all the world over by maolence 
Ac^istomod to command m India, they assumed an over 
beating tone at home Their dameanour naturally roujed 
the funous resentment of all those particles of Boaely which 
they had displaced the aspinng anob and the lofty patnenan 
were for once alhed in detesfang a common foe. And these 
critics were joined by a type of ninn whom modern England 
to her coat Imows too well we may be sufe that, ‘among the 
enemiM of the nabobs there ware not lacking thoee who axe 
meanly enyious of the more conspicuous or more fortunate m 
life th»Ti themselves, and whose sole delict seems to be to 

^ Ai v«r« thetr aoiia «t Oxford Unlrenity M u pohitod ont In 

Oi^ard dU CbtAiry if writer* li*T» **cnl»d 

the corrnpUoii of •ijhtodth-caatnry BogUod to the orll inflaeitc* of tie 
weelthr Anrlo-Ioduns i hot it timet Im remembered that the nmboba 
were eikar HU e limited dee* end that the irfinafectarete et htene were 
tnairlniT mooeT et leeet ee rapidly et thla Urns, And it le not InTerlaWy 
tme that wealth ie oat to bM neee eron by thoee who hare aii*a»ed it 
more qjaloUy th*" their lew fortnnita or more boneat nd^^orm- 
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traducfTflnd to besmircli lliosc of tlica countrymen who have 
performed great pirhlic services overseas « 

It began to he whispered that tire enormous wealth of the 
Anglo-Indians had, been obtained by extortion and t}nanny 
of the most cruel land and the nabobs at once foimd enrolled 
among their opponents such men as the orator Burke, w'hose 
pure soul was filled with a passion for justice to the w'eak, 
and the poet Cowper, whose terrible mdictmcnt of the imquity 
of the Enghsh in India seems directly inspired by that divine 
teacher w’ho bade men be merciful to the poor and helpless 

The storm centred on Chvo . for he was the chief of all the 
nabobs And to the revilements of his countrymen at home 
he found were now added the curses of those whom he had 
balked of malang a fortune m India His good and his evil 
acts ahke told agamst him 

Every item of his conduct was investigated by Parhament 
with mahgnant care . " I am sure,' Chve once exclaimed, ' if 
I had any sore places about me, they would have been found , 
they have probed me to the bottom ; no lement plasters have 
been apphed to heal, no, they were aU of the bhster kind ’ 
After*the trial he said bitterly, and wnth truth, that he had 
been exammed like a common sheep-stealer , but a sense of 
compassion for his wrongs had already turned feehng m his 
favour "When the direct vote of censure was moved m the 
House, th« previous question was put and earned , and while 
his excesses were n6t glossed over, it was resolved unam- 
mously ' that Robert Lord Chve did at the same tune render 
great and mehtonous services to his country ’ 

The verdict was a just one * but it brought no peace to 
Chve He rusted m mactivity ; he, whose whole manhood 
had been passed m conflict, could not exist m Beathof 
luxunous idleness The strange melancholy of cuve, 1774 
his youth agam began to prey upon him and a few months 
later he died by his own hand, havmg only just entered his 
fiftieth year ^ The ignorant and the superstitious at once 
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seized on tlio event os a sign that the Devil had conM by hu 
own end there were oven aomo good men vho bo for forgot 
their robgion as to saggest that the jnst retention of God 
had o\'ortalkCn the oppreasor 

The ■war of pamphlcta attackmg and defending the East 
India Company went on unceasingly The nsuig newspaper 
indiia coa ]Oin^ m the debate The evil 

troT cr ij gemua of Sir Pl^p Pranas returned from Ama to 
add aenmony to the conlxoversy Btatecmen ■were ' 
meanwhile occupied in deviamg schemes of better government 
for the Indian posseasioas of Bataim Tbe mantle of Pitt fell 
on bis son The loss of the American colomes made men fear 


the loss of the Indian Empire and the news of the growing 
power of Haider Ah gave countenance to the fear But 
until the chart^M of the Company was near expiry nothmg 
could be done ^and. Warren Hftstmgs was stDl ruling firmly 
and wisely m the East 

At length in 1760 negotiataons were begun between the 
directoii and the mipenal treasury for a renewal of the 
monopoly There were many difBcjdtiea to be enocfuntered 
and the two old questaone still remained To whom Ad the 
temtory m the East belong, end what amount should the 
Company pay for its exchiaive oommeraal privilegea t 
A compromise was efEeoted, however and the chs’^ 
renewed for a tune but while everythmg ap’^ 
going smoothly vanous complamts arriVed 
m India as to the powers posseesod bj^ 

^ of Judicature. In deferenoe to thcee, t\ 

Domted, -which afterwards mvestigatedV 
1 Am p-ffftiTw and of those committees the\ 

Qo«D«j * the most labonous member -was BdmundX 
^^^™^jalation again became mevitable Feehn 
»ero»/*eraj one of the most implacable enemies 
his recall and by his words rt 
more qaiokiy tlmpcantment of ComwaDis as Govc^or-He 
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i} gro'^'^ ?IutuI(T on tlie cxj'-ting lioltlor of (Imt 
oflico ' lleii' Dundv^- t*f hi noimnoo, * is no hiohcn 

forluiio If 1) ‘^iMondod : no bet.'"irl\ miHhrooni Icindiod to 
bo pioMiIeii foi'^ no crow of hungn follow on-’ gaping to be 
g<irg«l ! 

But. the Ihll wliicli ho jiut forward was right h looked upon 
as too extreme, and the 'Mini-'trv itself took the Indian problem 
m hand Box intrwlnced n Bill, which was unacceptable to 
all but his own jiarty followers, and good m many points 
though it wav if wav ronsidercd solely from the paity point 
of Mcw which was tlien an e\cn greater curse than now in 
Bntish politics 

The only voice which laiscd the debates to a higher level 
was that of Burke, and his magmricont eloquence, winch 
c\cn m the cold silence of print can still stir the Tho idoaiism 
blood more than a century afterwards, was then 
employed m the first of those splendid efforts on behalf of 
our Indian fcllow-suhjects winch arc perhaps Ins most endur- 
ing title to fame His speech was, he said, ' The fruit of much 
meditation, the result of the observation of near twenty years 
. * This busmess cannot be indifferent to our fame It 
will turn out matter of great disgrace or great glory to the 
whole Bntish nation I am therefore a httle concerned to 
perceive the spirit and temper in which the debate has been 
aU along pursued It is not nght, it is not worthy of us, to 
depreciate the vafue, to degrade the majesty, of this grave 
dehberation of pohey and empire If we are not able to 
devise som*e means of governing India wcU, which wiU not 
of necessity become the means of govermng Great Bntam 
ill, a ground is laid for their eternal separation ’ A lengthy 
mdictment of the East India Company followed ' We have 
sold,^ said Burke, the blood of millions of men for the base 
consideration of mone^" Through all that vast extent of 
country there is not a man who eats a mouthful of nee but 
by perrmssio^ of the East India Company ; yet there is not 
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a single pnnce slate, or potentate great or amalJ with^whom 
they havo come in contact, whom they have not sold There 
IS not a Binglo treaty tho} have over made w^h thov have 
not hrohen. Every mpeo of profit made bj^an ’RnglwTimfln 
18 lost for over to Tndla. England has erected no churches 
no hospitals, no palaces, no schools England has built no 
bridges, made no high roads ent no navigations, dng out 
no reservoirs Every other conqaafw has left some monu 
ment bohmd him were we to be dnvoa out ol India this 
day nothmg wonld remain to teU that it had possessed 
dunng tho mglonoas penod of oar dommion anythmg 
better than the urang utang or the bger i here is not 
left one man of property and snbstance, not one fljuidholder 
not one banker not one merohant nor one even of i hose who 
nsnally perish last, the ulttmum monau m a nnnt^id state, 
not one former of revenue / \ 

The speech was disfigured by m^y gross eza^eiaiWis 
the Company s rule was at least an imprcrveonent on l^oae 
d^^erate succesBors of the M aghal who had given IdTdia 
over to anarchy and Baike made no manbon whatever 
the administrative reforms of HastmgB.^ r 

But in the Tnam the charges were true and the import- \ 
anoe of Bnikn s speech is that it laid down for the first tune, \ 
as an undeniable propoataon, the pnncaple that it was a \ 
national duty to see that the natrvee of our oneutal depend \ 
ency were not oppressed by their conquerors. li the East \ 
India Company m short, was responsiblB for India En^ od 
was reeponaible for the East India Company y 

In this speech, too may be found the fcst outhne.'W that 


01 

^ TUa ipmoh, lndt«d ibond Barks M hi* bsat at hia vrj^t h* ns 
tDCnlT an abtutrs fanatla. As klr Biohel pomta crat la his brilliant 
Li/t e/ SksTvio*, Barks was rsbaked 1^ Htt In 1 W lor oaUmg Wtmm 
TT«»iHng« Haman iDowlah, ami thsr* ars other inatanne* o/ his paolonats 
and rbetorloal dlstortiocu in his daalings with Indian politlo* To the 
■nd of his Ufa he refased to so* anything bnt sril in th* oharaotar of th 
gnat GoTsenor-GenCTaL Bat this aas not the only caw in which Bark 
ibowed that the faotiltj of calm and hnpartlai jadgmaat was ntterly alien 
bo his natara. I 
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polic 7 '*’of social and mdustnal improvement m the East which 
has been the glory of our dominion there diirmg the mne- 
teenth century The world, as Burke said at another time, 
saw one of thb-races of the North-West cast mto the heart 
of Asia new manners, new doctrmes, new institutions " , and 
though England had as yet done httle to ]usti£y her conquests, 
the beg innin gs of better thmgs were at hand 
The BiU mtroduced by Fox was rejected, not so much by 
the opmion of Parhament, as by the direct influence of the 
kmg , and Wflham Pitt the younger, the new xne India 
Prime klmister, brought forward a somewhat 1783-4 
similar measure It was founded more on compromise than 
the scheme of Fox, who had not understood the strength of 
the East India Company, and the influence its directors 
possessed m Parhament but its prmciple was much the 
same AH commercial busmess was to be earned on as before 
by the Company, whose chartered nghts were thus untouched , 
but the whole conduct of pohtical matters was placed under 
a Board of Control, which was' formed of members selected 
from the Pnvy Council of Great Bntam The Board had 
powbr to approve or annul the acts of the Company, and the 
President of the Board became practically a new Secretary 
of State m Parhament for the Indian Department 
In this way the government of India fell to the Bntish 
Parhament , the commerce of India was preserved to its 
ongmal owners S^o great was the power of Pitt as Premier 
that the Bill passed without senous opposition , and the 
system of double government thus instituted lasted, with 
one important change, until after the Mutmy of 1857 

It was anomalous, but on the whole it answered well , and 
the seventy-three years durmg which it contmued form the 
second great division of Bntish Indian pohty In the first, 
the Company had been* supreme In the second, the Com- 
pany and the Crown had jomt control In the third, the 
Company ceased to exist, and the Crown alone was responsible 
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lived in tranquillity another twenty three years, oli those 
histono land? of ha ancestors at Itejdcaford which he had 
so long coveted, where ho indulged the qinet jrarsmta of on 
Enghah country gentleman, and endeavdor^ not very 
guccessfuUv to cultivate at home some of the products native 
to the tropical regions of tho eartlL 

The likeneaa and the contrast between the work of the two 
men in India la striVing The career of Chve may be com 
pared to tho course of a mountain torrent, which carries all 
before it in one impetuous rush that of TTRwtmgw to the 
steadily flowing nver of tho lowlands, lees picturesque perhaps, 
but with for more real power and force and as the torrent 
IB tho beginning of the nver so were the conquests of Give 
tho foundation of the adnunistratJVB and general pohey of 
Hastings. The one was the complement of the other alone 
neither weruhl have been ponnanent. 

With the close of the great trial tho mterest that had been 
oxat^ in Indian oflairs throu^out England died away as 
the storm of the French Hevolntion and the 
1T88 91. Napoleomo wars distracted the attention of 
Europe. ' Aaiatio nffaTT*, m fact, remained a thing Bpart*-from 
the general pohtiGS of the western world and onty’ those 
who were directly oonoemed with the East knew much of 
the advance of our empire there. But, despite the terrible 
burden of the contest with France, there was no cessataon 
for any length of tone of the efforts to oohsohdate and extend 
the VnglTgh power m Indio. 

The immediate suooessor of Warren Hastmgs m India was 
MaopheiBon, a Tnan who had nsen from the humble posrtian 
of purser on a mercantile veesel to be adviser to the Nawab 
of Arcot and eventually a aemot Member of Counefl. BQs 
rule was merely mtemediate and was marked by no events 
of any importance. 

He was followed, m September 1786 by Lord Cornwallis 
a statesman who proved himself worthy to raqk among the 
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greatest of those whom England has given to Lidia As 
commander of the British troops in America dm mg the 
Impeiinl Civil War a year oi two befoie, he had been unsuc- 
cessful , as Gi^ernor-Geueial of India^ however, he more 
than retrieved the reputation which he lost m the capitula- 
tion at Yorktown ^ 

At first, mdeed, he was uuwilhng to accept the post offered 
to him. He saw the \uriilent attacks that were being made 
on Warren Hastings , he had himself not been held Lee from 
blame by popular opinion for the crowmng disaster of the 
American War , and he shrank, as many a sensitive man 
would have shrunk m a similar position, from the possibihty 
of a second failure and its inevitable consequences 

He was in no mood, he said, to nsk bemg ' disgraced to 
all etermty ’ m attemptmg inefiectuaUy ‘ to fight nabob 
princes, his own Council, and the supreme Government, what- 
ever it may be ' , and he refused the post It was some 
tune before the entreaties of the Enghsh Ministers prevailed 
but at length, ‘ much agamst his will and with grief of heart,’ 
as he confessed, he accepted the supreme control of Indian 
afiairt? and sailed for the East 

His arrival found Bengal m a disturbed and restless state 
Maepherson had aheady described the tune as ' a season of 
pecuhar difficulty, when the closer of 'a rumous unrest in 
war, and the relaxed habits of the service, had 
left all the armies m arrear, and the presidencies m disorder ’ 
Accordmg to the much overdrawn accounts that had been 
sent home, the pubhc distress had never. been so pressmg as 
all that moment , and certainly Maepherson hunself did 
nothmg to reheve it Indeed, even his short penod of rule 
had been far from satisfactory Many of the old abuses had 
begun to appear agam , and his successor took occasion to 
remark, in an early despai’ch, that the British name m India 

^ For the campaigns of Cornwallis in Ainericn, see yol ui bk ly 
chap 111 ■> 
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had now no antbonh and the grossest fraads weA dailj 
committed before their faces their whole conduct and aL 
their pretensions to economy except in the reduction of 
salaries were a scene of dclosioiL. ^ 

"When Cornwallis landed therefore m a country to whose 
problems ho was altogoUier a stranger it was not to take up 
the reins of a settled government and his hands were still 
further tied by the instractaons he had received before leaving 
England, 

The parliamentary Board of Control and the directors of 
the East India Company had both assumed that the colleo- 
Th* Bengal tion and the amount of the revenue were the moat 
important questions in Indian administration In 
a sense pediaps they were nght, looking at India from the 
pomt of Mew that was held by everybody at that day except 
Edmund Burke and most certainly they did not err m dis* 
covering that the revenue stood on a very unsatisfactory 
footing All over the country payments were in arrears 
m some parts they were as much as four yean hehmd 
in many others the Bums coQeoted had fallen short of 
expectabous. 

It had therefore been detennmed to place the Indian revenue 
on a permanent basis. The first asseeamemt was to be con- 
fined to a period of ten years but after that tame a lasting 
Battlement was to be amved at. With the duty of mtro- 
duomg tbiH new wyabiin was ComwalliB charged and he was 
to be gmded, not by abstract theonea drawn from other 
countries, or applicable to a different stats of things, but a 
considerataon of the enstuig mannerB and usages of the people 

It was easy to give dtreebona from London but the new 
Governor-General had not been long m Calcutta before he 
found it impossible to carry them out. It had been taken 
for granted that the Enghsh m India were already m poea« 
non of sufficient mfotmabon as to the eoononuo condibon of 
the provinces thev ruled, to fix the aaBeesmont ,almoet imm^ 
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diatelj^ at an equitable rate So far, however, was this from 
being the case, that nobody could say definitely whether the 
country could pay more, or whether it was aheady taxed too 
highly All thht was certainly known were the amounts 
that had previously been collected 

In this difficulty ComwaUis took the only course that was 
fair both to the people and their rulers , but it was a course 
upon which a lesser man would have refused to embark He 
disregarded the orders he had received, and sent home a 
despatch givmg his reasons for domg so Annual settle- 
ments of the revenue were introduced for the tune bemg , 
m the meantime aU the information that could be gathered 
as to the resources of India was ob tamed and placed before 
him 

The result was seSn m the despatch sent home by Com- 
walhs on 2nd August 1789 After three years of exhaustive 
mvestigation, he was now ready with a scheme The Per- 
for the permanent settlement of the Bengal ^^g^ent 
revenue The assessment of the country was 1789 
fixed m perpetmty It was still left m the hands of the zamm- 
dan,*or collectors, to receive the revenue from the ryots, or 
cultivators, as before, and to pay it over to the Government , 
but the Tights of the former were elevated mto somethmg 
very near those of a landlord, while the latter became m effect 
httle more than tenants CornwaUis appears to have had 
m mmd, as was m^vitable m a man of aristocratic upbrmg- 
mg, the system of land tenure prevailmg m England but 
great as this fault was — and we shall see m a subsequent 
chapter that his scheme eventually failed — the permanent 
settlement was at least a step forward from the old hap- 
hazard method of revenue collection It mtroduced, what 
had hitherto always been lackmg, an element of certamty m 
Indian finance , it standardised a prmciple, where before was 
merely chance, and very often extortion 

Further than this, it paved the way for another urgent 
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reform. Tho functions of*colleotor of rovonue and pr&ident 
of tho local co^irte of law hod previously pcrtamed to the same 
official and tho effect of tins v*is to mute tho advocate and 
tho ]udgc in one peraon A more direct mcciltivo to tyranny 
con hardly ho conceived and although Cornwallis m hiB ' 
original mstmeboni was commanded to preaerve the lystam, 
he abolished it after a lengthy tnol had convmced him of its 
mjosbee The complete criminal junsdicbon was given to 
Europeans and tho coDector ol revenue hod from this time 
no connoebon with either pidicatare or pohee. 

But m spite of tho care which had been taken m the oom 
pilabon of the revenue statiabca, they proved very faulty m 
tho actual work of adnurustrabon. Under tho new soheme, 
whatever advantages tho Government and the coHectors of 
revenue deaved from it the culfavatCrs suffered. Within 
twenty years the position of the latter was described as 
desperate, and it was seen that the permanent sottlemeDt 
would have to be reviBod throughout. Unfortunately this was 
deferred from year to year and the nghte of the colbratorB 
were not secured to them until after thd Mutiny m 1869 

Whether ComwaBis would have discovered and remedied 
the defects of his own system, had the opportunity been vouch 

- sofed h im, remains a queebom But he, inrg 

Tn* s*oatia ■ ' ^ •, , , 

Hyior* War Warren Hastings wae interrupted m his scheme* 
1T91 % reform by a call to arms. Haidar Ah was dead 

Tipd, his son, reigned m his stead. And Tipd was sbH bnm 
mg with reeentment at the defeats that had been inflioted 
on hifl father and the heavy losaee which the Hate war had 
brought on the kingdom of Mysore In his way he governed 
well, and his people were prosperous and contented dnmg 
at least the earlier part of his reign thus fumiahing a hmn fh 
* atang oontraat to the misery of the neighbouring British pro- 
vince of the Kamabo But Upd wm above all else ambibous 
to extend his territory and to extenninate the ahen rulers 
of India, 

I 
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To accomplish the latter eiul, hr was quite prepared to see 
other aliens m their place Uc invited the tcirible Afghans 
to descend from their fastnesses upon the north, and to co- 
operate with him in dnvmg out the English , and though his 
project fortunately came to nothmg, he icmaincd hopeful 
till the last that the French uould yet appear m India as 
conquerors, and assist him against those enemies with whom 
Ins father had grappled m vain, and with whom the major 
part of his own life was to be spent m waning 
For some years after the close of the fii-st Mysore War, m 
1784, there seemed no hkelihood, however, that the treaty 
between Tipii and the English would be broken The Sultan 
was mdeed a turbulent neighbour, who was contmually mter- 
fenng in the afiairs of the smaller states of Southern India, 
over which the Enghsh claimed a certam amount of control 
but the opimon generally prevailed that he would do nothing 
actively hostile without French aid , and that aid he could 
not hope to obtain, since France and England weie at peace 
But in the very year, 1790, m which CoriiwaUis expressed 
this opmion, and even suggested to Tipil that commissioners 
should be appomted on either side to settle all questions in 
dispute, the latter attacked Travancoie, a state under British 
protection, without previous provocation 
The Govemoi-General at once made laiown his mtention 
of exactmg full repsjation for the outrage , and treaties of 
ofiensive alhance were concluded by him with Haidarabad 
and those recent foes of the British, the Maiatha prmces 
Tipii, alarmed by the fornudable enemies his wanton deed 
had provoked, attempted to excuse the mvasion of Travan- 
core as an miauthonsed irruption of his army, and suggested 
that the Enghsh should appomt one or two trusty persons 
to negotiate But Comw^Uis was not to be deceived It 
would have compromised the dignity of the Bntish name to 
have sent ambassadors to Tipd , it was Ins place to send them 
to us ’ 
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But althou^li tho SnItxiD o£ Mjaore subsequently oflered 
to do BO m order to roinov© tbe dust by which tho upnght 
mind of tho General had been obscured and althou^ Gie 
over pacific presidency of iindms behoved that ho had no 
mtontion to break with tho Company Cornwallis saw more 
clearly that to delay the war would merely give Tipd the > 
opportunity of strengthening his army without lessening 
hifl enmity ^ Madras was soverdy censured by the Governor 
General for disobeying hia command to prepare for war 
and m the following year 1791 Cornwallis himself took the 
Sold, with a display of pomp and power designed to impress 
the nativea such as neither Clive nor Coote had ever been 
able to show 

Hpu had app«il«‘d to Franco for aid, and even waited at 
Pondichem for the troops which he imagined must eventually 
come. But his request and hu presents had both been laughed 
at m Uie court of Louis xvl and the Bultan of Mysore turned 
bock disappomtod to his own dominions to fight his battle 
alone. 

His eady operabons against the Bnbah were hoyrever 
Bucceasfuk The Madras army which had marched against 
him, did nothing and the oobvity of the Governor of Bombay 
General Aberoromby who oonquerod the Malabar coast with 
ease, did not oompenaate for the faflure of the forpier 
At length ComwaJhs took the supreme direction of tho 

1 I bAT« u OMMy feeling that U the gbbet of tbe anfartnunte TIpH 
vere nddenlr to oonlraot nia at my daek, he ndcht be ^le to prore that 
thU var waa wteoed on him aeaimi hu will by Cornwallla. The Saltan 
of Uywxe certainly bu beet to coombat* the Govemor General when 
be aaw that oiatten were ■erkina ) and tt U at least poaalbl that Coro 
walllB aeUed a faTwirable oppor tnn lty to tnjnre one wwm he ti»w wonid 
noTer be a fribnd of the Bnnih, but whom It did not antt at the moment 
to become a daolared enenty Bnt thi qneehon bke many other di* 
pnted polnta In hiitory can neror be deniutely eettledt for nearly all 
car endenoe cornea from the Tiotora, and the only deddre teatiioony 
wonid ba the ocmadetioa of tho dofeatad Boltan. It u e marun that 
ono cannot libel the dead — a maxim that eeema inyanted for tie eipreea 
benefit of hlatoriani — bnt if one oonld oall np iplrtta from the yaaty deep, 
and examine them aa to their aotuma when th^ were al to, a good deal 
t>«t la now accepted aa the truth would hare to be thfown oyerboanL 
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war '‘lie nmved wifliout oppo'Jition at Bangalore, aided less 
by hi5 o^^n qualities as a coininniuler tlian by,Tipu's rcnuss- 
ness as a foe , for tbe latter had suddenly bethouglit him- 
self of his seraglio m lliat city, and icturned yith all speed 
to rescue his \\omcnfolk 

The Sultan had thereby made a bad blunder, and Bangalore 
■nas soon in the hands of the Bntisli tioops But from that 
moment the fortune of the campaign ^\ns leverscd Corn- 
wallis failed to eflect a junction with the army of Haidarabad , 
and although Tipu declined a proffered battle, and the 
British general prepared for the siege of Seringapatam, the 
capital of Mysore, he was suddenly checked 

There was an utter failure of the British equipment, due 
to lack of foresight , the cattle and provisions were lost, and 
the invadmg army was compelled to retreat m serious danger. 
It fell in vuth the Blarathas, but for the time these alhes were 
of little use, reqiimng a loan before they would consent to 
fight and at length Cornwalbs was forced to open negotia- 
tions with Tipu 

But the Sultan, though wilhug enough to treat, was now 
flushed with victory, and suggested that the British army 
should return to its own teratory before he could thmk of 
peace The assumption of supenonty was repudiated by 
Cornwallis , and, fresh supphes having ainved, the combmed 
armies of the Bntish and Marathas marched on Sermgapatam. 

The disfoct betfveen Bangalore and the capital of Mysore 
was of an extraordinarily difficult nature for an army to 
traverse The country was one of bills and precipices A 
dense jungle stretched the whole way, which was aggravated 
by the artificial thickets of bamboos that had been planted 
in vanous places At mtervals there were forts, which were 
manned by the Sultan’s most devoted servants ' I have 
eaten Tipu’s salt for t^renty years,’ cned the captam of one 
of these when summoned to surrender, ‘ and wiU not give 
up my post, tiU you first take Sermgapatam ’ 
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Almost every fort had to bo bombarded until a breaCh was 
mode m its n^Ds, and then taken by assault at least one 
stronghold resisted three days contmual cannonade And 
when one fort was stormed and captured, a path had to be 
cut in the jungle over rocks and through the undergrowth 
before the heavy artillery could be dragged forward another 
milo or two towards the next. The labour was immense 
but, by the beginning of February 1792, the Bntjah Imes of 
communication were perfect, and Cornwallis appeared before 
Senngapatom- 

The capital of Mysore m which Epfi had entrenched him 
self, hes on a large island in the middl pi of a nver A network 
of bamboo and a pnckly hedge formed a useful rampart 
against attack, even after the nver hod been crooed and 
there was, m addition, a strong fortress to which the defendems 
could withdraw if closely pressed. 

TlpA possessed some five thousand cavalry and between 
forty and fifty thousand mfiintry and thou^ hu personal 
operations against the Engbuh had hitherto bean generally 
feeble, he did not believe that they would be able to osptnre 
SenngapatanL It was his arm to weary them with a long 
and fruiUesB si^e, until the commg of the monsoon should 
force them to withdraw and smee this stratagem had been 
successfully employed by his father m an eaiher campaign 
some years before, Tipfi, whoee quabbes as a mihtary 
commander were certainly less brilhant thin those of Haidar 
Ah thought he could not do better than imitate a plan whose 
value hod already been proved. 

But Comwalha was not deterred by the formidable appear 
anoe of Senngapatam. He made a sudden and d aim g attack 
on the night of 6 th February and although the nabve alliea 
of the Bnbah were aghasbat the boldnees of the plan and 
though Tipfi B troops fought with groat bravery they could 
not resist the onslaught By four o clock the next after 
noon the city was captured, and mege was thpn rnunedi 
' > I 
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atclv Tviid to tlic foilic^s A firm lesistaiicc was still made 
bv tbe Sultan , but it v.as hopeless to ntlcmpl to hold out, 
and, on the 2 lib. peace nas concluded. 

The 51} sorean sokber}* continued to file foi a time, m order 
to appear to be the last to gn c up tlie fight , but this piece 
of barbarian bravado was of no eficct. Cornwallis could 
despise such empty bombast, and he issued an order to his 
men to show moderation in the liour of \ictory, and to ' refrain 
from the use of any land of insulting expression towards an 
enemy now subdued and humbled ’ 

The command was obeyed , but it was more difficult to 
draw up a treaty which, while satisfying the Marathas and 
the Nizam of Haidarabdd, should secure to the British the 
just fimts of \nctory, and yet leave Tipu a reasonable amount 
of territory as Sultan of Mysore 
There was no mtention of deposing him, for, once his power 
was checked, and he was forced to aclaiowlcdge the nught 
of the ruling race, Comwalhs thought Tipu would be a useful 
factor m preserving that balance of power among the native 
states which was still the basis of the East India Company’s 
pohe;^ The events of the next few years proved that nothing 
could quell Tipii’s enmity but death , but at the time the 
treaty of 1792 seemed sufficiently drastic to prevent him 
from causing further trouble 

He was forced to cede half his tern tones among the alhes, to 
give up two of his eldest sons to the Bntish as hostages, and 
to pay the enormous mdemmty of three crores and thuty lakhs 
of rupees Tfie Bntish share of the domimons thus acquued 
was the province of Mysore on the Karnatic frontier, the 
distnct surroundmg Dmdigul, and the Malabar coast 
A year after the close of the second Mysore War Corn- 
wallis returned to England, and was succeeded 
as Governor-General by Sir John Shore, who had siiore, 
been mstrumeutal m drawing np the greater 
part of the, permanent settlement of Bengal A high- 
/ * 
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demand of the Companj^s directois for money while Com 
TTollis mas tot a certain extent able to disregard their wishes 
Agam the direoton would hav© objected and, m fact, they 
did object to the pohey of expansion •which was about to 
bo initiated by 'Wcllesl^ under parMmentary control, how 
oyer their complaints were useless. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE FOnWARD POLICY 1798-1806 ‘ 

The first thirteen years after the return of Warren Hastings 
to England were m a mflitaiy sense, generally unerantfuL 
The next seren were fifled with continnaJ wars. The whole 
penod of twenty years may be soinmed up as that is 
which the two distinct types of pohey which buFe amce 
characterised the Bntish dominion m Asa first became 
strongly marked. Both have been nghtly called the forward 

* AuthoritieE. — Iffll uid Hastcr The former’* S ilory qf 
/miia oloMa with tbe 7 «ar 1805 In ■[!](« of Iti oold nn^rmpnlhetie ton*, 
and it* pr«Jodice *^1^ the Emn India Comjmnj nnd Srrbih polioj In 
India, li n « vnloable work. Bot fl in a thocAnd ^tws th^t Hantcr did 
not lire to eomplete hi* grwt butofy vhloh wxpnld hATe iTip«neded nil 
othan. Ht« original AaihoriUes for thla period we the indlipenuble 
decpntohei of Weilmlej^ lad WelUagbm, Am the teehnlnl milituy works 
in whioh the history of the wen is told. Nspolecmb scheme of tcikingst 
Indis thnmgb Egjyt is thocooghh inTesUgsled by Thiers } the Import 
snee of the fdts, snd its eflfoot in tfiMlnR our Asls^ poliqy bss psihsps 
hsrdly been safBoiently remsrked by Engush butorlAns. The Indian tra^ 
and pamphlets that wore pnbllsbM In Englsnd become from now for 
some tim of arriall Toloe the trial of Warren Hostlogs hod exbansted 
popnlor interest at home { there were no obnoos reasons for ottaoking the 
Company n political groonds any more, shioe Parliament had praotlcwHy 
token oTer the admlniatntdon and, obore all whOe Eogland vos ocen 
ytled with a life and death struggle in Europe, ah* conld pay littl atten 
t on to Xn oOQseqoencfl we find tut the dlsenaaioti of Indian 

(Iain began to bo the prorhico of erper ts , and from about this time 
Eaitam problsuij war* generally lifted oboro tbs aphero of party The 
publloation* of the nineteenth centniy dealing with India were generally 
ntmtoRan and and altbongfa they were Dootruici'flal, they wero 

ao In quits a dlEerent sense from thaw of Uie elghteoDth 

\ 
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policy “oy those responsible for them Each has been neces- 
sary at various times, and it says much for th^ credit of our 
Indian admimstration that the men m authority have gene- 
rally chosen the path of conquest or the path of peace correctly, 
as the occasion of their age demanded 

The forward pohcy, from the military standpomt, has con- 
sisted in the extension of the Bntish power m India by 
war and conquest That pohcy has enlarged our frontiers 
tiH they have reached the H imalayas m the north and have 
stretched to the coast all round the vast peninsula. It has 
been the source of a thousand bnlhant exploits by our armies , 
it has brought fame and reputation to many a nsing soldier 
And sometimes, but not often, it has been checked by a 
terrible disaster 

The forward pohcy of the civihan service has had no such 
picturesque adjuncts to its fame It has been concerned 
with the details of admmistrative work, with the reform of 
Indian law, with the settlement of the land system It has 
had to inaugurate a general scheme of education, to stop 
popular abuses that had the custom of centuries of ignorance 
at thtJir back It has had to foresee the wants of modem 
India by encouragmg mdustry, by constractmg imgation 
works, canals, and railways, by enlargmg the forest area 
of the country And before it could do this it had first to 
create itself, and to evolve that tradition of unobtrusive, 
self-sacnficm*g, and 'often madequately paid labour which 
has made the British Indian Civil Service without a parallel 
m the world, but which has allowed so few of its members 
to found a name for themselves 

By a combination of the two pohcies the Bntish have 
governed India Our presence m Asia rests m the last resort 
upon the sword , the justification of our presence there is 
’ the civil administration fiuo depend upon force alone would - 
be to own ourselves without an ideal of governm.ent save that 
of force , to depend upon civfiian rule alone would be to trust 
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waa planted In lus donuniona he an Anatio despot, enrolled 
lumsclf in a 7?rcncli clnb os Cituon Tipii, And Bntuh mlo 
had not yet proved such on iinmuod blessing that TnHia 
Tvould not have contemplotcd o change of maatora without 
oxccasivo regret. Certainly none but oursclvoe Trould have 
struck a blow m onr defence 

All this was known to the younger Pitt, Ho knew too 
that the best protection of British mtoresta m the Onent lay 
w«n*ii<i 7 iQ a Bonca of brilliant conqnests and ho deter 
im-isoa, nuned to strike at once. He selected his man 
with the nnemng sagaaty which seems to have been heredi 
tary m bis family and Richard Colley Baron Wellealey 
became Governor-General of India m 1798 The son of an 
Insh nobleman h© had already held vanous official poaibons 
at homo- bat be was marked oat for a larger sphere than 
England offered- Yon are dying of the cramp Addington 
had once observed to him when no opening appeared for his 
abihties m Europe bat Pitt had singled bim oat for pro- 
motion and on the retirement of Bn John Shore, Welleeley 
Bailed for Calcutta. 

Of cold but determined temperament, neither peratounon 
nor abuse coaid change him from any oonrs© that he thon^t 
desirable. Somewhat lacking m hnmaji afiedaon, he seems 
to have given all the love of ^duch he was capable to the place 
where he had been educated and as Chve s thon^ta m his 
yeoiB of exile had turned to Mancheet& as Sastmgs had 
longed forDaylesford so did Welleeley when Go vemor-Genaral 
of Bntaab India, ever dream of his old school on the benks of 
the Thamee. So strong, mdeed, was the sentiment which he 
felt for it, that even sixty years of Btrenuons life m Asia and 
in V.ngUTvl could not abate bis affection and at hia death 
in 18^2 he direoted that he ahould be buned m the same Eton 
College chapel m wboh he had woilhipped as a schoolboy 

He came out to India with the settled design of porsumg 
the forward pohoy He did not believe m the lydtem of non 
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intervention winch Lad been followed b}* CoruwaUis and 
Shore in conmipn wiih Piit, he was con\inced that it was 
necessary to make the native rulers throughout neinauirur 
the whole peninsula dependent on, and subor- 
diiialc to, the British The history of the ensuing Policy 
seven years shows how thoroughl}’’ that, pohey was carried 
out , and a sentence in one of his latci despatches proves with 
what contempt he looked upon the remonstrances of the 
directors of the East India Coinpanj’-, when they complamed, 
as they contmuaUy did, that commerce was no longer the 
paramount mterest of the Enghsh ui the East ‘ No addi- 
tional outrage,’ he ^v^otc, * which can issue from the most 
loathsome den of the India House will accelerate my depar- 
ture when the pubhc safety shall appear to require my aid/ 

His first proposals for expansion were opposed at Calcutta, 
Madras, and London Although the directors of the Com- 
pany had received the news of the French mvasion of Egypt, 
they still clung to the hope of peace They wrote urgmg 
' the utmost discretion, that we may not be mvolved in war 
m India without the most mevitable necessity ’ It is easy to 
conceive that, according to them, the necessity would never 
have arisen until there Asiatic temtones had been lost ^ 

The Enghsh colony at Madras, as usual, protested against 
movement of any sort , and the merchants of Calcutta de- 
clared that ‘ we never before were so powerful and unassail- 
able ’ Wellesley, however, was resolute ' Not discouraged 
by these suggestions and representations,’ he wrote, ‘ I insisted 
on the immediate execution of my orders ’ and those orders 
were for the assembly of the army His first step was to 
mduce the Nizam of Haidardbd,d to disband his French 
regiments , and when British troops were substituted for 
them as the bodyguard of the ruler of the Deccan, there was 

^ A parallel case may be found in the reluctance of the Dutch West 
India Company to recognise that its American colonies were threatened 
by the Enghsh 'See vol j bk ni chap ni 

VOL II. 
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no difficulty in concluding a txcaty of allianco with him. He 
potential enntitv of the most powerful Mohammedan State 
of Southern India bemg thus a%-ortod, WcDealey turned his 
attention to Mysore, 

The campaign of ComwaUia had senously diminished the 
power of Tipu. But the same cause had mcreased hia enmity 
Th« Third there is something pathebc m his behef that 
Hy«rr«w»x the aid of God and the assoatanc© of the French 
would m the end deliver him from the En glmh 
oonquerora, Hia reliance on the former stood firm m HI stead, 
for it led him again to trust in the strength of the fortress of 
Senngapatam his appeals to the latter for troops and money 
were the direct cause of Wdlosley b immediate mtorvention. 
The Governor-General would have been satisfied had Tipli 
promiaod to penmt a permanent Bntiah resident at his 
capital, and to tligmiM ovary Frenchman from his semoe 
and dommioQs but when a demand to that effect was made, 
the Sultan of Mysore returned no answer And therefore 
under all the arcumstancee said Wellealev an immediate 
attaoL upon Tipfi, for the purpose of fmstratang the execution 
of his unprovoked and unwarrantable projects of amiiition 
nntl revenge, appeared to me to be demanded by the soundest 
triRTTmH both of justice and pohey 

The Bntiah army marched from Madras Tipli became 
ilanned end he oomplamed, apparent^ not t^ireasonahly 
that amce he had broken no treaty there was no jnetioe in 
the mvaaion 

Such arguments had no weight with Wellesley It was 
enough for him that the French were m Egypt, and that Epu 
wonld have welcomed them m India. The Bntiah anny 
pressed forward and, aided by the troops from Hsxi a iA bdd, 
it was more thirty thousand starong On the other side, 
Mysore was threaten^ by the regiments of the Homhay 
proBidenoy 

TSph attacked both m turn but meffeotavely* and, having 
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Dilcd hi' shut himseU up in ^e^ng;^p^'tam Vgnin Ins cajnlal 
\\,i 1 Mirrotiiidod hv tin' Dni'-^h , auain i! v,. s slonnod , na:nin 
It \ v’*' 1 >hvn 

Did 1 ipu ji’d fallen m the dcfciuc and mIich soarcli v.as 
made fo» him only his hnd\ was found still warm Inddcn 
among a pile of dead 3 he prineos nf the Sultan’s fnmil}’ 
w'cre gcneiou''l\ tioatod h\ the \Ktoi-', but. tliev woie not 
restored to the ihione TIic danger fiom the dvnastv of 
Haidar Ali Iiad been too gicat to risk the chance of another 
conflict and tlie clo=c of the tliird M}Sorc War ended foi 
cicr the political mipoitancc of that State 

The fall of Scringapatam biouglit with it the utter collapse 
of the go\ eminent of !Mysoro , the wliole countr}’’ passed 
into Bntisli hands, and the younger brother of Wellesley, 
the future Duke of Wcllnigtoii, v.as left there to icstoic order 
At first, indeed, c\ cry thing was in confusion We had found 
to oiir cost that the people wcie generally loval to Tipu m 
the pronnees that had been ceded to England after the war 
of 1792 5 in the interior of Mysore the}' w ere still more devoted 
to their late master And in the out-Ijnng districts there 
were small chiefs wlio had held scmi-mdependent sw ay, even 
m the days of Haidar’s greatness , these, too, were not dis- 
posed to welcome the iron hand of European domimon Each 
was ready to conspire rvith his neighbours or wntli the people , 
each had to.bc separately subdued 

It IS mdeed m a strange character that we see M^eUington 
, during ins two years as administrator of Mysore The re- 
orgamsation of the government was in itself a ^eiiin^on 
difficult process He was perplexed by the in Mysore, 
rumours of plots, the gossip of the bazaars, and 
the utterly untrustworthy character of the information volun- 
teered by the natives , he was harassed by the disputes in 
his own army, and the continual problem of provisioning so 
large a force , and it was no easy matter to restore confidence 
among the pebple For some time they disliked sellmg their 
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produce , only when they found they were paid punctuall’ 
and honestly did disoftcotion dimmish. Other dangers wen 
the tigers which roamed through the land, hardly checked u 
the anarchy that prevailed after the fall of S^gapatam 
and the bands of plunderers who ravaged the countrysid* 
and at times, the city itaelL For such pests, Wellington i 
plan WM simple the former wore shot the latter hanged 
and after a few months thoro was comparative secnnfcy 

Ho now turned his attention to the improvement of tht 
hnes of communication within the state roads were con 
stmeted through the jungle, and the poasibihty of a suipriK 
attack was thus lessened. Each province was visited m turn 
and Its admmistration reorganised questionB of revenue 
had to be inquired into and the pohoy of unpoamg tATufapn 
on such artides as tobacco and the hotel nut considered. 
Finally the future defence of Myaoro had to be deaded arid 
WeHingtoQ arranged that the State should he patrolled regu 
lady by squadrons of soldiers, preferring this i^'stem to feep- 
mg gamsona m fortreasea m vanous plaoca where, as he 
observed, they would have never been able to put down a 
rebelhon, for they could not venture to leave their own 
base. 

Myaoro was thus finally subjugated by the Btrtiah hut 
ita ^timate deatmy was a matter for senouB debate. To 
have annexed it openly would have exptod thq jealousy of 
both the Marathas and the Nheam of the Deccan and though 
the latter was hardly in a pomhon to become a dangerous 
foe, the shadowB of approaching war with the former were 
already loaming over Bntash India, 

On the other hand, to have given the Marathaa as our alhee 
for the moment, too extensive a temtory would have enlarged 
their power and mode Hiem a still more formidable foe m 
the future this question however was eet^od by theiTTejeo- 
tion of the share that was offered them. WeDedey accord 
uudy resolved to set up on the throne a Eijft of the older 
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fomil}* \\lioiii Haidar -.VJi liad deposed, but, 'recollecting 
die incoin cDiencc^ and einbnnasgiiicnls midpr Ibo double 
go\cmment, in Oudb, die Ka malic and Ten 3 oro, I resohed/ 
bo said, ‘ lo Tcser\e to die Company Ibe most, extensue and 
indisputable powers ’ Even t hen the advisers of 1 he Goa ernor- 
Gcneral made immediate protests at his action , it was 
objected, and with reason, that ‘a child dragged forth from 
obliaion, to be placed on a throne on vhich his ancestors for 
three generations had not sat for more than half a centur}’',' 
would be laughed at bj* the Mysoreans, and of little use to 
the Bntish The Governor-General, howcaer, adhered to his 
resolution, and the lustonc rulers of ^Mysore were rcstoicd 

But Mysore still acknowledged the absolute suzerainty of 
the East India Company : and the whole of India south of 
Haidardbad and the Maratlia dominions was now imdcr 
British control The first step in consolidating our onental 
possessions was thus complete , the question of reforming 
the admmistration and bettering the condition of the people 
ovas left to other hands 

Welhngton, indeed, was able to say of Mysore before he 
left il m 1801 that ‘ the country vas becoming a garden ’ , 
but the older tcrntoncs of the East India Com- nyseryin 
pany m the south remained in a deplorable state. Southern 
The Karnatic had been poverty-stneken for years 
In 1790 the Nawab of Arcot had complamed that he was 
' compelled’ to draw the very blood of Ins ryots to pay Ins 
present heavy mstalment to the Company " , and although 
Cornwallis had shortly afterwards annexed Ins domnuons, 
assurmg Parhament and the Company’s directors that ‘ the 
strongest consideratious of humamty, justice, and puhhc 
necessity ’ had impelled him to this step, there had been no 
apparent impiovement ^ 

^ When Lord Mmto arrived in the south of India a feu years latei, the 
poverty of tho pjace at once moved his pity ‘ Thousands of coimtry 
people,’ he uTote, ‘ liave sivarraod into JIadraa m quest of bread, thou- 
sands are employed on public works, to thousands who can’t work nco is 
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And the fonvQttl x>oh(g* which Aycnoloj- had imtanted pf 
Rct p\irpo30 d;d not allow him to pause in tho work of con 
guest. Eitq before MjBoro wna thorooghlr subdued, he 
was preparing to rcduco tho ilarathaa and Wellington 
loft Senngapatam only to march against Poona. 

Tho Marntha confederation had not altered its character 
in tho twenty years which had elapsed since the treaty between 
thorn and the British m 1782 but the power of the Peahwi 
had doclincd until ho was absolutely under the control of 
tho turbulent chiefs who owed him nominal allegiance. Those 
chiefs had continued to be a disturbing dement in TtiHih 
T hey had made predatory raids on then neighbours. The 
Mughal the titular Emperor who still reigned at Ddhi, was 
m toe power of one Another had encouraged Kpu in his 
onti Bnhah sontunontB A third had ondeaToured to induoe 
the NUam of Haidordb^d to repudiate the treaty he had con 
eluded with Wohesley All, it is true profess^ themselTes 
wHLing and anxious to maintain good relations with the East 
India Company But this was not enough for the Governor 
General, for he saw that thenr acts behed their words. 

A great part of too south of India was now Bfitash. 
Haid^bdd was under Entish protecticm for by the treaty 
Til* Trwuy Nlram had agreed to admit no othei 

viUi Hal d ST Europeans saver the Bntash m hxs dommions to 
have a certain number of Bptish troops per 
manentlv stataonod m HaidarAbid for the proteefaon of that 
country to set aside the revenue of certain distnotB to pay 
for their upkeep and to submit all disputes that might arise 
with neighboumig states to Bntash arhitratian. It is obvious 
that this reduced toe Nimm from the rank of a sovereign 
power practically to a vassal and it was this system which 

Wellealey endeavoured to rntroduce with toe Marathas. W®^ 

» 

dlaferiboted er*tii diHr It H oonpnoc to ■©« fEiiuili*d wrttetei expire 
aft«r th flnt monOinil of food, whlidi their itomaohi ooald no ionger 
reoelre In Bftfety 
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lie kT succeed m Ins design, and to bring to a successful con- 
clusion tbe far less difficult negotiations of tbe same cbaiacter 
that were gomg on witb. tbe ruler of Oudb, it would mean that 
almost tbe whole of India, witb tbe exception of parts of 
Rajputana, tbe Punjab, and Kasbmir, would be consobdated 
under Bntisb authority 

Tbe grand ideal of Pitt would then be accompbsbed Every 
native state m tbe pemnsula would be subordmate to tbe 
British , no other European nation could attempt The Principle 
to obtam a footmg there , no native ruler would 
be able to mdulge m war with bis rivals , and tbe in India 
Governor-General, appomted m London by Parbament and 
tbe East India Company, would be supreme from tbe Ganges 
to Cape Comorm In tbe words of one of WeUesley^s 
despatches, ' Every prmciple of true pobcy demands that 
no effort should be omitted by tbe Bntisb Government to 
establish a permanent foundation of general tranquilbty 
India, by securmg to every state tbe free enjoyment of its just 
rights and mdependence, and by frustratmg every project 
calculated to disturb tbe possessions, or to violate tbe ngbts, 
of tbe estabbsbed powers of Hmdustan and tbe Deccan ’ 

It is easy to stigmatise tbe forward pobcy of Wellesley as 
animated by tbe mere lust of power and conquest, as sprmg- 
mg solely from fear of tbe French, as aiming simply at 
tbe conversion of India mto a huge monopoly for Bntam ^ 
Potent as^tbese reasons imdoubtedly were, they were not all 
It IS true that tbe commercial instmct bad much to do with 
tbe forward pobcy , there are few tbmgs with which it has 
not It is likewise true that jealousy of tbe mtrusion of other 
European nations was a strong motive power but this was 
not unreasonable, seemg bow considerably French influence 

^ No doubt whatever exists as to the reality of Napoleon’s designs on 
India General Decaen wafe sent out from France, and he was to be 
‘ quietly reinforced by troops in French pay sent out by every French, 
Spanish, or Dutch ship going to India, so as to avoid attracting notice,’ 
until the timo came for action 
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had grown a eocond tuna in tho East It is aquallj true that 
Welfcslcye despatches to England always emphasised the 
civihflmg effect of Bnhah interfoxcnco and showed things 
rather m tho light m which tho English people wished to see 
them than as they actually wore Bat it must be remem 
bered that tho somo apphed^ m slightly different fashion to 
Cornwallis and os those despatches had to be presented to 
Parliament, the apparently incurable hypocn^ and the un 
limited faculty for complacent eelf-decoption which seems 
to have become ongromed in tho Bntnh character smee the 
puntnn era forced the Oovemor»43eneral, if not to disavow 
their purpose of expanding the empire, at least to cloak it 
under the docent obacunty of disinterested b’ nTnftiytt^TTaTnwm- 
But although Wellealey did not yet grasp as m fact, nobody 
could yet grasp the complete ideal of the Bnbsh Empire m 
India at any rate he saw further than ha predooessors 
the dootnne of tho Pax Bniannxat was already an accepted 
pohtical fact when it was laid down that the veto of the 
Gov6mor«(3eneial must stop native wara. 

An intuhate alliance founded upon pnnciipleo which 
should render the Bntiah mflacnoe and mflitery force ‘the 
Hexotatiaiii TTiRTTi support of the Marathas was what 'Welles!^ 
desired and he did not cease to press it earnestly 
i»ox s. on the PeshwA. But that digmtary althon^ 
he continued to reside at Poona no longer possessed any 
authority he was threatened by Bmdbii, the mbst power 
ful of the Maratha chiefs, and his adheeion to Weffasleys 
proposals would have been of httle advantage to hnn. He 
would merely have exchanged one master for another and 
the authority of the foreigner would have been more gaHmg 
and leas easy to throw off than that of Sindhia. He refused 
the proffered treaty and WelleBley m tonee of angry dis- 
appomtnient, oomplamed that he deliberately preferred a 
mtuataon of degradation and danger with nommal mdepend 
ence to a more mtimate conneotioiL. 
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Thenceforward thePeshw^ tempoiised, while stiU endeavour- 
ing to draw his neighbour at Haidar^bad from his depend- 
ence Wellesley grew suspicious, and the Bntish agent at 
the court of Smdhia was now mstructed to press the advan- 
tages of aUiance m that quarter Agam there was failure 
Smdhia was willing enough to preserve fnendship, but he 
wished for no closer relationship 

, But a new chief had now appeared among the Marathas, 
one HoUrar , and when he defeated Smdhia m a great battle 
on 25th October 1802, the Peshwd fled from Poona, Treaty 
and took refuge among the British In this crisis, of Bassein, 
he demanded to be placed m safety at Bombay 
and shortly after his arrival there, the now helpless Peshwd 
agreed to Wellesley s ongmal proposals, and the Treaty of 
Bassem was concluded on 31st December That treaty was 
the foundation of all our subsequent deahngs with the 
Marathas , but m itself it was of httle effect Smdhia would 
have nothing to do with it , Holkar laughed it to scorn , the 
smaller chiefs of the confederation became restless 
In face of their hostihty, the treaty must either have re- 
mam«?d a dead letter or be enforced by arms , and if the 
former were permitted, the Marathas would still have been 
a danger to the Bast India Company, and all thought of the 
" complete consohdation of Bntish India, ^ for which Wellesley 
was avowedly workmg, must have been given up 

In the reports wMch he sent home, the Governor-General 
mvanably spoke of war as improbable , he protested that 
if the Peshwa, and consequently the Treaty of Bassem, were 
not desired by the Marathas, he would mstantly relmqmsh 
every attempt upon them, even as late as June 1803 he 
stiU held out hopes of a peaceful outcome when writmg to 
London 

Seven months before that date the armies had been ready , 
three months before that date they had started Eearmg 
that Poona n>ight be bmnt down m the absence of the Peshwa, 
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the ilanitha dominiona ai Laho m the nortiL Lcavmg hia 
camp on 8th ^uguat 1803 ho had marched agamat the allied 
forces of Smdhia and tho Riij^ of Borar The important 
fortress of Ahmcdnagar captnn^ he foDowed the two prmcos 
into the tomtoncs of Haidonlb^df whither they had gone to 
attack tho Nixam. 

Coming np with them at the village of ABsajo, Wellington 
deaded on battle though his army waa many times ont- 
Assayi. numbered by theirs. The fight was long severe 
and at first mdeasive but after heavy losses 
had been inflicted on the British tho natives fled leaving 
behind on enormous number of dead besides ninety-eight 
cannon and seven standards. 

Sindiua now made overturea for peace and apphed for an 
armistice but as nothing wos heard from the of Berar 
it was refused and the doosive vietoiy of Argamn a little 
later still further weakened the Maratha forces. 

About the same time the Madras army overran and con 
qaered Bondelkhand while Qor^t fell before the troops of 
the Bombay premdenoy Protracted reaistanoe was now 
hopeless the Blarathas were on the verge of rmn aid on 
30th November the day after the battle of Argauin» a oon 
fercnce was requested. It was granted but Uie fiat meet- 
ings resulted m nothing save tedious recmmnatiQna Both 
Wellington and his enemies looked on the other as the aggressor 
and it waa some time before the representrftive of tfie Marathas 
admitted that, however the war might have begun, his master 
was annous to end it 

At length a treaty was concluded with the of Berar on 
condition that he resigned a great part of hia temtory he was 
nnw ifiing to do 80 but Welliiigton threatened to pursue him to 
his capi^ atNagpurif hewouldnot agree to the terms offered. 

The whole Bntiah army was now fite to overwhelm fiin d hi a 
and he, too qmatly sent an emissary to negotiate. .Agam 
began the interminable disputes as to who was the aggressor 
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wkcli were only cut short by Wellington's brutally direct 
remark that, whoever had started the war, Si^idhia had lost 
it The long conferences lasted nearly three weeks, Smdhia 
disputmg vainly over each piece of teriitory that he was 
required to rehnqmsh In the end, the treaty was concluded 
on 29th December 1803 , and Smdhia gave up all the country 
between the Jumna and the Ganges, as well as the distncts 
of Jaipur, Jodipur, and Gohud, the fort and territory of 
Baroak, Ahmednagar, and other places , he abandoned aU 
claims on the British Government, and agreed that all the 
nunor pnnces of the Maratha states should be dependent on 
the East India Company Unwillingly he was forced to enter 
mto the general system of aUiances, the Enghsh bmdmg 
« themselves at the same time not to mterfere between him 
and his subjects No French, or mdeed any Europeans or 
even Americans were to be allowed m his dommions without 
the consent of the Company , and he was bound to consult 
with them on aU his relations with his neighbours 

The second Maratha War thus ended, as it appeared, m the 
com;^lete subjection of those states The western side of 
India was therefore added to the enormous con- Annexa- 
federation which Wellesley was buildmg up . the tionofOudn, 
south was already British , there yet remamed 
the north And here too the Governor-General had accom- 
phshed much, even durmg the time that the Mysore and 
Maratha Wars were m progress The conquest of Delhi and 
Agra belongs to the latter struggle , m Oudh there is a more 
mtricate senes of events to unravel That kmgdom had 
for many years paid tnbute to the East India Company 
Lymg on the frontiers of Bengal, it had been more or less 
subject to Bntish influence smce the victones of Chve and 
the admimstration of Hastmgs had consohdated Bntish power 
m that district 

But the ruleis of Oudh had still preserved the fmictions of 
royalty at Bucknow , and when Wellesley amved m India, 
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WHS tts fatal to tho 'wciforo of the country m ever At length 
it became mipossiblo to haggle over teems onj longer and 
on 10th November 1801 tho treaty ^ms signed- 
Tho abdication of the pnneo was not iniisted on and ho 
became a puppet in tho hands of tho Engliah- But the 
whole odmuuatration of Oudh from that day passed to the 
East India Company and WeDcaloy antaapated a speedy 
return of order mdustxy and prospenty It did not occur 
dunng his period of office but at least ono more step was 
taken in tho consobdation of tho British Indian Empire. 

Wellesley had hoped that the trouble with the Marathas 
was finally nt an end instead, it was only begmiimg In 
BrituaKi*- trcatiea which bound them, ^ the 

f oitmi e t , chiefs wore restless Smdhia was crushed, but 
only for a time. Bundelkhand was npe for 
revolt Bharatpur was a hotbed of mtngue. And there yet 
remained Hotkar The most powerfol of all the llaratha 
chiefs smeo the victory whioh had dnven the PeahwA from 
Poona, he had taken no part m the late war But while 
he professed his fnendship for the East India Oompany 
there were few pnnees with whom he had not oorfipired 
secretly agamst tho English- When peace was conoluded 
with Smdhia, TTnlknr too was offered the treaty which Wdlee 
ley wished to make with every native ruler 

He replied amicably but deceit was m his heart. Inter 
cepted letters proved his intrigues and lie was Warned- His 
army menaced the Bntash provinces and he was asked to 
withdraw it. In reply he madn impoesihle demands on 
WeHesloy and threatened Wellington that our oonntnee 
should ^ ovomm, plundered, and burnt we should not 
have leisure to breathe for a moment, and calamities would 
fall on thousfuide of human bemgs in contmued war by the 
attacks of hifl army which ovetwhdmed like the waves of tho 
sea. 

Such preposterous language could not be allowed for a 
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moment, and WeUmgton prepared for war But fortune 
seemed now to have deserted the British a/ms Holkar, 
mdeed, was forced to retreat, but he was not defeated It 
was almost impossible for Welhngton to advance through 
the Deccan, for that distnct was sufferuig from a scarcity that 
might have been called a famine 
Elsewhere, it is true, one or Wo successes stood out isolated 
m the general failure of the British arms. Indore was cap- 
tured , and when Holkar surpnsed Delhi, that city, which 
had hitherto always capitulated at the first approach of an 
enemy, was gallantly defended The garnson was so small 
that nobody dared undress, or go ofi duty For mne days 
the troops had no rest, and the men were kept awake and m 
good humour by gifts of sweetmeats At length, after a suc- 
cessful sortie by the British, Holkar retired baffled , and soon 
afterwards, his southern possessions were conquered, and he 
himself was defeated under the walls of Dig 
But these small victories could not be set off agamst our 
misfortunes m Bundelkhand and elsewhere The British 
army was almost overwhelmed by the rams , General Monson, 
who Ws m command, was obliged to spike his guns and leave 
the country as best he could , and this was but the prelude 
to a long and disastrous retreat through Central India 
In Bharatpur it was the same The Kdja of that country 
was alhed with the British by treaty ', but he was more than 
disposed to ]om with Holkar Wellesley remonstrated m 
lofty tones ' The ]ust prmciples of pohcy, as well as the 
charactenstic lemty and mercy of the British Government, 
reqmred that a due mdulgence should be manifested towards 
the imbecfiity, ignorance, and mdolence of the native chiefs, 
who had 'been drawn mto these acts by the depravity and 
artifices of then servants and adherents " But his words 
were of no effect the Raj 4 disregarded the treaty , and an 
army was sent against him The strength of the fortress of 
Bharatpur d^ed aU our efforts , after repeated assaults, and 
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heti\y loss it waa found impoeaiblo to avpttffe it lleanwliflo 
ttore were disputes -mtli Sindiia, and no advan 

tago Tras gained ogninat Ilolkar OTOntiiallj tho tiro 
joined forces Tho whole 3Ianitha trouble seemed about to 
begin again 

Bat tho exponsea of tho war were onormoua. The directors 
of tho East India Company had long chafed under the forward 
of pohey They were now able to urge that it was 
WeD«»ley not merely costly but that it also led to nothing 
that our conquests were not permanent, end that 
they were unprofitable even if they were permanent They 
could pomt to tho miserablo poverty of the Madras preaideDoy 
to the wretched state of Ondh to the anarchy of the Maratha 
tcmtoncs. Ah these troubles could, with some plauabihty 
be ascribed to Wellesley and the expenditure they mvolved 
was undeniable. The dmectois of the Oompany omitted 
to remark that under his rule the menace of a French con 
quest of India had been dissipated. 

Tho Bntiah Government became alarmed It was the 
darkest hour of the stxug^e with Napoleon. The French 
mi Fdiiej armies were at Boulogne, menacing England 
Ai»jidoa»<L every day Europe lay at the feet of the 
tTTumphant dictator and Traifalgar was not yet won. 
It was no tame to conquer India when En^and herself 
might fall Accordingly the Ministry yielded to the repre- 
sentations of the East India Company Wellesley was re- 
cafled and m hiq place Comwaflis was sent out for a second 
term of office now in extreme old age, feeble, and lymg almost 
at death s door There was a sadden and oomplete reversal 
of pohey the new Govemor-Gemetil was charged to make 
peace with the Marathas on ahnost any terms and an era of 
severe economy set m. 

So ended WeDealoy s Governor Gbneralship m defeat and 
apparent failure. The expanauin he had planned was dia 
approved. The system of alhancee with the natives, so 
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elaborately constructed, coUapsed' like a bouse of car^ 
The Bntish put aside their dream of empire^ m India, and 
once more became commercial 
But the reaction lasted for a few years only The main 
features of Wellesley’s pohcy were amply justified long before 
his death He had seen that there would be no 3^^ eventa- 
peace for India until the Marathas were crushed , ally vindi- 
and crushed they were, after a long and severe 
struggle fifteen years later He had declared that every 
native ruler must be brought to depend on the sovereign 
British power , and the next fifty years saw the gradual 
accomphshment of his idea He perceived that the whole 
of India must be protected against the savage tnbes of the 
north by a large army, and a consohdated system of defence 
the general expenence of the mneteenth century proved the 
truth of his words, and it is still the standard doctrme of 
the present day 


. CHAPTER V 

J 

THE LAST IVIARATHA WAR 1805-28 1 

When Lord Wellesley, the fourth Governor-General of British 
India, arrived at Calcutta m the year 1798, the fate of the 
great oriental peninsula was still undecided India as a 
whole might have fallen either to the English, the French, 
or the Marathas , or it might have been spht up once more mto 
small provinces under separate Hmdu and Musalmdn rulers, 
after a more or less prolonged period of anarchy and civd 
war But when Wellesley left the East seven years later, 

^ Authorities — SIiII’s Jlttfory of India, irluch stops at 1805, is con- 
tinued by H H Wilson ns far as 1835 Wilson is more impirtial and 
interesting than iMill , but thcli he had been m India, and ^Iill had not 
In addition, Ivlinlo’s Life and should bo consulted for tlie term of 

his Go\ ernor-Gcneralship For the whole period, Hunter is an indis 
pcn'snblc guide ,*iIallcsou’s Xatiic States of India is also useful 
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only the EngliflL aod tho ilflrothaa cotmtcd m factors m the 
atnigglo for tjic empire of Indio and between theee two 
the E n glmh held an cnonnoua penaonent adrantoge, 
although at the time the Jltrathaa were apparently 
victonoufl. Wellesley conld therefore jnatly claim that ho 
had finally placed the Bnbah power in India ra a command 
mg position* 

Bat with that cunoua alternation of advance and retreat 
which appears m every phase of onr pohbes the time had come 
Abandon when the forward mflitarv polity of Bri tain m Awg 
?onr^^ was to bo abandoned* Its expense had frightened 
l*oiicy the directors of tho East India Company and 
hod made even the imponal anthontics uneasy Comwalha 
WES hnmcdly sent oat to patch np a general peace and to 
economise m every department of the State while WeHeslty 
on his return to England had to run the gauntlet of abuse, and 
to be the butt of that tijimformed and prejudiced cntimam 
which it IS the eternal pnvil^ of the stay-at-home to direct 
at those who have acted ms^d of merely talknng A vam 
attempt was made to impeach him in the House of Commons. 
One Member of Parhament arraigned his conduct m Cnidh 
by which the Nawab m defiance of justice had beeai degraded 
and disgraced m the eyes of the world. Other charges 
were added, coneonant with a recent piotion by Sir Phrhp 
Frunas whose mexhaustible venom was directed at one 
Govemor-Goneral after another that puisne schemes of 
conq^uest and ogipandisement in India is repugnant to tie 
wish, the honour and the pohty of this country 

But tie agitation against WcDeslty fell flat. Fox frantty 
avowed that smoe the tnal of Warren Hastings he would 
have no more to do wiA Indian impeachmenta even tie 
seconder of the motion declared that he was ashamed of it 
and the member who had angmofl)^ brought it forward was 
rejected by his constitaentB at tie next election An mter 
mittant cemtaroversy on the subject was, it is trub maintained 
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foi some years, but the feeble attempts to disgrace Wellesley 
all failed , and the East India Company, winch had been 
hostile to him on his return as one who had wasted its sub- 
stance, came m time to recognise his great services before his 
death 

Welhngton’s recent conquests m India, mdeed, had aroused 
comparatively httle attention at home, for the terrific struggle 
with Napoleon m Europe overshadowed the remoter pohtics 
of Asia , and Bntish Indian problems were aheady far too 
mtncate to be anythmg but the occupation of specialists 
Wisely recogmsmg the necessary limitations of their know- 
ledge, English pohticians from this tune generally left Indian 
afiairs alone There was some temporary excitement when 
the renewal of the East India Company’s charter was debated 
m the first Reformed Parhament of 1833, and a fundamental 
change was made m the character of that powerful corporation , ^ 
the terrible disaster of 1841 m Aigh4nist4,n, and the Mutmy 
of 1857, made not England alone, but aU Europe, shudder , 
but apart from these events, which m the popular estimation 
stood out mcorrectly as almost the sole features worthy of 
rem6\nbrance m a crowded century, the British people as a 
whole were content to remain m ignorance of their Indian 
possessions 

When Cornwalhs arrived a second time m the East, 
a dymg man, to change the whole forward pohcy of 
Wellesley for one of 'retrenchment and peace, his report on the 
condition of India was extremely pessimistic Accordmg to 

^ I append the names and dates of some of the ephemeral tracts and 
pamphlets pubhshed rerardmg India at this time — The Present Slate and 
Puiure Prospects of the Free Trade and Colonisation of India, 1829, Aye 
or JVo on the India Question A Few JFords to the Reformed Pai hament, 
1833 — both treating of the renewal of the Company’s charter , Reasons for 
the Establishment oj a Few Ban! tn India, 1836*, The Export of Coolies 
and other Labourers to 2Iau) liius, 1842 , Reasons for Railways in iladras 
and Bombay, 1847 , Is India tto have Railways ^ 1853 To these ma}' bo 
added the general senes known as India Reform Tracts, representing the 
ad\ anced radical opinion of mid-Victorian times The numerous works 
of the Evangelical school must be studied for the project of introducing 
Gliristiamty in India, %\hich engaged much attention at this time 
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Ibo now Gorcmor Gcnorol, tho mcwt bnllmDt Buccess coaid 
afford no w)b(l, benefit the ntatc of the financea waa moat 
discooraging tbo affiance witb tbo PcsHwii was an in 
tolerable burden * it n*as with great regret that be saw 
the treat} witb Haidanibdd and he finally declared m a 
phrase that can only bo read with omaxemenfc that not 
the least xinlortnnato consognences of our affiances 
lias been the gradually increasing ascendency of the British 
inflncnco and authonty 

But Cornwallis belonged to a school of Anglo-Indian states- 
raon whoso day was onsr aod altho ngb he and his BUOceeaoT 
wished to stop tho expansion of the empire, they were only 
able to delay it for a few )rearB, An ignomimons agreement 
was at once arranged with the Marathas, to the utter disgust 
of many of tho offleen and emUans who had aerved under 
Wellesley sod who foresaw that a final sbrug^e with that 
confederation was mentablo and 8ir George Badow who 
succeeded antomatically to the OoTUEnor-OenerBlship cm the 
death of Comwalbs, was prepared to go O’lren farther m his 
desire for economy 

Much of tho land m dispute with SindhTa was ncr^ ro- 
etored aff of Holkor s temtones were given back. Bunddlk 
band alone was retamed but it waa not thoroughly subdued 
and tho lUjfis of Bajputana, whom Bntam had sworn to 
protect from the M^thas were abandoned. In these 
measures Barlow was sopported by tho &eotoiB of the Bast 
Company and by the Councal at Calcutta, whioh 
declared difit a certain extent oi doznanon, local power 
and revenue would be cheaply saenfioed for tranqmlhty and 
secunty withm a more oonOaoted circle they beheved, 
too that nothing could now be apprehended from the further 
depredations of banditb, and they vainly hoped that those 
conoaaioDB would be accepted as a sign of magnsnunjty 

Baiiow waa one of those men of hard, odd character who 
can only sCe a short way ahead, but who foDow that way with 
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undevmtmg purpose His inflexible and unsympathetic 
niannei soon became impopnlar m the East, and his pohey 
was dishked by the Cabinet at home , but foi some time the 
members of the British Government could not agree as to the 
appointment of a successor At length the choice fell on 
Lord j\Imto, who served, as he himself said, as a sort of peace- 
ofienng between the opponents His reputation m England 
was that of an able man of moderate opimons , to Anglo- 
Indians, however, he was something of an unknown quantity 
Proud of bemg numbered ' among those whom Burke loved 
best and most trusted,’ he had been one of the managers at 
the trial of Warren Hastmgs, and rmght therefore have been 
expected to favour the extreme exponents of the doctrme of 
British non-mtervention in the afiairs of the mdependent 
native Indian states , but, on the other hand, he had come 
much under the influence of the younger Pitt, who had been 
directly responsible for the appomtment of WeUesley 

His actions showed I\Imto to be a firm yet cautious ruler 
Of strong common sense, and gifted with a playful, sunny 
disposition — even his ojficial coriespondence is occasionally 
rehilved by a witty remark ^ — the six years of his governorship 
mark an mtermediate period between the conquests of 
Wellesley and the long senes of wars under his successors, 
Hastmgs and Amherst 

Among the instructions which Mmto had received from the 
East India Company, particular stress had been laid upon 
the pohey of non-intervention, which the directors consist- 
ently favoured , and the Governor-General honourably en- 
deavoured to obey orders without weakemng the prestige of 
the Bntish m Asia But those who have entered on the path 
of empire cannot draw back unless they resign their calhng 

^ Tlie mass of routine •wqrk was already so great as to occupy prac- 
tically the whole time of the Governor General Mmto laughmgly 
alludes m his correspondence to hia strong tendency to go to sleep when 
the monotony was more than usually turesome , hut ‘ if the sovereign 
nods,’ he added, ‘the empire must fall to pieces ’ 
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altogether and it is mgmScant of the onward march of those 
forces which no ruler ond no poher can neglect or oppose 
with impunity* thot under tlio pacific rule of Minto the m- 
fluence of Bntain began to penotrato among states that lay 
far bovond the frontier fixed by Wellesley whDo the first rngns 
of our expansion appeared m lands wluch oven WeUington 
would have regarded it os madness to mvade 
Once more it was the fear of French rivalry that urged the 
Bntish forward The French had indeed lost everything m 
DipiomaUo I*^dm But Napoleon who was then at the 
HiniDn* xcauth of his fame still possessed dreams of 
mid*rjiiirta conquest and France ytt possessed im 

portant island stations on the high seas that might have been 
used 03 dangerous bases for on attack on the eastern con- 
tment Under IDnto therefore the hlolucjcas. Bourbon, 
Mauntms and Java were all ecized by Bntom * ond French 
power ra the Indian Ocean ousted no more until the ctsu- 
quest of Madagascar was accomphshed nearly a century liter 
But It wus hardly by eea that a descent on India was now 
feared Franco had recently concluded an alhance with 
Ru ssia both wore cndcavounng to extend thm mflafnee 
In'iEetsia and AfghdnistAn in order as was supposed, thW 
thei^pnibmed forces tnigh fc make an attack on India over 
laniL vie two powers hod as yet mado no progress towards^ 
understanding with the wild Afghan tribes hot 

m the onfc^led and corrupt Court of Persia them mfloowe 
was soon sup^pme. ilagnificcnt cmbasaiefl and nameroo* 
mflitory rotinues'vwero sent thither French pohbcal agents 
seemed suddenly to swarm all over Asia and some evffi 
appeared to tempt ^-he Indian pnncea from them alhtnoe with 
Fnglflnd, It was Rumoured that Napoleon had planned * 
mgh T nrk fty and Ana Minor aod, 
rrfuch was attributed to hnn 


descent on Persia 
though the plan of 
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now appears fantastically impossible, the man at whose feet 
the whole of Europe then lay seemed able at that time to 
accomplish anythmg to which he set his hand * 

At any rate, llmto wisely detemamed to leave nothmg to 
chance, and he prepared to improve the defences of India ; 
at ,the same time remarkmg that, m the event of actual 
mvasion, it was better to meet the enemy m Persia than 
m British territory In addition, he decided to send embassies 
to Persia and Aighdnist^n, m order to counteract the designs 
of the Erench m those countnes These measures, it is true, 
mvolved heavy expenditure, and some departure from the 
pohcy of non-mtervention , but the East India Company 
perceptibly relaxed its attitude of strict economy when the 
justice of ]\Imto’s representations was realised 

There was nothmg novel in the appearance of a Bntish 
embassy at an Asiatic court For many years every visit 
by an agent of the Company to the courts of India had been 
regarded as an openmg up of fresh relations with foreign 
powers An official ambassador from England had already 
appeared m Chma And commercial relations with Persia 
were ilot new, while Wellesley had sent an ambassador to 
that country in 1800 

But the two British agents who visited Persia while Mmto 
was Governor-General <if India were both unsuccessful m 
their missions The first failed because of the overbearmg 
tone in which he insisted on the instant dismissal of the French 
members of iiie royal circle The second certainly concluded 
a treaty with the Shah, but this proved merely a negative 
advantage , for the only important clause of that treaty- 
compelled Bntam to furnish mihtary aid in the event of 
Persia bemg at war with a foreign power , and when Persia 
became mvolved m a rumous struggle with Bussia m 1826, 
we refused to fulfil our prcJmise 
But by the time the two ambassadors had returned from 
Persia, the menace from Napoleon was less urgent Spam 
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period, of teb ) cars dining ithich ho tho Buprcmc govcnior 
of Bntiih India marked a stfll farther ndvnnco of the Bntwh 
power in Aflii If fho forward poLcy waj not ngaminitiated 
of set purpose it was at nnv rate followed m fact. The 
Dntuh had conquered half India, and the dircotore of the 
East Indio Company would have been well satisfied to have 
kept their dominions without cither expansion or contrao- 
twiL But tho last eight years had clearly proved that it was 
impossiblD to atand Bt3L Cornwallis h^d urgently desired 
peace ho had been obbged to give up temtory to obtain it 
Barlow had done the some but his oonceasiona had been 
dended aa weaknOT by the natrvea and every little pnnee 
and chief had assumed a tone of superoihems condescention 
in dealing with the exalted heads of tho Bnfiah Government 
in India Even when the passion for economy was at its 
height Barlow had been compelled to send punitive expedi 
Uoni to restore order m vanous places. hBnio likewise was 
no lover of war and he had no wish to incur increased re- 
Bponsibihtiea, although he would not hare shirhed them had 
they become necessary And th^ did in fact become neces- 
aary for he was obliged to keep old foes m check, to o^en up 
rdations with new states, which were also potential enemies, 
to conquer islands m the Indian Ocean to extirpate pnates 
m the Persian Quit and to offer to protect Chma agai^ the 
French. 

Peace remained indeed the ideal for*BntiHh India. But 
thero could be no real peace until India was altogetiier British 
for ovuiy hungry haxwi of frontier robbers, every potty ri^i 
who remamed unsubdued in the interior could doecand on 
the fertilo and mdustnous Bntoh provincea to phindar and 
ravage at wilL One such raid would disturb the sense of 
secunty , a suooesaion would deeteoy all feehng of nnpenal 
protection 

A topical instance of the frontier dangerH to which India 
was exposed was provided hy the hTepal War, wilioh occupied 
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the first two years of Hastings^ governorship ^ The king- 
dom of Nepal hes on the long slope between the Himalayas 
and the Eiver Gauges Its northern boundanfes Tiie Nepal 
are lost m the eternal snows where monntam hes 6 

heaped upon monntam m stupendous confusion , its southern 
limit was claimed as mcludmg part at least of the great 
agricultural district that leads down to the sacred nver 
The ongmal population of mixed Tibetan cast had been 
subject for generations to the warhke tribes of Gurkhas , 
and that fiery race had frequently descended on Bengal to 
plunder the weaker Hindus Their ravages had not ceased 
when Bengal passed under the rule of the East India Com- 
pany, and although they were often divided by mtemal 
feuds, the Gurkhas were yet strong enough to conquer then 
neighbours 

Treaties were made with Nepal by the British m 1791 and 
1801 , both were broken by the warriors of the north 
Wellesley would have attacked them, but was prevented by 
his recall Barlow, utterly misunderstandmg theu predatory 
character, proposed mutual concessions as a basis for the 
dehmltation of the frontier Long negotiations were entered 
mto, but the raids contmued , for the Gurkhas treated the 
mild suggestions of the Enghsh Governor as a confession of 
impotence, and plundered while they parleyed Min to sent 
a force to defend the frontier m 1809, and to expel the 
mtruders , but he found it impossible to defend a frontier 
seven hundred miles long 

Hastmgs took a more effective course By decisive action 
he gave the Nepahs the alternative of peace or war , and 
when they returned an evasive answer he at once proclaimed 
war, on 1st November 1814 

• In the Nepal capital of Khatmandu, there were two opmions 
as to the wisdom of fighimg Those who knew the most of 
the previous deeds of the Enghsh m India, declared that 

^ Wnght’s liu.toiy of Nepal contains a good account of this campaign 
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cold ropl} that ho hod onl) himself |_o bbmo for the pmuah 
mont that had been inflicted on h^m , Not diflcooraged bj 
tho rebufl Bo began to intngue with tho native pnncaa of 
India ottcmptiDg to detach from the Bntiah those who had 
Kigncd treaties of ollianco with tho Goronjor-Gcnerah and to 
provoto to open war against os thoee who had not yet come 
under our influence. His plots were discovered before thej 
could do harm and as ho was nnwiCnig hnnsclf to venture 
on another war there was no further trouble with Nepal for 
many years. 

But tho treaty with Nopal was hardly coneJuded before it 
becamo necessary to check wi enemy m India itself. The 
mTiiirt round m the struggle with the 

w i T Et t n Morathos was now to be fought Ten yeaa had 
Wax isiT proyjj tho uBcIeaBneas of the concessions of Com 
wallis and the ngid economy of Barlow, the pamficataon 
they had planned had brought only an mcreoae of disorder in 
Central and Western India. The older chie& of the 
had indeed been almost omahed by Welleeley and they 
never thoroughly rooovered from his attack. Hollar was 
for a tune intoxicated and maane Bmdhia was induced 
to beg for a pension from his late foes the Eijd of Berar 
had to implore Bntifih asststanoe in seounng his dominions 
and the Gaekwar of Baroda convmoed even Barlow that his 
country was m so desperate a conditaon tliat it would liave 
been ruined had not the Governor-General sanotianed a 
departure m this case from the etnot pohoy of non 
mterventaon. 

But though the Maratha pnne^ were thus impotent the 
hereditary fighting instmot of their tzibee remained, Th* 

neighbouring countries were ogam plundered and pillaged and 

whilo the British had sworn to protect Rajputana from the 
fury of the Marathaa, the several ^rtatee winch are moluded 
under that collectave name were abandoned to the tender 
menaes of freebootere whose fitting quahtiee "had been im- 
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proved by a long war, dut wbo BtiU remained at bottom mere 
looters f 

Against such men the Rajputs were powerless The Pesbwa 
would not mterfere And when HoUrar amd Smdhia began 
once more to recover a bttle of tbeir old autbonty, the profits 
of such maraudmg expeditions were far too valuable to be 
lightly foregone They detested the British They were 
constantly plottmg against us , and by carrymg fire and 
sword unopposed mto the territories of those alhes who should 
have been, but were not, protected by us, they considerably 
reduced both the prestige and the actual power of the 
English m India 

They were jomed, too, by other independent gangs of 
robbers, the Pmdans men who attacked helpless villages, 
but ran away at the first sight of a soldier , fightmg, when 
fightmg was absolutely necessary, on horseback and armed 
with rude pikes, swords, clubs and sticks, and occasionally 
with matchlocks Whole commumties went m constant 
fear of these wretches, for the tortures they inflicted were of 
a ghastly character They would enclose a man’s head m a 
bag of ashes and dust, beatmg his face until he was sufiocated , 
a more refined cruelty was to use hot ashes and powdered 
chilhes At other times their captives were pimoned, and 
either boding od was sprudded over them, or straw was tied 
round their bodies and fired , while infants were tossed on 
the sword, and their mothers violated even whde bemoaning 
the fate of husband or chdd. 

The doctrme of non-intervention might be, and was, in 
fact, pressed far , but no man bom m a civdised country 
could see such deeds occur and not abandon aU his theories 
untd these savage practices had been put down with a film 
hand kimto had defended the British possessions in India 
as best he could, consistently ivith the instmctions he liad 
received from London, although he reahsed that his action 
was at the utmost only palhative ; Hastings was forced to 

VOL II , ^ 
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stomcr action Tho ravages of thoVlorathas and the Pin 
dans both increased dunng the Nepal War and, the Bnbah 
troops being occupied far away on a dangerous campaign 
their demands became highoc and more insolent m tone it 
being o\'on threatened at one time that th^ would wreai. 
their wrath on Calcutta 

At tho close of tho year 1815 they plundered three hundred 
NuUages and wounded, tortured and murdered four thousand 
persons of both sexes and of all ages and as their deacents 
were made without wammg and thoir subsequent departure 
was 08 rapid it was seldom that punishment could overtake 
thouL It IS true that it was difficult for Kawtin g^ to make a 
move. No help could bo expected from our quondam aHies 
of Bajputana for they were in a state of absolute mcapaaty 
Tho IlAjd of Jodhpur protended idiocy and resigned 
throne to a dissolute pnnee who was evontnaBy assassinated 
Tho Bdjd of Udaipur was robbed of his possessions by 
military adventurea Tho Bd}4 of Jaipur was a slave to a 
3Iohammedan danong girL 

And whfle Hastings was thus driven to relr solely on the 
British power his eupenots m Iiondon still clung fast Yo the 
fatal idea of non mtervenhom On 28th September 1815 the 
Secret Oommittee of the East India Company had sent him 
word that the system which was consohdated at the close 
of the last Marat^ War ahonld be maintained with as httle 
change as could be avoided wh3e Canning warned bnn 
that tho Bntiah Government was unwilling to meur the 
nwl of a general war for the uncertain purpose of extirpating 
the Pindans, and advocated the jndiaoua management of 
OUT w-nuting relations for a solution of every difficulty Once 
n gpm was shown the mipoesibflity of a Council m London 
appreciating accurately the situation m a country thousands 
of mflee away with winch its members were not perscolally 
acquamted Ae advicee sent out by the Secretary State were 
a mare bundle of useless words while Hastings was faced by 
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concrete facts, Had,yiie Council been able to override the 
Governor-General on tins matter, there is no question that 
the British powei m India would have declined rapidly, as 
the Imowledgo of its mabihty to put down disorder reached 
every petty rdj4 who subsisted by preying on his richer 
neighbours 

But Hastmgs was not the man to let official instructions 
stand m his way when necessity dictated a different course. A 
large army was assembled, and in April 1817 members of the 
Bindans and many other msurgents were caught and defeated 
The most important of these gangs were broken up durmg 
the next few months, and the scattered remnants fled to 
hidmg m the lulls Meanwhile the Treaty of Bassein was 
annulled, and the Peshw^ was coerced mto acceptmg a new 
treaty called of Poona, on 16th June 1817, by which, mstead of 
himself mamtammg troops to protect the Maratha countries, 
he was forced to pay the British for then protection by the 
cession of vanous provmces, and, m addition, he was 
compelled to give up vanous fortresses and to agree never 
agam to mterfere m the external pohtical relations of his 
state'’ The latter provision was hardly worth the paper on 
which it was written but Hie PeshwA assented reluctantly 
and with many protests 

At the same tune affiances were concluded with other more 
fnendly rulers, which were useful m that they permitted the 
Bengal regiments to march through then countnes without 
hindrance , and, on 14th September 1817, Hhstmgs assumed 
command of the great army of 113,000 troops and 300 cannon 
which was finally to subdue the Marathas Delayed awhile 
by the monsoon, which rendered the nvers too swollen to 
cross and the roads impracticable for marchmg, and hmdered 
later by an outbreak of spasmodic cholera which killed hundreds 
of men and laid Haatm^ himself low, Hie opportumty was 
used by the Peshwa to attempt to bribe our subsidiary forces 
mto treachery , and on the departure of Mountstuart Elphm- 
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Gtono, our cn\oj* at Poom the BntJ^ Resident^ ™ burnt 
do^ But tho dupliaty of the Pcshvni waa diacovered, aa 
woa also that ot Sindhia ■whoso lottcre of mtngae to the Ri}A 
of Nepal wcic intorcoptbd , and when it waa found that other 
Maratha chiefs, including tho RAj4 of Nagpur had thrown 
m their lot with their nominal ruler it bec^e e\idcnt that 
tho whole Alaratha confcdcrai^ would taV^ up armn against the 
DntialL 

Tho campaign which followed is among the most brilliant 
m Our miUtaiT history The resources of the Marathaa were 
not indeed Jorge cither in tho number of their men or m the 
amount of a’Toflable munitiona of war The PnfuTi were 
mcomparably superior m both and we had the further im 
racasumblo advantage that a large part of our army con 
sisted of Europeans while oar native regimenfa were led by 
European officers. Bat the Marathaa were operating m their 
own coun tr y and they were assisted by their own pec^e. 
The leadera had m their retmne a oon^eiable number of 
Arab naercenanea, who (ought desperately on every occasion 
And they had in their power the email Rnfa^Ti eetHement at 
each court, and the few Bntiah traders m each diatnct, whose 
situation at tltiw time became extremely dangerous. In the 
mwfl of NagpAr for instance, it was onty a audden sally con 
trarv to orders on the part of Captain Fitigerald, which broke 
up the Moratha force that was about to attack the Bntiah 
Residency e'ven then it was not until a branch of the mam 
army waa sent that there was any real security 

But one by one the chiefs were defeated the Peahwi was 
chased relentlessly aa he fled from place to place, tracked aB 
over the country by the dead and dying cattle he left on the 
road and at len^ he was forced to surrender protesting 
that he had never intended to fight. He was given a hlieial 
pensiop but depnved of all his powers and with his capture 
the mftin issue of the war was brought to a sucoeesfol end. 

But the military operations wduoh Hastings Lad planned 
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were still far from be:>^g accomplislicd He liad determmed 
tliafc tins time not-lung sliort of complete and absolute conquest 
was of any avail , there were to be no concessions to soothe 
wounded vamty, no paper treaties to be broken as soon as 
bo bad returned to Calcutta, no imconquered district wbicb 
nugbt serve as a centre for future rebelbon when tbo army 
was withdrawn The remains of the Pmdans were pursued 
to their obscure haunts, and captured , it was found that 
their great fear was lest they should be sent as prisoners to 
Europe, by which place they understood Calcutta And the 
last leaders of the Marathas were pursued to those savage 
distncts where, bereft of their foUowmg, they had taken lefuge 
m the wild jungle-covered bills, among those dense unhealthy 
thickets in which the still uncivihsed abongmal inhabitants 
of India lurked hopelessly, and obtained a miserable subsist- 
ence by hvmg on roots and herbs There the Maratha chiefe 
had made common cause with the savages, and given them 
hcence to plunder their late domimons Had these not been 
suppressed, they would have become a permanent danger, 
but, in 1819, a concerted attack was made on the hills, and the 
last hidmg-places of our conquered foes were destroyed 
In these stem punitive measures, which lasted for months 
after the regular fightmg was finished, there was no question 
of generosity to a fallen enemy It was the pacification of 
Western India that Hastmgs was stnvmg for, and it was that 
which he accomphsHed In subsequent years, there were occa- 
sional sporadic raids by those few Pmdans whose retreats 
had remamed hidden from the eyes of the keenest of scouts , 
but their name had ceased to inspire terror The greater 
part of the Maratha territories was annexed to Bntish 
India , but some few provmces were given back to Holkar 
and Smdhia Those chiefe had now, however, hardly even 
the shadow of then former power , and then mtrigues were 
thenceforward as harmless as then ammosity. 

The whole fabne of the Maratha confederacy had now 
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afiorl) coUapscd Bat scttlomcnt a war of such magm 
tudo WHS a matter of some diiEcti]t 7 for it affected far mow 
than tho conquered cotmfrj, large as it was. Bo great a 
change in the political map of India touched the naghboar 
tng Btates of Rajpufana and Haidardbdd as directl)' as 
the proper temtonea of tho East India Company 

Bat ITaatiogs proved a great statcaman ns well os an able 
Boldicr Some fifty thonsond square miles of country were 
brought under British rule, ond four miHiou subjects were 
thereby added to tho British Empue. A dotafled plan was 
laid down for tho adnumstiation of this great expanse of 
tomtory Tho people wore to bo protected from tiiat foul 
paroato, tho rovenue fanner No now taxes wore to bo im 
posed neithoT woro any oU ones to bo abolished, unless 
they woro obviously onjoft but the eon sting taxes were to 
bo levied tccording to actual cultivation of the lamL and^ 
not at tho capneo of a sormndar Further no legal nmova 
tions were to bo mtroduoed natives were to continue to 
administer the avil law while the criminal law peasod to 
Bntaah judges. 

Elscwhero in tho conquered countnes, when anneoition 
was considered madvjaable the territory was eithenr ceded to 
the Gaekwar of Boroda or the Nixam of Eaidarfibid, in 
exchange for other of their provmces iduch gave cohecon 
to tho Bntash possaanons or it was restored to tie 
onginal natave sovereigns, and a diplomabo agent eetebhshed 
at each of their courta Treabes of alliance were signed with aD 
of the Moratha ohiafa whom HaetmgB siaD permitted to rule 
and the pnnceo of Rajpafcana fitewise sought hia fnandalnp 

Th every case, the aabstanoe of the agreement was the aania. 
The native promised his allegiance and mibtaiy samoe when 
required the Bntzsh guaranteed tiemtegntyof hisdammions 
at the same time stipalated that we phould refrain from 
mtervenbon m the internal affans of each states. 

In. the THftin the agreements were feithfuBy kept on both 
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sides It v.ns, inipn^bibic in praclirc foi tlic Britisli 

agent at a natue court to abstain from ln^cr^cntlon in tlic 
not infrequent ease of tlic rapi 1»eing Iiopclcssl^ incompetent , 
still lc‘=s could he maintain a neutral attitude v,]icn, ns often 
happened, lus adMce was directly asked In tins icspcct the 
British did not adhere strictly to the treaties, the general 
good of the state n.is of more importance than the personal 
interest of its ruler and a pedantic obscr\ancc of the letter 
of the agreement As regards tlie nnt i\ c princes themselves, 
no poncr on earth, and no oath, lio\\c\cr solemn, Mould have 
lestramcd some of them from the pleasantly dangerous game 
of intnguc, hut there ivcrc many others who were glad of 
the British protection and the consequent security of their 
donunions, and who therefore abode honouralil}’- by the treaty 
and became loyal fiefs of the empire 

The great menace to the peace of India being tlius averted 
by the destruction of the Maratlia povrer, Hastings ivas free 
to turn Ins attention to the administration of the Bntish 
pro\nnccs Legal reform and the estabhshment of an educa- 
tional system occupied much of Ins time durmg his last years 
m Isidia But he had now exceeded the average length of 
office of a Governor-General , and he had good reason to 
beheve that the directors of the East India Company did not 
approve of his vigorous pohey, triumphantly successful 
though it had been 

He was mdeed shanked by his employers for his services, 
and his proffered resignation was refused But m common 
decency they could not avoid the former tnbute , as regards 
the latter, it is sufficient to say that they began to look out 
for a successor, and that their decision eventually fell on 
George Canning 

It may be doubted whether the choice was a wise one 
Cannmg was a bnlhant? orator , but oratory m the House of 
Commons is no qualification for a Governor-General of India 
His talents’, gieat as they were m his own sphere of parha- 
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meDtaTy li/c, were by no mesans na^cssarfly suited to the 
control of nn onontnl state and this Canning himself iwnnn 
to have recognised The directors wore probably influenced 
in their Fclcction by the fact that he had discouraged the 
forward policy of Hustings and his acceptance of the post 
would therefore have seemed to promise thorn some years of 
peaceful and profitable commerce undisturbed by the alarms 
and expenses of pumttvo expeditions, and the enlargement 
of their already largo domimons. But the chances of home 
pobtics determined Canning to remain m England and when 
the Mnrqnia of Hastings sailed from Calcutta, on Ist January 
1823 it was to Lord Amherst that the reins of government 
were offered. 

The now ruler omved m August of the same year and 
ho had hardly called his first Connefl when war agam broke 
imiurft. out Thn tune, however the conflict was not 
tn India proper Burma and Assam were the 
coontnes ofl^ooted, end the eostained mihtaiy operations 
which ensued were the cause of much surprise and regret to 
Amherst, who had hoped that the campaigns of Hastingw had 
secured a long penod of peace to India.* And erven when 
the Burmese war was drawing to a close, the effect it had had 
in disturbing the great settlement of India that was made 
by Hafltmgs, forced Amherst to engage m another punitave 
campaign against on old enemy in the middle of the pcnniBula. 

It 18 a truism that the least check to a European anny in 
Asia at once fosters a whole crop of native mtngue and sedi 
tion. In the Burmese War indeed, the Bnlish had suffered 
no Bat the struggle was unusually lengthy and 

to those who wished to behevo that the Bntish had suffered 
defeat, it was not difficult to miamteipret the picdonged 
absence of onr troops on the Irawadi River 

Forthwith an extraordinary change ccame over the attitude 
of our native alhes. Every item of news that could by any 
1 For the hutory of tiili irmr gee toL tUI 
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possibility be constmed^'as a reverse was eagerly seized upon 
and exaggerated A general rumour spiead from court to 
court that we sbould bave to retire from Central India owmg 
to tbe dram on our resources Metcalfe, a member of tbe 
Supreme Council of Calcutta, stated that ‘ the Burmese War 
produced an extraordmary sensation all over India, amount- 
mg to an expectation of our immediate downfall " 

Nor was the disaftection merely passive The great and 
growmg confederacy of the Sikhs, whose dominions m the 
Punjab now adjomed the British provmces, assumed an ovei- 
bearmg tone The last of the Pmdan and Maratha outlaws 
ventured forth from then obscure hidmg-places, scentmg m 
the presumed weakness of the dominant power an opportumty 
for renewed plunder. And m the states admimstered under 
British supervision there was general discontent 
This latter sentiment was not, mdeed, without foundation 
It IS true that our protection had benefited the inhabitants 
Even the miserable country of Oudh was less miserable than 
before , for it was reported that a body of irregular horse 
marchmg through that land m 1824 could find no spot on 
which* to encamp without mjurmg the crops, while m the 
foUowmg year travellers and ofl&cers alike called it a perfect 
garden Everywhere agriculture had improved But both 
our rule and our protection had brought disadvantages and 
abuses m their tram If there was now more land under 
cultivation, there was more gram produced than before , and 
the price of gram had naturally fallen as the supply mcreased 
Some grumbhng ensued thereon , a worse consequence was 
that the revenue system, which had been specially safeguarded 
to prevent tyranny, was melastic m its -operation, and a 
further unforeseen cause had made it oppressive 

The assessment was properly calculated on the pnce of 
gram But it had beeil calculated when that price was 
inflated by the presence of a large military force , as soon 
as the army Aas withdrawn the price sank . and while there 
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gonco that tho Barmcsc War had not Tvcakened the power of 
the Bntish in 

The moral tlloct was deep and lasting Now at length pn>- 
loand peace reigned fhrooghoat Indio , nor could any cloud 
Pe«* »ad of future war be discerned on the dear honxon 
K«£am. pof twdin }cars tho hand of tho coiiqiieror was 
utterly stayed whilo tho conquered abode m subjection , the 
ngo of paafic rofonn for which evtry Anglo-Indian statesman 
had longed but hitherto longed in vain, had como. 

And with the coming of that age a new era opened out for 
British India an cm which, though chequered by many 
great and temblo wars, thou^ marked by a largo extension 
of the already largo terrrtoncs of England m the East was 
essentially one of peaceful development and ordered change 

Tho first period of Bntiah nile in India which was a sue 
cession of almost unbrok*eQ oonquesta, was practically at an 
end when tho victonea of Hastings and Amherst ware com 
pleted by the storm of Bharatpor 

Tho second penod, which began with the administration 
of Bentmck in 1828 was not tho lees glonons or danng because 
the Bntifih now attempted to subotitute moral for 
conquest because they endeavoured to impose the phflo- 
sopluo ideas the culture, and the principles of modam Europe 
on the ancient and alien oivilisatiODS of India and thus to 
transplant the restless soul of the West mto the tranquil 
body of the East 

Ihe third penod began when the first unexpected results 
of that courageous experiment were viHible m the eariy years 
of the twentieth century 
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1789-1815 

CHAPTER I 
THE UNITED EUNGDOM 

While Bntam was conquering an empire m India, she was 
losmg another empire m Amenca While she was subdu- 
ing an ahen race m the Orient, her own children THe Eevoit 
were repudiating her do mini on m the Occident , 
and at the very moment when soldiers and states- 1776 
men were advancmg her flag m the tropics of Asia, the same 
flag Tfas bemg tom down and trampled underfoot by the 
descendants of Englishmen on the other side of the world 
m the Imperial Civil War But the western colomes had 
hardly been losh when the meshaustible vitahty of Britain 
was shown in the acquisition of fresh territories for the settle- 
ment of her people m Austraha and South Africa , and the 
nation which was beheved to be ruined by the disasters of the 
American War rose to a greater height than ever during 
the terrific contest with Napoleon m every quarter of the 
globe 

That contest was waged for the mastery of Europe and the 
outer world , and it ended, as the previous contest of the 
Seven Years’ War had ended, in the triumph of The Rovoiu 
Bntam as the leading maritime and colonising Ago 

powei of the*carth The age during which this struggle took 
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Frenchman aa yet wia mote , he self reprcssivo before 
fho authority of heavenly comnmndfl where the Frenchman 
was reaching forward to throw oft reverence to Bible Church 
nnd rchgion oltogelhor 

But when Louis xn died in 1715 a gradual change came 
/>ver the hnughtv nation that had despised its island neigh 
hours ocroM the Channel The great monarch left an im- 
po\ erjahed langdom and a hongiy peasantry as a monument of 
his fifty years rcigm The name of France, which had been 
revered throughout Furope os that of the leader of avihsa 
tion and culture, the centre of the arta the scat of el^ance, 
the chosen homo of the mnaes, was indeed still so revered 
but it was coupled with dcnunoationa of the cruelty and 
faithlessness that hod desolated the Palatinate seized Strass> 
burg in a time of profound peace sown discord among the 
pnnees of the German Empire imblashmgly broken the most 
solemn treaties revoked the edicts of rdigious toleration, 
and driven forth the Hoguenoto to starve or b^ m foreign 
lands. 

It was at such a time that some young Frenchmen came 
to England and qmckly drank in the qnnt of Kbert? and 
free mquiry that was instmot in the nation. Despite the 
late struggle with the Stuarta, the country was prosperous. 
Despite the laws against the Nonconfonnista, tolerstaon m 
rchgioua matters was generaL The press was seldom shackled 
The mostdanng treatise on politics on theology on philosophy 
might bo published without fear In France an unfortunate 
author was thrown into the Bastilfe, and his work seized aa 
treasonable or herehoal if it di^ikased the officials of the 
State or Church m EngUnd the worst punishment that could 
befall the most wretched scribbler was to starve m Grub 
Street, or to achieve nnmortalrty m the biting coupleta of the 
Dunetad. Corrupt and factaous as the public hfe of the 
age it was at least better then the deathlike alence tiiat 
reigned acroes the Channel and the English constitutional 
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s)^stem moved the admiration of every Frencli writer from 
Voltaire and Montesqmeu to Berijamm Constant 
Tire new philosophers of France qmckly assimilated the 
works of Bacon, Hobbes, Newton, and Locke, and mter- 
preted them to their countr 3 mien, and thence to the world 
at large But at first even the bolder thmkers only attacked 
the Church m France The monarchy remained untouched 
Opimon, therefore, to that extent became free Philo- 
sophical and scientific discussions were soon the fashion m 
Pans Every aristocrat had a smile foi the man of letters , 
every great lady’s drawmg-room was filled with a cotene of 
bnihant writers, this with his sarcasm on the theologians, 
that with his epigram on the Pope The highborn laughed 
and applauded , then own order was not yet menaced 
But from the abuse of power by the pnests to the abuse of 
power by the patncians was but a step The first genera- 
tion that struck at the clergy was succeeded by a second 
that struck at the crown , and the hour was favourable to 
an attack on the monarchy France had been humbled at 
home and abroad Her debts, her poverty, and her ambition 
had mcreased The rule which Louis xrv had always exercised 
with a certam magnificence was resigned by his grandson to a 
favourite mistress A vague but deep discontent sprang up 
among the common people They had long home, with a 
patience not at all m accordance with our engramed ideas 
of the Galhc character, extortion, exaction, and oppression 
Their scanty eammgs had been heavily taxed by the King, 
the nobles, and the pnests Their sons had been sent to 
fight m Flanders, m Germany, m Spam, m Amenca At 
the least sign of a popular movement the leaders were flung 
mto prison Under the msidious prmciple of autocratic 
centralisation — a centralisation at once mean and extra- 
vagant, rotten and splendid — a brave high-spmted nation 
was bemg deemed of its vitahty, and sapped of its strength 
But revolt came before it was too late Travellers and 
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Btudcnfa nhlo Iiwl for many jcara noticed tho tendency to 
mo against oppression Chesterfield srroto in 1753 All 
the symptoms I ha\o over mot snth m history previous to 
great eban^ and revolutions m government now enst and 
dolly increase in France Gib^n elaadated o point of 
Roman history from tho duhirbonccs ho saw around limu 
^\^lat was Tisiblo to tho stranger withm the gates should not 
have been ludden from tho French Government. But that 
Go\'cnimont ivtis moribund. It could neither go honestly 
forward on tho road of conciIiatioD nor couiogeoualy back 
ward to tho timo-honourcd repression Like the lukewarm 
church cursed b^ the prophet of tho Apocalypse it was neither 
hot nor cold and its fate was tho same, 

Unforttmately tho wilder and more temlying symptom* 
that not only tho nineteenth century but our own hineo have 
known too well found also their chief mspirabon if not alto* 
gethor thoif ongin, m the French Rerohition. TVhfle tie 
fait hopes of freedom dawned m the movement that took 
for its motto Liberty Eqnahty and Fratenutr while the 
generous sentiment of fnendahip with other nataona broke out 
m the doclaration that afl peoples or© our elheB the* baser ^ 
aort saw their opportumty in the carnage the terror the eon 
fiscation. Organised anarchy raised her poisonous head. If 
the true teformers founded their xeaistence on the wishes of 
the people^ the scum realised their profit m the rule of the mob 
The vengeance that wreaks itself on afiy victim, disdaining 
justice and despising mercy act its hideous example in tho 
fnnaticisni of those who bron^t about the Reign of Terror 
and the terror did not cease until it had sent over two thousand 
victims to the guiDotme. But with the exxsessee of that dread 
tnbunal which alau^tored innocent victuns at the rate of 
fifty or a hundred m a day by a process of judicial murder 
Franoe purged itself of the HevoIatiorL It was the blood 
thnstances of men hke Robespierre and Foxypner Tinvilla 
that humed on the reaction but the real ongin of tho 
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Terrorists must be sought m the previous century of 
misrule 

The spirit of revolt that overturned the tra'ditions of cen- 
turies m France was also manifestmg itself m Bntam, but 
m a far moie orderly manner The constitution its Effect 
was not abohshed , the throne was strong enough Britain, 
to survive the temporary msamty of its occupant , the Church 
passed unmenaced through a penod of maction But many 
of the ancient shibboleths were cast away, as the nsmg 
industriahsm of the time forced the commumty mto fresh 
methods of hfe , and if the problems that were thus solved 
were succeeded immediately by others as grave, there was at 
least no unwilhngness to tackle them as soon as they were 
perceived 

In hterature the new school that was mspired by the French 
Revolution, which later gave birth to the Lakists, was energetic 
m its desire to shake ofi the fetters of rule and precedent that 
had bound the writers of the early eighteenth century But 
the impulse lay m the time, and not m the men alone , for 
while Coleridge, Wordsworth, and SheUey were fired by the 
’ doctrines of freedom, Cowper m his qmet retreat at Olney had 
already felt the need before them , and Byron, disdainful as 
he always professed himself of those who had cast off the 
authority of Pope, was perhaps the most profoundly affected 
by, and the most bnlhant member of, the new school 

In abstract thou’ght, the scientific spirit which is the 
true basis of rationalism, and which, although somewhat 
strangely changed durmg the process, had itself furmshed 
the motive power from which the whole movement of 
revolt was oiigmaUy generated, was inffuenced m turn as the 
second renascence reacted on it and brought it new force 
The real t hink ers of the age were not the professed authors 
but the philosophers, usmg the word m its widest sense 
Jortm and ^Warburton had already traversed the usually 
barren fields of controversy with success, and examined with 
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hcaltbv Bccpticism tlio legends and rmradca of the medirovol 
church Gibbon pushed their conclusions farther and con 
tn\'Td by bitfor sneer and unfair innuendo to poison the 
wound ho inflicted on tho faithful Huino earned tho battle 
directly int6 tho citadel of lebgion with his masterly essays 
against rmmelea whflo Pamo an unworthy camp-follower 
travestied tho higher arguments of the roTOlutionary school 
in hooks and pamphlets more fitted for tho low taste of tho 
general public 

But theology was receding more and more mto the back 
ground os the way of thought that had been mangurated 
b) Bacon began to bo commonly accepted- The inductive 
school which admitted nothing save what rested on the firm 
foundation of proven fact was tnumphnnt m England and 
its work was brilliantly seconded by the deduohvo or theoxetio 
school in Scotland. Tho two systems were the complement 
of each other m the eyes of the practical there were 

fow facts in tho universo that did not need investigation and 
their cause to bo proved in the eyes of the metaphysical 
Soots, few of those theones that had hitherto been accepted 
without hesitation by mfinhnd were worthy of credence iJefore 
full mquiry And if there was at the time no man whose 
life marked a new epoch m ecientiflo achievement, it is be- 
cause every one who was engaged m such wod was better 
pleased to advance a few steps sccarely m the road of know 
ledge than to construct a vast and splcrfdid edifice, m which 
pediaps his followers would find the foundation lacking 

The reforming movement qmciiy made itself felt m p6htics 
and in the soci^ life of the oommumty There were many 
attempts to punfy and raise the tone of both the one and the 
other While synthetio movement contmued which 
was Btni foromg wrnflll isolated commumties to a malgaTnate 
mto larger homogeneous bodies « tfiere was evolved a new 
wfmne of respoumbility m government hitherto tynspicuously 
absent, and a spmt closely alhed to the latter if not at 
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times absolutely identical, wbicb we may call for want of a 
better name, the New Humamty. 

The pohtical hfe of the earher eighteenth cehtury had been 
corrupt and factious to a degree National mterests were 
lost sight of when those of party came m the way , and party 
influences claimed every man of mark throughout the kmgdom 
It was the overpowermg gemus of the elder Pitt, here as m so 
many other directions, that showed the way to improvement 
His Coahtion Government broke down a few of the party 
barriers , and if matters agam reverted to their former state, 
it was at any rate shown that a great national crisis and a 
great national leader could temporarily override aU opposition 

Parhament, too, had degenerated mto a mere body of place- 
men, elected by a small caucus from districts that had fre- 
quently become of httle account, owmg to the migration of 
population the House of Commons was thoroughly unrepre- 
sentative, and its members voted obediently for the wire- 
puller who could give the highest bribe It should have been 
the pulse of the people it was, m fact, out of sympathy with 
their feehngs, and selfishly bent on gainmg its own ends 
Agaih it was Pitt who saw the need of reform m the electoral 
system He sketched out a project which should agam brmg 
Parhament mto touch with national hfe , and although 
his schemes miscarried owmg to the force of outside 
events, and the combmed opposition of every vested mterest, 
and every simple reactionary or mere sentimental admirer of 
the past, the seed he had let fall was not thrown away It 
germmated and grew m strength, resultmg eventually m the 
Reform Bfll of 1832, and the further extensions of the fran- 
chise which have taken place smce then Burke, too, by his 
measure cuttmg down the pubhc pension hst, by reducmg the 
secret service money, and by checkmg financial extravagance 
m the administration, not only reduced the burden of taxa- 
tion, but lessened the opportumties for pohtical corruption — a 
more important pomt 
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healthy Bcopbosm the legends and miracles of the mcdiroTil 
church Gibhon pushed their conclusions further and con- 
trived by bitter eraccr and unfair nmuendo to poison the 
wound ho inflicted on the faithfuL Hnino earned the battle 
directly int6 the citadel of rcbgion with his masterly essays 
against miracles whfle Pamo an unworthy camp follower 
travestied the higher arguments of the revolutionary school 
m hooks and pomphlota more Btted for the low taste of the 
general pubbo. 

But theology was receding more and more mto the back 
ground as the way of thought that had been maugurated 
by Bacon b^an to be commonly accepted. The inductive 
Bohool which admitted nothing save what rested on the firm 
foundation of proven tact was tmunphont in England and 
its work was bcflliantly seconded by the deductive or theoretic 
Bohool m Scotland- The two eystems were the complement 
of each other m the eyes of the practical Engliph there were 
few facts in the umveree that did not need mvestigabozi, and 
there cause to be proved in the eyes of the metaphysical 
Soota, few of those theories that had hitherto been accepted 
without hcfirtation by mankind were worthy of credence Before 
full mquiry And if there was at the time no man whose 
life marked a new epoch m scientifio achievement, it is be- 
cause every one who was engaged m such work was better 
pleased to advance a few stops securely in the road of know 
ledge than to construct a vast and spleilldid edifice, m which 
perhaps hia followers would find the foundation lacking 

The reforming movement quickly made iteelf felt m pihtics 
and m tie social life of the oommnmty There were many 
attempts to punfy and rH.wt the tone of both tiie one and the 
other While the syntheiio movement contmued which 
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times absolutely identical, wbich we may call for want of a 
better name, the New Humamty 

The political hfe of tbe earlier eighteenth ceAtuiy had been 
corrupt and factious to a degree National mterests were 
lost sight of when those of paity came m the way , and party 
mfluences claimed every man of mark throughout the kingdom 
It was the overpowermg gemus of the elder Pitt, here as m so 
many other directions, that showed the way to improvement 
Bis Coahtion Government broke down a few of the party 
barriers , and if matters agam reverted to their former state, 
it was at any rate shown that a great national crisis and a 
great national leader could temporarily override all opposition. 

Parhament, too, had degenerated mto a mere body of place- 
men, elected by a small caucus from districts that had fre- 
quently become of httle account, owmg to the migration of 
population the House of Commons was thoroughly unrepre- 
sentative, and its members voted obediently for the wire- 
puller who could give the highest bnbe It should have been 
the pulse of the people it was, in fact, out of sympathy with 
their feehngs, and selfishly bent on gaining its own ends 
Agaifi it was Pitt who saw the need of reform m the electoral 
system He sketched out a project which should agam brmg 
Parhament mto touch with national hfe , and although 
his schemes miscarried owmg to the force of outside 
events, and the combmed opposition of every vested mterest, 
and every simple reactionary or mere sentimental admirer of 
the past, the 'Seed he had let fall was not thrown away It 
germinated and grew m strength, resultmg eventually m the 
Eeform Bfil of 1832, and the further extensions of the fran- 
chise which have taken place smce then Burke, too, by his 
measure cuttmg down the pubhc pension list, by reducmg the 
secret service money, and by checkmg financial extravagance 
m the administration, not only reduced the burden of taxa- 
tion, but lessened the opportumties for pohtical corruption — a 
more important pomt 
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The next generation wont forthcr atill The younger Pitt 
brought to an end the anomnloufl and unjust mmon^ Potlia 
mont that had^sat at Dublin, and by the act of 1801 Ireland 
was joined to Great Bntain it -was his wish, also to sweep 
away the laws ftgamst those who did not profess the tenets of 
the Church of England- In this ho was unsuccessful bidco the 
thought was too advanced for the age but although defeated 
for the motnent the idea was never abandoned and another 
few yeoiB saw the abohtion of all but a few of the religious tests 
as a qualification for pubho life. 

These refotms at home have httle to do with the Bnbah 
colomea save m so far os any improvement at the heart of the 
empire must of necessity orcuJate after a tnne 
E«pcBii through each of the other members bnt of vital 
importanoe to the dependencies was the move- 
ment that brought out a aenso of reeponsQ>ihty for the 
possesEions oveiEeas, a movement that grew later mto a new 
feeling of brotherhood with those inhabiting them. 

There could, indeed, be IrtUe enthnaiasm about the colonies 
for many years after the Imperial CSvil War The old Engltah 
settlements across the Atlantic had revolted. Canada web 
looked upon as a Hnlf froren prormoe of indefimte extent 
that had been saved from the wreck of the rebelhon by a 
cunoufl freak of fate. Australia was beheved to be a dismal 
and half-desert island, which providence had judicioualy 
placed on the other side of the worid ill order that Bntash 
fTTminftJs, when transported thither should find no poesible 
means of returning Cape Colony was oonsideired a valueless 
poeseesion 

But the poflitaon with regard to India was very different. 
The astounding conquests of a few years had left 'the Bntish 
practically -mR^fn-w of the whole oountay Every feeling of 
cunosity had been roused by the rfiports of its wealth and 
magnificence every noble sentiment had been reused by the 
helpless condition of its inhabitants, who were too often a 
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prey to the rapacity of the East India Company and its 
officials , every instmct of justice had been roused by the 
ieehng that a commercial corporation, whose first .thought 
must necessarily be its own profit and the earmng of diwi- 
oends for its own stockholders, ought not to be finally answer- 
able for the government, as well as the trade, of the huge 
possession that had unexpectedly fallen mto its hands 

There are few finer passages m our history than»the gradual 
awakenmg to a realisation of the responsibihty that seemed 
to be placed upon the English people by God Himself as the 
duly of the strong towards the weak, the healthy towards the 
sick , a responsibfiity that was soon seen to apply equally to 
the care of the other ahen peoples withm the empire, to the 
wretched African slave of the West Indies, to the aboriginal 
American whom our advance m Canada drove ever further 
westwards, to the native Austrahan who dies so qmckly 
before the white man, to the native South African whose 
mcrease is qmcker than our own 

It is this feehng which we call the New Humamty Its 
workmgs were to be seen also m England, m attempts to 
ele^iate the condition of the lowest classes, by giving the 
children some instruction m the Sunday or Ragged Schools 
then recently founded , m an improvement some years later 
of the legal system, partly by abohshmg the old pnsons with 
them filthy arrangements and herdmg together of all degrees 
of criminals, partly by reduction of some of those barbarously 
severe sentences which disgraced the English law , partly 
m the eventual mtroduction of new and still tentative methods 
of punishment devised to do away with the old penal arrange- 
ments which neither reformed nor deterred ^ 

^ Another aspect of the increasing humanitarian sentiment of the age 
IS too often passed over in silence , I refer to its care for the lowei animals, 
and to the attempts that were now made to suppress cruelty in sport and 
in the treatment of beasts’* of burden In the year 1822, ‘The hrst law 
ever enacted in an 3 ’’ country for the interest of the brute creation ’ — I 
quote Sir Hprhert Maxwell — was passed through Parliament by Bichard 
Martin, the member for Gahiay, mIio wa's the leading spirit in the 
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It Trafl fitting that tho first voice of the New Humanity j 
should bo that of the melancholy recluse, whoso clouded ' 
Tjj, unhappy existence albeit passed amid tho poacoj 

til# «$r ful lanes and gardens of Bedfordshire, made hur 
Hnmanitj ujinpathtM With the lot of tho helpless oni” 
oppressed m every quarter of tho globe Years before BurLe 
thundered against Warren Hastings m Westminster Half 
years before Wilberforco introduced his proposals for tie 
emanapation of tho slaves, the poet Cowper far apart fnm 
the strife and the turmofl m which men of iron were mthlcsly 
bnilding up the great empire overseas, had condemned/m 
hia verse the exoessea of those victors who filled India vath 
terror, and the crueltioa of those masters who saw m the 
f African negro merely a cheap and contmuously reproductive 
source of labour — 

* Hast thcra, though rocklod at fair freedom s breast, 

Exported aUrary to the conquered East * 

Pulled down the tTrants India tarred with dread, 

And ruiaed th^salf, a greater is their stead t 
Otme thither armed a^ hungry returned foil, 

Ped from the riebeet reina o7 the Mogul, 

A despot big with power obtained by wealth, • 

And that obtained by mpme and by stealth ? 


fonnatlcm of the beneflooot Royal Sooiety for th* Pieieutkia of Oroelty 
to AntmaTa Hm name of till* exeellent rnan deaerrea to be better 
remembered than it u. 

It U eignlhaojit of the tendenoy of pobllc oplmoo that Ooleridge ■ line* 
on the iODjeot are dated In the year 1797 — , 

He prayvth well who loreth well 
Both man and bird and beasL 
He pnyetb beat, who loreth best 
AUihlnn both gnat and imall t 
Far tbe dear Qod who loreth us, 

He made and loreth aU. 

I may be mleteken ; but I bare always tboogfat that tbe growth of this 
HOtiment In the Vloiorlan age le a mare oowoilTe proof of tbe real 
progrea* of drUisation than many of Its rauntad aohieremente In utUl 
tarmn inTentkm. And the Eoglieb natloii, whioh Is eometimaa baliered 
by eiiTloua fareffnen to ooont wifa-baathig afrimg Its cheaper and more 
popolar domestio amusaments, mar perbapa take a little credit to Itself 
lor th lead it has glren the world fai the luppreadon of wapton oroelty 
to 
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With Asiatic vices stored tin imnd, 

But left their \irtucs and thine oi%n behind 
And havine; trucked thy soul, brought hoino,tlio fee, 

To tempt the pool to sell himself to thccF 

In such lofty tones of repioach did he repudiate the mis- 
deeds of the East India Company and its agents Equally 
emphatic vi^as he ns regards slavery — 

‘I would not li i\c a shno to till my ground, 

To carr}* me, to fan me while I sleep, 

And tremble when J wake, for all the wealth, 

That ‘^incw s bought and sold have ever earned 
We ha\c no slaves at home — Why then abioad ? 

Slaves cannot breathe in England , if their lungs 
Eeceive onr air, that moment they are free, 

They touch our country, and their shackles fall 

Spicad it then, 

And let it circulate through every vein 
« Of all your empire, that where Bntam’s power 

Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy, too ’ 

Throughout aU his work the same voice of humamty 
rises , •whether regrettmg the tyranny of the strong over the 
weak, or protestmg agamst the ‘ detested sport that owes 
its pUasure to another’s pam ’ At times he exaggerates, 
as when he merely echoes the vulgar clamour which pictured 
Chve with ‘ oveigorged and bloated purse,’ oi beheves that 
British extortion in the East had made ' our arch of empire 
a mutilated structure soon to fall ’ , or again, m saymg that, 

‘ domg good, dismterested good, is not our trade ’ , hut m 
spite of all the excesses and the abuses he condemns, he still 
has faith m bis country, and ‘her magnificent and a-wful cause ’ 

Cowper was the perfect type and symbol of the New 
Humamty, ahke m its excellences and its defects A text 
might be found m his poems for all the causes it gj-jjgjjgjioeg 
championed m its earher days That stern moral and Defects 
indignation, that desire to redress abuses and to 
wipe out foul stams, whatever and wherever they 
may be, whicli has given the New Humamty its most splendid 
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Bom© quack modjcuje was expected to euro them all of a 
disease of which none were conscious. 

These, and ftthor cxcrcscencoa of tho New Hniminity have 
done it harm in the eyes of moderate and unprejudiced raon 
Yet it would be absurdly unjust to set off tho occasional 
foUics of a school of thou^ght ogainst the sohd scmcea it has 
rendered. Tho Now Hunmnity m fact runs through oil our 
recent history as a punfying, elevating mfluenoe Had it 
not been for its working, wo should indeed have avoided 
some mistalrca in general pohty but we should never have 
created the Indian imperial system and we should never 
have abolished slavery Tho two achievements, the former 
practaoal and constructivo, tho latter idealist and nghtly 
destructive were moro than sufficient to outweigh the enora 
of a century of faddists 

For the first tune since her connection with Asia, En^and 
aa a whole began to take an interest m Indian affairs when 
B«fQtmia the news of CUve s and Hastings victones reached 
homo. Commerce had brought the East nearer 
to En^^d.^ In a hi^ier sense too the connection between 


* The ooarie of trudo bj w%j of Ui* Com h ro/errod to m Truiraat 
Sicadf ud it ii tog^ortod th*t IndUa dootrion, vliloh b«gUL to be 
dltonmd in Eiirope at thli period, aleo came bj the B&me root*. An 
■dlnrion to the Eeri wu no Us^i jicdAotao In e norel. ileldinj; ipoeke 
of the Bmnintim India, wbodedioete their -rfaole hree to the preecrra 
thm end proteotion of oertein onlmeU, end eocopons them aeroeetloellj 
with Ennlleh geme pneerrere. &IIu Born^ m^ee her Ceptetn tow to 
Erelinelhet he woold eoonar n Into the Bleok Hole of Cuontte t-han 
ecoompenj^ e perty to Benelegn. Hie Clah often debeted the eSrin 
of Arie ; end Johneon, who ocmld eee nothing but ceragee end eooondrele 
in Amerioe reooTvred bii wnitf when other perta of the world were 
mentioned. An enecdote of forbme Iniottn In the Seat Indie* waa told 
them with Immecae giuto in 17^ the onttom of going there to 
mek* wealth wea ellad*d to egeln In 1778 end wea no doubt e freqnent 
■nbjeot of je*t. Jobnmi, ea beoeme one of the old Tories, defended the 
ajatem of oeete be bed onee met Werren Heatlnge, end wrote two 
latter* to him j e dl#eit«ion on hla poUoj la^preoerred in BotweD a Lift. 
No play of tlra period wu ootnpletn withoat the figure of the wiafced 
Engllahmen who extorted tmtold wealth fn^ trembling nstlTea, end 
rotnmed hom* to be tortured by a bad oonaoleooe end Wi e^oeUy bed 
Urer for the rest of hia doye. 
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On-^nt Ou’iif'''it ..p|j. ’*(>{! {.» uu'.h"!> ''inh as Kuiko, who 
paw* ‘ o !(' of tlio 1 (O' of Uw’ Xi'’lh*Vn"t tMs| into llu' heart- 
of A‘-ir nirni.or . nov tlortimo', jn'w insti* itions ’ 

P.ut T' tho pnhtir, t pov,ft of the L'.ist India Coinpaii}' 
iPi'o- 'i-od, ii In .one evnl^Mit (<•> (ho doojioi (hinicorp of (he 
‘o'o. a 1 )j1v of (oinnwroil nion (onid not ho jiejimftod 
to cimiinno (ho pcot rnmonf of « \hjoe( nations under (lie sunc 
{'ondilioup that hid he<'n pufiidonl wlion tliov wire .solely n 
tr.uhni: i'orpi«r.’iion If the proal MU’cecse- won hy Chvc 
and 11.^*-' me" filled people with juido. (he me.'ins hy which 
tlu> h ‘d ht'i’u won won' condfunned 

In the splendid .simile of Ihirhc, the British Parhament 
(Iainie-1 ‘an nnperiel character in which ns fiom tho throne 
of hc'ia on she .siiperintonds all (ho sc\crnl inferior legislatures, 
and guides and controls them all. without annihilating anj ' 
As regards America, the Stamp Vet and the Imperial Cml 
Wat showed how* mucli his boast was w’orlh H the orntoKs 
niaginfioent phrase w ere not ea or to remain unmeaning rhetoric, 
the opportunity to fulfil it came when India passed into English 
hands 

Th?it opportunity was not neglected , but the reasons which 
induced Parhament to intervene m the government of India 
were typical of the Sjurit that animated the New* Hmnamty 
The factions and cbsscnsions among the directors of the East 
India Companj were of httle importance to any one save the 
shareholders , and •the latter w*ere quite capable of loolang 
after themselves Neither was it the fact that the Company 
required a loan from the State which brought about the change, 
although that of itself gave Parhament the right to a voice 
m Indian affairs It was the Imowledge that much of the 
wealth brought home had neither been made m trade, nor 
fairly derived from revenue, that first roused general dis- 
approval ; and when part of tho wretched story of rapacity 
leaked out, ^ud to it was added the appaUmg accounts of the 
Bengal famine, together with the suspicion that the Com- 
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they have occaaionnlly groaned under the bunion, 0^*00 though 
there have been days when it has seemed too heavy to bo borne 
About the tfnmo time that tho reeponsibflity of England for 
the goremment of India was brought homo to her tho full 
Slate EjBia nuqmty of the traffic in Afncsm ala\ cs was revealed 
eipatioiu to a few men who- to thoir honour and our own, 
would not rest until n^ro emancipation was an accomplished 
fact.^ 

Tho chief author of tho agitation for abolishing slavery was 
AV illiam Wfiberforco Others had oipressed then: opinion os 
to the evil wrought by tho traffic m slavea before 
and th* hrm, and mdeed, he never claimed to be the first 
Erajiffil^aia ^ AbohtiomstB. "We have seen that Cowper 
• protested in verse agamst the wrong and Bnrhe was con 
vinced as early os 1780 But WiJberforco was undoubtedly 
the real working head of the cause and his life sums up m 
essentials the whole phflanthiopio movement of the tune. 
From his published wntings it is evident how entirely that 
movement ongmated in religious conviction, and was the 
work of the celebrated Evangehcal school of which he was a 
leading member * 

That school it is easy enough to entaoso m a depreciatory 
fashion. Many of its leading spirits were pro^ and pompous, 
and overgiven to congratulating the Almighty that he had 
created them so good, after the manner amusingly satmsed 
by Thackeray They were narrow and dogmatic mhentang 
in tins much of the old puntan traditioiu They were afraid 
of the lighter side of life, feanng the mfluence of the devil 
m the most mnooent divennona. ’WHberforc© >iTnv»1f was 
no exception, as his correspondence shows. He abominated 
the playhoiise as directly contrary to the laws of God 
he considered conoerta and balls as vanitaes he gave up 
smgmg as a dangerous aocompHUiment. Few oiamplee 

For a foil aooonQt of th* abolition of th iIato trade ud the emanol 
patioo of the alarea mo the fourth to ohm of vork. 
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could show better the completeness with which the Evangeh- 
cals were imbued with the uuaesthetic tastes' of the puritans 
He held to the full those strict views as to thd observance of 
Sunda}'- which have done so much to make the day of rest a 
day of listless idleness, or even worse, m Britain he was 
horrified by the easier Cathohc doctrme that recreation 
might be mdiilged m after the mormng devotions were con- 
cluded He even reproached himself that he was ‘ not half 
strict enough,’ when one of his friends doubted. The most 
trivial incident of hfe he turned to some moral purpose, and 
his mtimate correspondence was full of precepts 'Many 
would call this a sermon rather than a letter,’ he once wrote 
and the remark was true of almost all his epistles 

With the narrowness of puritamsm, the Evangehcal had 
also the unctuous phraseology of the Methodist Such 
remarks as ‘ piety is a lovely spectacle in youth ’ were frequent 
among them the whole world was summed up m hke fashion 
Even Bowdler, seH-appomted cleanser of the Augean stables 
of Enghsh hterature, was ‘ very pleasmg and pious ’ , the man 
whose expurgations of Shakespeare now savour both of 
absurdity and artistic sacrilege was a shining hght among 
the earher Evangehcals 

The school hated Cathohcism with undymg hate The most 
dehberately offensive epithets were chosen to descnbe the 
oldest form of Chnstiamty At their headquarters m Clap- 
ham the air, was thick with denunciations of the ' scarlet 
woman ’ , the Pope was identified with anti-Chnst, until 
the nsmg star of Napoleon caused a heresy among the com- 
mentators, by makmg it possible for a parallel to be drawn 
between the French Emperor and the awful scourge of the 
Apocalypse Those who consider that Thackeray exagger- 
ated, when he drew Mrs Newcome’s anger at young Tom’s 
desire to marry a ' papist," have only to turn to Wilberforce’s 
correspondenpe to see that the novehst has, if anythmg, 
undercoloured the picture Although aware that Cathoh- 
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dBin waa the established creed of Haiti the apostle of cmanci 
pation would not recognise it oven as a corrupt form of his 
own rchgion, for ho desired to soizo the inconceivably 
important opportunity of sowing Chnstinmty there This 
ho proceeded to do by sending out to tbo negroes great 
varieties of excellent little works As they wore wntton in 
Enghah, a language the natives could not understand they 
probably fell on even more stony ground than the majonty 
of traots, o form of propaganda peculiarly affected by the 
Evangohcals, 

The shortcomings of the school are thus potent they 
must not hlmd us to its exceDcnccs, Thoeo who composed 
it were honeat and God fearing men, anxious to do the nght, 
^ and, as such zealously striving to propagate their own form 
of rehgion through the world ^^borforce was worhng for 
the es^blishment of Chnstiamty m Australia in 1780, almost 
before there were any settlers there he was mtereste^ m 
the misaotis of Bengal he wished to oonvert, envihse 
mstmet and attach the Inah he encouraged the project 
of founding a h*brary m Nova Beotia, m ordeor to numnuse 
the evil results of French philosophy m that country he 
gave advioe to the rulers of Haita relative to rehgion and 
Sunday observance which fids many pagee of his vohiimnouB 



It must be confessed that little success attended many of 
these efforts. The peoulisHy drab garments m which Evan 
gehcal Chnstaanrty was clothed were not calculated to Tnal-n 
it attractive to everybody and the way m which it dis- 
cotmtensnced amusements aad enoouraged an minaCnraf 
Bolemmty would alone have caused its eventual rojectiaiL 
But m endeavouring to oonvert all Tnunlmiil^ the Evangehcala 
were but obeying, aooordmg to their lights, the command 
of their divme master Many 6f the great rmsaioiiary 
societies were founded by them at this time m^eed, philan 
thropio sooietiee of all kmda began to flounah from the 
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r.rnish ,nul Foreign Bihle Sonoty, to those foi the impiove- 
inent of jiiison chbciplinc, the lefoimation of juvenile offenders 
and public nioiahtv, the diffn‘?ion of informanon on capital 
punibhnicnt. and a luindred others 

The abolition of slavcr\ v.ia thus not by any means the 
sole object of Wilberforcca life, but fiom about the year 
17SG, when a corre^pnndcut mentions 'the humane subject 
Hint latch* mterc'^ted \ou/ until Ins final success, it occupied 
more and more of Ins time Young and earnest, a gentleman 
of fortune \vith all the brilliant socictv of ibc metropolis open 
to him, he turned away from the career that most men m Ins 
po'=ition would liavc chosen, m order to woik foi others He 
was onlv twenty-eight years of ago when he bioached the 
subject of slave emancipation to his fnend, William Pitt 
the younger. ‘ At length I well remember,’ he wrote many 
3 *cars later, ' after a conversation m the open air at the root 
of an old tree at Hohvood, just above tlie steep ascent mto 
the vale of Kestoii, I resolved to give notice on a fit occasion 
in the HoiLse of Commons to bring tlie subject forward ’ 

From the day on which he stood by that spot, itself one 
of the’ most perfect examples of the peaceful Enghsh country- 
side, an organised agitation was carried on throughout the 
kingdom The entry ‘ slave busmess ’ contmually recurs 
m his diary There are few^ of his letters but have some 
reference to it 

The task before him was an arduous one, smee he proposed 
to destroy a powerful and wealthy commercial mterest, and 
very qmckly he and his fnends ‘ began to perceive more 
difficulties m the way than he had hoped there would be ’ 
But for forty-five years there was no slackening and m 
the next century, when the flood-gates of reform were opened, 
durmg the great peace, the BiU for the emancipation of the 
slaves was at last passed through Parhament m 1833 
Wilberforce only hved to hear that it had been read a second 
tune, but by then its passage was assured , and he died 
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blessing God tliat the labooia of hia life had been crowned 
with victory ^ 

Thus wQfl t£o doctnno of Bntiah responsibility for the 
non Bntiflh races within tho cmpiro extended from those 
who hved in India only to those who lived in every part of 
onr tcratones. From that tamo tho people of Great Bntam 
have been directly rcsponaiblo fpr the welfare of all the non 
Bntuh inhahitantfl m every colony that has not itself received 
rcsponaiblo government m tho latter tho responabihty 
has natunJly been delegated to the colonist* themselves. 

Unfortunately it cannot be aoid that success in this con 
ncotion has always been marked neither can it be claimed 
that aU the colomes have seen their responsibflity m tho same 
light, nor that the mtervention of the mother country has 
always been inspirod by wisdom, — a divergence of view 
cauB^ by the varying statos of the abongmal races and the 
extent of their power as idiown by the difieranocs in the 
amount of then vibohty and productavenesB 
Such were the first, and among the greatest notones of > 
the New Humanity But as we look back over the nineteenth 
century we can perceive its influence woriong m almost 
every directaon and it would be difficult to discover any 
movement, even at the present day whose ongm cannot bo 
traced, directly or mdireotiy to the thought of the penod 
between the end of the Seven Years IVar and tho close of 
the ttruggle with Napoleon All thoee jfttempts to aHenate 
the burden of life for the weak, to malm it higher arid ampler 
for the strong to redress, as was the splendid task of the 
fabled tni^ts-errant o! chivalry the wrongs of those afflicted 
by the hand of man to succour those who have been hit by 
the pitaleas economic forces of the age all the endeavoura 
to obtam more equal opportomtaes for those whom the 
aoadent of bnrth has disqualified or the general course of 
events has handicapped all the philAnthropc work of the 
last century and the senu-sodahstio expemnents that are 
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warmly debated among us to-day * all abke sprmg from Idiat 
New Humamty wbose workmga were first, visible m tbe 
mdignation of Cowper and Burke at the crimes committed 
by tbeir countrymen m tbe Orient. 

i 


CHAPTER n 

THE EUROPEAN WAR 1793-1814 

On a fair day m summer, wben the air is joyous with the 
laugh of children, the song of birds, the hum of insects on their 
various errands, when the sweet-scented hay lies new mown 
but yet ungathered on the fields, and the standmg crops 
wave bearded m a sea of green that shows some touch of 
ripening gold , on such a day the skies will sometimes darken 
suddenly as a storm swells up agamst the breeze Silent 
are the children and the birds as the tempest gathers force 
and beats upon their hasty refuge , the new mown ungathered 
hay is rumed by a flood of ram , the sturdy stems of wheat 
and liarley are dashed confusedly to earth, carrymg in 
them fall the truant scarlet poppy that has grown with them 
m happier hours The sim may shme agam upon the 
morrow , but the widowed fields must wait the woomg of 
another summer ere they bear 
The familiar catastrophes of nature are sometimes paralleled 
m history , and such a parallel occurred m Europe towards 
the close of the eighteenth century. An assured and 
permanent period of peace seemed to have dawned upon an 
unqmet world at the begmmng of the French Revolution 
A more friendly sentiment prevailed between France 
and England at that time than had been known smce the 
opfemng of the Hundred Years’ War The patriots of Pans 
mtertwmed 'the flags of France, Bntam, and America, and 
paraded the thoroughfares ciymg, ' Vivent les trois peuples 
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librea I Hodorato men looked lor the end of their country a 
trttTailB neithoi;m tho dcapotism of tho monarchy nor m the 
anarchism of tho ilountain but m a constitution modelled 
on that of England- 

And across the Channel theso Icclings of omitf’ were hoortily 
reciprocated- The growing influonco of the New Humamty 
was entirely opposed to war nor was there any ground for 
a war between two nations which had but recently settled 
their quorrola m a comprehcnaive titsaty of peace- Both 
pohtical partiea m Bntam were umted m wishing for good 
relations with Franco if they were muted m nothing else 
To suppose any nation can bo unalterably the enemy of 
another is weak and cned tho younger Pitt when 

he was taunted with forgetting the traditional pohpy of 
England m opposing her contmental neighbour He argued 
great things from the popular nsings that heralded the 
French Hevolotion ho refuBed to countenance the schemes 
of invBSian that were bemg concocted between the royalist 
refngees of the French anstociacy and the mien of Austria 
and Prussia And when he found that the leaders of the 
rerolutionary party m Pans were amaouB for a better under 
standing with England^ he gave stall warmer welcome to a 
change which, whatever its eicesMS, seemed about to end 
the jealousy and strifo that had existed between the two 
nations for seven hundred years. The French QoTe^^nent, 
he declared m Parliament, is bent on cultivating’ the most 
unbounded fnendship with Great Bntauu 

Unhappily the tree of mutual goodwill thus so fairly 
planted and bo carefully watered bore none save the bitterest 
fnnt. The old diatmst of France again broke out in England 
as the Eevolutaon descended mto terrorism amd massacre 
the old distrust of England agam sp^^ng up m France as the 
suBpaaon grew that the Bntuh Government were engagfng 
m an intngue to destroy the Repnbhc, In a "wild paacon 
of rhetonoal mvective, Edmnnd Burke deplored the loss of 
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contmmty, of gradual social evolution m France, ' witliout 
wincF/ lie declared, ' men ■would become bke flies m ,a 
su mm er ^ , and be saluted tbe leaders of tbe Revolution as 
‘ tbe ablest arcbitects of rum wbo bave bitberto existed m 
the world In a short space of time tbey bave piilled to tbe 
ground tbeir army, tbeir navy, tbeir commerce, tbeir arts, 
and tbeir manufactures In equally wild words French 
demagogues declared that Pitt’s gold and Pitts diplomacy 
were preparmg a general attack on tbe Repubbc 

Tbe suspicions on either side were mdeed unfounded 
But tbey were none the less sufficient to destroy tbe transient 
feebngs of amity between France and England Tbe clouds 
bad gathered for tbe coming storm , yet none realised bow 
temble and bow prolonged would be tbe tempest which 
succeeded tbe fickle calm 

Pitt still strove for peace, while tbe two nations stood 
angnly fronting each other , but when France turned on tbe 
world at large, confident m tbe bebef that tbe ^iieout- 
wbole world was ready to crush her new-found break of 
bberties, tbe diplomacy of Pitt was helpless 
Tbe i’rencb Repubbc declared war m February 1793 , Bntam 
followed smt with a similar declaration m tbe foUo-wmg 
month Tbe fair hopes of tbe brotherhood of man died out 
as tbe cannon rumbled agam across Europe 

But fortune seemed to bave turned from France Her 
armies were unpaid, unfed, unclothed At home, all was 
chaos Tbe civil servants bad received no salary for months 
Tlie revenue was uncertam Tbe paper currency was dis- 
credited Tbe Directorate bad become ridiculous Tbe whole 
macbmery of tbe Repubbc bad broken down m its eighth 
year of existence Tbe people were dangerously agita'ted , 
and it was likely to go ill with any one wbo a'ttempted to 
cantrol them ' Tbe last agonised cry of Danton from pnson 
was still a -wanung to tbe survivmg statesmen of tbe Revolu- 
' tion ' Tbey are all brothers of Cam . . 0, it were 
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hotter to bo a poor fisliormon than to mcddlo with the goTem 
of mcru 

Other nations now ontiapatcd, with some appearance of 
probabAity the diasolataon of Prance, But they had for 
gotten the phoonu like power of rising from their own dead 
aahea which the French had shown m the past they had 
forgotten, as Burke had also forgotten that those who destroy 
con Bometunoa rebuild the fallen fabno bettor than before 
In this despomte crisis Napoleon Buonaparte became First 
Consulof the Ropubhc on 25th December 1799 andwithm a few 
Htpedeen tho whole complexion of events had changed, 

Bnaupcits, The strong hand of a master was at once evident 
in homo and foreigii ailairs, A proclamation was 
immediately issued declaring the reign of disorder at an end 
Tho Revolution is finished. The truth of the bald state- 
ment was witnessed by a senes of drnstio changes A new 
ooQStitation was adopted The internal admuustration 
was revised. The homble festival of the execution of tho 
king which bad shocked many even of those who were not 
royaUsta was abohahed. Every abren was free to quit or 
return to the Republic at his wilL * 

With an amnesty for the past, the future immediately 
brightened- The funds roee steadily from twdve to forty 
franoe, and at tnnee touched still higher The State began 
to pay ita areditora m money A National Rftnt vraa founded. 
The great broads, that had fallen mto decay'dunng the tronbles 
of the last ton years were repaired. The brigands that 
mfested the country were repressed, H ywi o r n fl of <^Tin1mA 
tion the last works begun under the old admuustration, 
were completed. The first efforte towards a codification 
of the laws were made. New schools, the germs of the 
present day lyc^es, were mstibited. Peace was made with 
the Church, ■* 

Confidence was restored m the army when «the French 
troops under Buonaparte were agam sucoeflaful m Italy 
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Gonnnms jmkI Au'-trn Tlu-ir vif'lones culminated at 
Ilnhcnlniden, wliicli laid Nmniin open to tin' mpuldiran nrnn 
Au'^tna w forced to con* cm to pcaccj and* the Treats of 
Luin'villc h'ft tho jor-( (^iiniil free (n turn his cttonlion to 
Fngland. 

lie had nk.^ady m 'de an ofTcr of peace, winch Pitt had 
Mcrnly refu^'-'d Hut Pitt was now* no loupe i in cifliro, and 


m hi'' jdaco wa*^ Addington, a man of \pry difieicnl 
calibre Through t!u* defeat of Vustna, England 
had lo"! her chief nIE Franco Iiul dictated her 


Tile Peace 
of Amlcno, 
i8or 


own terms to Eurojie Her troops were drawn up threaten- 
ingU* 11 *^ if to crop's (lie Channel Popular aiiMct}* was life 
at the prospect of invasion, and it was deepened by discon- 
tent and the seared v of food 


As tlic war stood indeed, (ho gams of England had been 
great She had «ei/cd every foreign colony (hat lici navj’' 
could roach Her commerce had iisen by leaps and bounds 
Her imports in 17S1 had been o\ei tw'clvc millionb steiling , 
m 1799 they were nearly thirty millions sterling Her 
exports had been even more progressive In 1781 the total 
had been seven and a half millions , in 1799 it w'as nearly 
thirty-four milhons 

But the enormous gams were balanced by the dram of the 
war The best seamen of the country were impressed for the 
naval service. The subsidies to foreign powders were endless 
The increased taxation and the national debt weighed 
heavily Much even of the commercial gam was the result 
of imbealtby stimulation and the necessity for war material 
On every band was beard the cry for peace, and the most 
level-beaded men m the country felt it better to secure a 
settlement while the advantages were still on the British 
side, ratbei than push Fiance to extienuties and nm the risk 
oh losing all that eight years’ strife bad brought 

Pourparlers were accordmgly opened, and the negotiations 
ended in the signature at Amiens, on 26tb 'March 1802, of a 
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tannt4id England with being unahlo to wage a contort alone 
with Franco- In a general reception of the diplomabo corps 
he oiclaimod fwico to our ambassador, You wish for war T 
You wish for war t 

"With Buoh provocations from France, with a proud and 
bolhcose temper m England, a mpturo hoeJme inevitable. 

' Tii® Wap Preparabona wore homcdlj made on both mdes 
and, m May 1803 hostihbca commenced with a 
dcclorabon of war by the Bnbflh CabmeL The 
first step taken by Napoleon was to plan a giganbo invasion 
of England- Wo arc going wrote the First Consnl, to 
avenge six centuncs of msnita and shame England is ours 
let us bo martora of the Channel for sir hours and wo 
are masters of the wodd- 

But after waiting o\cr two years it was found impossible 
to cross the Straits of Dover Disappomted in the hope of 
immediate suocess against England and stung to the quick 
by the European co^bon which now threatened lum m the 
tear Napoleon swung round his forces to exeouto vengeanco 
on the contmental powers- 

Eveiything was m hia favour Ho was as uncontrol^id at 
home 08 any of the Bourbona had been- He was absolute 
master of a rejuvenated nabon that had always been cele- 
brated for mihtary prowess, but was now doubly annous to 
eioeL He had already brou^t the talaman of victory to 
the anny, and the army and he were mie<iaalled m the world- 
He had been proclaimed Emperor of the French, and ha 
imaginafaon was busy with the etiH greater btle of Emperor 
of the West. He hoped to restore, perhaps to mcreaso the 
dominions of Charlemagne. In one respect indeed he had 
already surpassed the great monarch of the Middle Ages for 
wheireas Ohariemagne had gone to Rome to be crowned by 
the Pope the Pope came to Pans to crown Napoleon- * 

On the other hand the enemies of France were &ced b^aJP 
the diffioulbes maeparsble from a coalibon. Divided counsels 
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divided com m ands, and petty jealousies were visible every- 
where Then' mihtary reputation was not unsulhed The 
Austrians had abeady been defeated ThePrusaan Frencii 
army had declined fiom the days of the great 
Frederick The undisciplmed Russians were m 1803-12 
no condition td resist the flower of the Galho troops Sweden 
was isolated , the monarchy there had sunk far from its 
greatness of the seventeenth century, and Napoleon had 
hi ms elf taunted its ambassador with representmg a third- 
rate State Italy, Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland were 
absolutely under the control of France. 

All went well for Napoleon The victory of Austerhtz 
shattered the aUiance of Russia and Austria A year later, 
Prussia was overthrown at Jena. At Freidland, Russia was 
forced to sue for peace A great battle at Wagram opened 
Vienna to the Grand Army of France Berlm was entered 
m triumph, and the kmg of Prussia became an exile at Koemgs- 
berg Spam was mvaded, and a relative of Buonaparte was 
set up as monarch at Madrid.’ 

The whole contment was now humbled beneath Napoleon 
But success only mspired the Emperor to vaster projects 
He saw himseU a greater dictator than Caesar or Alexander 
had been He was to be the autocrat who hushed the strife 
of waning nations mto uniform peace He was to be the 
human god that crushed the petty kmgs whose day was pas^ 
The contment at larst muted mto the smgle imperial system 
he was plannmg, his hands would be bee to turn against the 
arch-enemy, England The French troops once m London, 
he would be master of land and sea The British colomes 
and India would fall mto his grasp , and Napoleon would 
be m fact, as he was abeady m contemplation, the ruler of 
the world. 

*The arrogance of the 'conqueror, an arrogance caused and 
justified by»his own overpowermg greatness, by his stupen- 
dous success, and by the comparative pettmess of his foes, 
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commcmorotaig tho bat and greatest tnmnpli of the Emperor 
■n-o find to-day only a colomn which caUa to mind the fact 
that tho army at Dcralogno menaced Engbnd, and did no 
more. Tho medal that Kapolcon caused to bo prepared m 
advance, mecribed gtmeh at London, to eignahso hi* entry 
into tho enemy's capital now oppcals only t* tho cuno3it> 
of tho antiquary Tho British Navy olono stood between 
tho Bntiah Empire and destruction but it was equal to 
tho task 

It was, indeed by no accident that the navy was effiaont 
However blind the nation had been to its opportunities m the 
Th# Nett colomcs, it never failed to appreoate the unport- 

and tiiE once of sca power Tho victory over the Armada 

entered deep mto the heart of tho people it was 
recognised with thankfulness as a divine providence, but none 
the leas was it recognised how manifestly the tactics of Howard 
and Drake had seconded the will of heavoiu The lesson that 
the safe^ of the country centred m the £eet was never for 
gottam It was enforced again and agam by the most diSerent 
wnters and the most varying sohool* of thou^t. 

Bacon found that he that command* the sea is at^reat 
Hbexty and may take as much and os httle of the war as he 
win, whereas those that be strongeet by land are many tu^oe 
nevertheless m great straits. Waller sang that his country 
men were lords of the wodd e great waste, the ocean, and 
ogam that others may use the ocean as iheir road only the 
Knghflh make it their abode. When he celebrated tho wars 
of the Commonwealth, he oied. Men that fight eo deserve 
to Tule the *pea. Pepys heard with great pleasure oi the 
supenonty of the English fleet of his time, over that of the 
previous century To Dryden the fleet was mistrflfis of the 
seas the snoient brd of the ocean the proper core of the 
nataon was new ships to build, and battered to repair Evtn 
Pope found that realms wore oommajided by our oaks 
And Thomson, m I7S9 wrote the national anthem, the 
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proudest expression of sea-power, m wlucli iie exulted that 
' Britannia rules the waves ^ ^ 

The one subject on which men of every parly were umted 
was the necessity of a strong navy for England , and it would 
be difficult to say how great an effect this united attitude has 
had upon th^ foundation of the empire The fleet on its 
side was worthy of the trust reposed m it, and the enthusiasm 
inspired by it Seldom was it worsted by an enemy The 
unconquerable breed of sailors by whom it was manned were 
perhaps no more courageous than the enemies with whom 
they fought , but the recklessness with which the Bntish 
seamen entered the fight, the doggedness with which they 
pursued it, the thorough mastery of their ships and of naval 
tactics, in which they were unequalled, nearly always gave 
them the victory 

They were at home on the water , they loved their home 
and the country they served, and detested the foe and all his 
domgs, with a childlike innocence curiously m contrast with 
their rugged strength of character and profound knowledge 
of their profession ' Hate a Frenchman as you would the 
devil,^ was Nelson’s advice to those under him , they pro- 
bably obeyed without difficulty. Even the unwilling con- 
scripts caught the infection of duly. 

lie fleet had done worthy service during the earher wars 
of the eighteenth century. And m the final great struggle 
agamst France, wh’en Britam could do httle at Trafalgar, 
first on land but subsidise otter nations, it was 
on the water that her great victories were won. At the out- 
break of hostihties, the Enghsh fleet which was watchmg 
Toulon was driven away , but the next year the French w^e 
defeated by Howe off Brest Three years later Jervis damaged 
the Spamards m the battle of Cape St Vmcent, while the 
Dfltch were almost annihilated at Camperdown Nelson’s 
victory of th’e Nile crushed the French schemes for the reduc- 
tion of Egypt, and the capture of Malta deprived them of 
VOL II Q 
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tLnr boEO, McanvrLUo tKc eovcro manner in vrlucL Britain 
had acted towards the vessels of non-combatant nations m 
Bisting on the nght of search and the confiscation of goods 
earned m neutral bottoms when destined for the enemy, hod 
brou^t about a renewal of the conhfaon of 1780 the Armed 
Noutrahty of the North Russia Sweden, Denmark, and 
Prussia banded thomsclvca together encouraged by Napoleon 
to rofuso Bntash ship* entry to their ports. The coahtion 
hoped to dose the continent to Bntish trade m revenge for 
the violataon of neutral flags and that measure, had it been 
Buccessfol would almost havo rumed England But the 
Armed Neutrahty was broken in tho decisive battle of 
Copenhagen , and four years later, after unceasing watch 
folneaa over Napoleons carop at Boulogne, tho crowning 
victory of Nelson at Trafalgar destroyed the Franoh and 
Spanish fleeta. 

How deeply the news of this disaster to his arma disquieted 
Napoleon is shown by hiB wish to diminwih its import. He 
ordered the newspapers to speak of it as a calamity caused 
rather by the tempest than by the British but he thought 
no more of mvadmg England till the whole continent should 
he at his feet. 

Tte mvaaion and oocupataon of England by the Grand Army 
were now no longer poaaihle the victory of Nelson at Trafalgar 
meant, mdeed, although the foot was not folty reahsed at the 
time, that for the remainder of the war *th 0 command of the 
sea by Bntam was to be undisputed arid that the only danger 
to hot Qoaata was that a sudden raid or dassenJt of the emmiv 
might damage some unprotected spot m the absence of the 
fleet. 

It meant, too that India was safe from aggression that 
South Ainca remained in Bntash hands that the infant 
settlement m Australia could no longef be menaced by a 
French descent cm the Anfapodes that the West Indian 
islands were socure. And it meant that the httle outposts 
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of empire, those small red spots that dot the maps of the 
two hemispheres, and preserve the ocean road of Bntam to 
the remotest of her possessions, were hencelorth safe from 
molestation. 

And m time it was discovered that the last victory of Nelson 
meant more e^en than tins , for the destruction of the French 
and Spamsh fleets m Trafalgar Bay gave Bntam the undis- 
puted supremacy of the outer world durmg the whole of the 
mneteenth century 


CHAPTER IV 

THE OCEAH HIGHWAY OF BRITAIN 

The great wars raged m all the earth , and the struggle for 
empire, which began with the attack of England and Holland 
on the Latm monopoly of the newly-discovered outer world 
m the sixteenth century, drew to a close when the two great 
Latmjpowers of France and Spam were defeated at Trafalgar 
Amenca and Africa had been mvolved m these strifes and 
nvalnes of Europe, but the most bitter contest was that for 
the possession of India , and as the influence of one European 
nation after another rose and feU m the Orient, the importance 
of the great ocean highway to the East, whose whole length 
every vessel must m'ake ere it drops anchor before Cahcut or 
Malabar, forced attention to the isles and islets with which 
that highway is strewn from the Axores to Ceylon Some 
were scarce more than rocks, hardly large enough to supply 
a base from which pirates could raid an honest trader , others, 
such as Mauritius, extensive, fertile, and beautiful, were 
worth possessmg for then own wealth and charm , and one, 
Madagascar, was almost an empne m itself 

The confli6t grew and widened, and then narrowed agam, 
as the dommance of Southern Asia passed defimtely into 
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Bntiah hands , hut the eorging tides of conquest are recorded 
indelibly in the maps and annals of the Indian Ocean. Arab 
and Malay names mioglo cunously with those commemorating 
Portuguese explorers Dutch merchant captains French 
adventurers and English traders A small archipelago 
recalls Vasco do Gama the first great Latin t^a^cllcr to 
cross those waters Slauntioa claims its name from the Dutch 
statesman Maunco of Nassau the Seychelles arc called 
after a captom m the French East India service, and almost 
every island m that group is named from an ei^tecnth 
century Frenchman. The Kodmg Islands preserve the 
memory of on En glish navigator and many another coral 
island or isolated rocL owes its title on the chart to the fancy 
or the humour of our old seamen 

The older or South African road to India has been displaoed 
but not abandonod, m favour of the Suez Canal and along 
both routes Bntom has come to possess the chief stratogio 
pomts to guard that vast highway the length of which her 
ships, the spermatozoa of empire, beat da^ to and fro in 
active, reetlees search for the most distant of our far depend 
enaes m the utmost waters of the earth. The gates of the 
world are m the hands of the mighty from age to age the 
nation that holds the sohtary roeks and islands of mid-oceon 
holds sway also m remote oontments and ftmnng strange 
peoples. 

But the keys of the Indian Oocan onl/ paseed from France 
to Bntam when Ihe sea power of Bntam towered above that 
TO. Filinr* ^ other oountoos m the Napoleomo wars 
In Kniu and the largest and most valuable of ah the islands 
***“ oommandmg those tropical waters fell defimtely 
and finally to France after a struggle lastang over two 
oentunes. The French won Madagascar by their pertmaaty 
the Bntash loet it for lack of any defimto aim.^ * 

> AntboritlH. — For Uulagmnu Ljooi M Leod ■ 

VUit4 to Jfadafpuear whl^ nnut be nMd with eutloci, tino* he wu . 
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'liitu gitai Last Afiicm iblancl, of \Nliobo existence medi- 
an al and c\cn ancient Hmope had -perhaps heard some vague 
uncertain rnniour;:>, wus thbcovcrcd by (]ic Pfirtiiguese navi- 
gator, }mrnan Suaro/*;, in InOG At first nothing more was 
knovn of Mndng,i'-ear tlinn that ' the inhabitants were very 
nmnerou'; of^c^imple manners, and had not up to that time 
heard of tJic religion of Christ', and the Portuguese did 
little more than e‘'labh'-h a temporary station on the coast, 
and send an expedition into the interior to search for silver. 

For nearly a century afterwards Madagascar was aban- 
doned by Liirope, luitil French and English travellers appeared 
almost siniultancousl}' on the island. The French East India 
Company sent a ressel thither m 1042 , two years later an 
English settlement seems to have been estabhshed at St 
Augustme’s But civil strife at home often checlcs 

expansion overseas , the place was neglected duimg the 
struggle betveen king and parliament in England, and 
Madagascar was soon abandoned by the British The French 
sta}'ed on , and from that time they never entirely gave up 
the hope of conquering the island 

Bu’J they had many vicissitudes to face, and internal 
quarrels, that lecurrent plague of French colonies, broke out 
here as m India and Canada The Governor of Fort Dauphm, 
as the GaUic station was named, was a Huguenot, his associ- 
ates were Catholics , and religious passions ran high. The 

• 

participator in the events ho narrates, and had good reason for not alTvays 
revealing all his ovra acts , Keller’s Madagascar is by far the best ivork on 
the subject, if not always full enough in detail hlaimtiua may be studied 
in Grant’s History , in an interesting, but not always accurate, senes of 
articles in Fraser’s Magazine, 1879 , in J K Anderson’s Hisioire de 
Protestantisme d fEe Maurice, Pans, 1903, invaluable for its special 
subject Stirling’s Cursory Notes on the Isle of France are of bttle value , 
useful sidelights are thrown by Boyle’s Far Away, and Bishop Vincent 
Ryan’s Journals The latter deals also with the Seychelles and other 
oceanic islands 

® There was at one time an idea that Prince Rupert should engage m 
the conquest of Madagascar , a poem on the subject was dedicated to liim 
and published in 1638 But that impetuous leader found other employ- 
ment in the outbreak of the 0ml War in England shortly afterwards 
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Governor who had mamcd a native of Jladagoscar waa 
charged with aquandenng the general funds of the station 
for tho omuscinent of his lady and whether true or not the 
accusation served its purposo. The unlucl^ ruler was over 
powered ond imprisoned by lus snbordmatcs. 

In the ond ho regamed hia authority and expelled his 
captors, who migrated with aome Malagasy women to tho 
island of Bourbon from which place the chfldrcn of these 
hardy exiles spread to Mauntius, tho Seychelles, and tho 
Amirantcs, establishing now French colomes of dubious 
character wherever they went. Frcebooting became their 
profitable trade and for long piracy was as nfe m East In dian 
08 m West Indian seas 

But mcantimo other troubles bad overtaken the French 
m Madagascar Some of the natives had boon sold as slaves 
to the Dutch and for this act, which savouicd of treachery 
the French paid dear The aborigines lost foitb m Enropeans 
and thenceforward there was contmual war on the isIaniL 
Three tanes was Fort Dauphin reduced to ashes in 1C72 
the place was abandoned. 

Another century passed bat although the eaatcnf seas 
were filled with the stnfe of French and En glish , neither 
disturbed the repose of Madagascar Not until 1774 were 
the old French rlaimw revived, when a settlement was eefab- 
Lshed at Antongil Bay the Hungarian adventurer Ben 
yowalo. This extraordinary man ^ gamed tho complete 
confidence of the Malagamea who elected him their l^g 
he constructed roads, canals, and forts m the island but hia 
success proved more dangeroiia than fiiihire might have 
been. The Governor of the neighbourmg French colony of 

' Bonyomki h*d foaj^t for th* FoIm •Atort BomU, h«d been taken 
miaoner and Mnt to Kamfthatke. life there wee a romenoe | the 

Oorecnor’a danghtar loved him, be ceeepted end perhepe returned Utir 
derotkm. At env nte, the bdped Mm to eecape; and^&ftcr e eenea 
of eipUnte, vUoh oarteinlj loee nothing In hli uemtlon, he reaobed 
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Mauritnis was envious, and intrigued agamst Imn , * and 
Benyowsla, tired of Gallic inconsistency, offered the island 
to other powers, among them bemg Austria and Britam 
Neither accepted , and thus Bntam lost her second oppor- 
tumty in Madagascar Benyowski was murdered m 1786 
by the Fren^ , and for some years forward that nation 
only mamtamed a few stations on the eastern coast of the 
island, aU of which were captured m 1811 by the Bntish. 

Both Mauritius and Bourbon had already fallen to England , 
and smce British influence was now parampunt m the Indian 
Ocean, it seemed probable that Madagascar would hkewise 
fall mto our hands Nor was the desire to subdue the place 
lackmg. Governor Farquhar of Mauritius claimed the 
larger island under the terms of the ' Treaty of Pans , and 
when the claim, as absurd as it was impudent, was repudiated 
by the French and withdrawn by the British, he took the 
better method of openmg amicable relations with the Malagasy 
tnbes themselves 

In 1817 the British agent m Antananarivo took the oath 
of blood with the kmg of the Hotas In all things the two 
were* to be as brothers ; the slave trade was abolished m the 
same year, the Bntish paying £2000 annually as compensation 
to the native monarch , ^ and the Bntish Government rmder- 
took the education of twenty Hova youths, ten m London 
and ten m Mauritius Bntish missionanes now began the 
great work of copvertmg the Malagasies to Chnstiamty 
the Gospel was preached, the Bible was translated , the 
people were taught to read and wnte, to engage in regular 
mdustry, and to follow commercial pursmts The Hova 
army was reorgamsed and trained by Bntish officers; m 
1825 Fort Dauphm was captured, and French power in 
Madagascar seemed finally at an end 

* 1 The Aotmg-Govelmor of Mauritius, in Farquhar’s absence, repudiated 
the agreement, to the disgust of the Hovas The diflSculty was soon 
removed on Farquhar’s return , but for some tune the expression ‘ False 
as the English ’ was proverbial in Madagascar 
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Bat Bntish mflaonco wm aa yet purely suporfiemL Tho 
death of Bang Radoma in 1828 brought a violent reaction 
ogoinflt foreign ideaa, and under hifl Buccesaor Queen Rana 
volono, the miaaionancs ond traders were expelled Tho 
spread of Chnatiamty was oacribed to sorcery and Rano 
valona dednied that she woiild put an end to ,that creed if 
it cost tho life of every convert rn Madagascar A reign of 
terror set In and some of the Malagasies admitted that their 
profession of Chnationity was dno to pobtical or personal 
rather than religious motives Wo were doing work for 
government aervico under tho white people, said one re* 
Inctant or fearful convert, and they would not have liked 
us if wo had not gone to hear the misaionanea others 
among the young men suggested that to look for pretty 
women was our end m going for there were assembled the 
cleanly and handsome. And there is no reason to demht 
that the native beantics wdlm^y adopted that portion of 
the religious creed of England which the church a 

oonvument centre for the exhfbitaon of millineTy at the stated 
times of public worship 

In 1861 however the pagan queen died, and the Babah 
quickly regamed their influence. Two years later a revolu 
taon took place, in which the rebels demanded that the Hova 
king should break with the French, who had been favoured 
by Ranavmlona and when he refuaed he waa strangled. 
In this afiair English mtngues played a ryit very creditable 
part but the Bntash profited by the onme Trade with 
Madagascar moreaaed, and the Hova kingdom was soon 
described aa practically a edeny of the Londoti hBasiOTiaiy 
Soaety The French agom lost ground year after year 
and the last vestige of their mfluence seemed, to have de- 
parted now that their aettlemcinta were reduced to a few 
maignificant places on the coast. ^ 

But the Bntash did not take advantage of the dipcamfitnre 
of their nvals. The Imperial Government of the day had no 
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desire to enlarge it-s oversea possessions There was no 
popular demand for the conquest of Madagascar The Bntish 
settlers m the island, too, seemed satisfied mth the position 
as it stood, apparently not reahsmg that if they did not annex 
Lladagascar, another European nation would do so And as 
France gradi/aUy recovered from her defeat by Germany 
m 1871, she revived her old claims , from the year 1883 her 
influence on the island grew steadily , and the studied pohcy 
of the British, who had elevated the Hovas from the position 
of the leadmg tribe into that of rulers of Madagascar, now 
aided the French, for it was easier to crush one centrahsed 
enemy than many small foes The island was proclaimed 
a French protectorate . Antananarivo was taken m 1896 , 
two years later Madagascar was declared a French colony, 
and, on 27th February 1897, the native queen was deposed ^ 
The chief prize of the Indian seas was thus lost to Bntam , 
and the French mtention of convertmg Diego Suarez, a haven 
in the north of Madagascar, mto a naval stronghold, caused 
some httle uneasmess m England But of the smaller and 
less valuable islands m these waters, many already acknow- 
ledged the Umon Jack, and the highway of empire had 
been strengthened by the acqmsition of such places as 
Mauritius, the Seychelles, and the coral archipelagoes which 
he scattered between Africa and Asia 

The three islands of Mauritius, Bourbon or Reumon, and 
Rodriguez, often palled collectively the Mascarenes, from 
the Portuguese traveller, Pedro de Mascarenhas, MauritmB, 
who discovered them m 1613, were the chief isio 
centres of French power m the Eastern seas throughout the 
whole of the eighteenth century 
Mauritius had been occupied by the Dutch m 1598, on their 
first engagmg m the Indian trade, but when their power 

# Considerable jealousy -was shown in England at the time The 
French conquest was a brilliant piece of work , but m 1895 Punch pub- 
lished an unworthy cartoon, representing a French soldier dying, and 
rejoicing in his last moments that his deatn would annoy the English 
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Bions the timid took to religion and the careless took to 
dnnk but'tho real cause of the evil was for long not attended 
to 

The French population remained true at heart to the 
countrj' of its ori gin French customs have been pre- 
served to this djij a French potOB is still spoken ^ and 
French laws mix mcongmonaly with English m the adminis 
tiution of justice The descendants of tho older settlers 
the aristocracy of the place likewise remamed true to the 
Eoman form of Chnabornty which their ancestors had 
professed m Franco bnt protestant tmsBionanes from 
England were quickly in the field Mauntins was made an 
episcopal see of tho Church of England, with ecclesiasticol 
^ authority over the other Bntish possessions in the Indian 
Ocean and Vincent Ryan, the first bishop preached 
strenuously and with some apparent success to the knh 
immi grants from India and Africa His converts were 
many even his cathedral was a converted powder- 
mflgarme. 

But despite the good bishops toil the field Was too great 
and too unoultrvBted for any real impreesion to be madfe for 
many years. A traveller discovered a Christian Hindu who 
still eacnficed to Vishnu, eicaamg himself with the remark 
that the Blessed Virgm is good but Vishnu is good too 
if I could please the Virgm and Vishnu too I should have a 
double chance of getting through safely And the African 
conv erts believed that the new religion was rather a falTsman 
against the evils of this wodd tTinn & passport to the glonee 
of another In their view Christianity was deairable 
because, when cholera come to Indian boy he no die 
come to Afnr«.n, he die Indian boy baptired, African no 
baptued. It was a fact that the Afncann had not been 

c 

^ ThegrMt«r put of MaarltUu Utetntnre U prlnt*d In^Freiioh bot 
ta the pnmt oentxuy a ohinga In iaronr <u EugUih hu beconu 
noUoeahle. 
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baptized, since it was doubted whether they understood 
the meaning of the new doctiincs, it was a comcidence 
{nvourable to superstition that they died Inorc rapidly of 
the cholera than the Asiatics. 

Tlie creeds of the ^\o^]d might dispute their etScacy m 
Mauritius , 'but whatever ground the island afforded for 
the efforts of the religious, its material prosperity continued 
to decluic from year to year At the begmmng of the 
twentieth century a melancholy picture might have been 
drawn of a once flouribhing colony steadily sinking deeper mto 
the mire of poverty , pauperism had mcreased until it became 
a serious economic problem, the taxation for the lehef of 
distress was so heavy that it aggravated the evil it was 
mtended to abate , unemplojunent and disease were constant 
factors in Jlauntius, and the conclusion became mevitable 
that it was overpopulated ^ The total number of its inhabi- 
tants in 1908 was 376,635, and there was some tendency to 
desert an island which had apparently seen its best days 
Poor as it is, Mauritius has its share of authonty The 
island of Rodriguez is administered by a magistrate under 
the control of the Mauritian Government, and Dependencies 
the Chagos Islands, an extensive archipelago 
coral formation, are hkewise ruled from Port Loms The 
largest of this latter group of one hundred and fifty islands 
is Diego Garcia, which has a good harbour. It was used as 
a refuge for lepers m the eighteenth century, when it was 
under the control of Prance, a hundred years later, a 
temporary coahng-station was estabhshed there, and it 
became a port of call for Austrahan steamers 
The total population of the Chagos Islands is lather over 
a thousand, of which Diego Garcia contains about half 
the Galagas and Cargados group, which are known as ‘ oil 
islands,'’ horn their produce of cocoanut oil, are not regularly 
inhabited * 

1 See particularly the Official Report on Mauritius for 1908 
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instead of rtrotching as before from Plymouth to the Capo of 
Good Hope and from the Capo onwards towards India, now 
ran through thb ileditcrraneon, the Red Sea and along the 
southern shores of Am 

The canal was at firet mdoed strongly opposed by the Bntish, 
portly because it wna a French echemo, and one that originated 
in modem times with Napoleon but mainly because it was 
feared that it would damage the supremacy of England as the 
distributing centro of Indian goods m Euiopo. Yet even 
before the canal wna constructed, England was malnng more 
use of tho Sues route to the East oveiy year In 1837 the 
overland oriental ninti route through I^ypt was instituted 
twenty yeans later a raflway was constructed from Cairo 
throng the desert, and steamers transhipped their passengers 
at Suec. After a whilo the canal proved more sdvan 
togeoua to Bntaia as the leading mantnne power of the world, 
thLi to any other country for it shortened the passage to 
India from 11,370 to 7 26§ mOes, and in time brought Bombay 
withm a fortnights dis^ce of London. And finally the 
far-seeing Disraeh took advantage of the praotacal bantruptoy 
of the Egyptian Khedrve to purchase m 1876 for the fintish 
Government 176 602 shares m the Sues Canal Coiporarion 
for £3 976,682 The purchase was antiased by pohtjoal 
opponents at home but it was triumphantly justified by 
rime. It gave the leadmg control of the canal to the Bntzah 
and proved an mvestment of cantmuaDy mcxeaamg valne. 

The Mediterranean Sea was no longer an TnlRnrl lake when 
the Sues Canal connected it with an arm of the Indian Ocean 
it became the second stage on the new oriental hi^way 
AtwI by good fortune rather than through any prevision of 
the future, England had already acquired oartam statious 
m the Mediterranean at vanous tones, some of which had 
mdeed prov e d useless and were lost or abandoned after a feAr 
years but others were pennanently valuable m*the highest 
degree. 
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The history of British policy m the Mediterranean furnishes 
some curious instances of vacillation and mistaken judgment ; 
it ahords others of absolute and admitted failure But in 
any critical exammation of that pohcy it must be remem- 
bered that the objects of our statesmen in those closed waters 
have varied -drom century to century, as the importance of 
the i\Iediterranean has itself varied from time to time m high 
pohtics or in commerce. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
^centimes the sole object of the British m the Mediterranean 
was trade , their one unfortunate acqmsition was held with 
the idea that it might prove of commercial value. That 
idea was erroneous, and Tangier was given up after a few 
years ; and the acqmsitions of the next century, m Minorca, 
Gibraltar, and Corsica were made for strategic and diplomatic 
rather than mercantile purposes The large Bntish trade 
with the Levant was earned on mdependently of these pos- 
sessions , the subsequent occupation of Malta was similarly 
due to pohtics and not to trade In the middle of the mne- 
teenth century, however, the pohtical importance of the 
Meditjerranean was enormously mcreased by the construc- 
tion of the Suez Canal Gibraltar and Malta became of 
vastly greater value than they had ever been before , and when 
Bntain, in addition to holdmg those places, occupied Cyprus 
m 1878, and supported her presence by a large naval fleet 
and a garrison, she obtamed a strong if not an unchallenged 
position m the watSrs which divide Europe from Africa 

Our first possession m those parts was purely commercial 
English traders had built up a considerable traffic under 
Bhzabeth and her successors with the ports of Tangier, 
the Mediterranean , but the earhest temtonal 84 
acqmsition of Britam brought nothmg save disappomtment 
and loss On the marriage of Charles n. to Catherme of 
Braganza, the city of Tangier was ceded to England hy 
Portugal as part of her marriage dowry ; and high hopes 
were entertained that it would be of use m extending the 
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Morocco trade and porliaps eventnallj form tho nucleus of 
a largo tomtonal eottlcmcnt. 

The ffluflion waa qmchly dispelled- "When tho English 
gamson amved on 29th January' 1C62 it found Tangier very 
httlo better thfiTi a rum of ^ and it was discovered 

that m evacuating tho place the Portuguese htfd earned oS 
everything they could, oven to tho very floors tho vondows, 
and tho doors. And almost immediately after its occupa 
taon Tangier was besn^fed by tho Moors, whoso assaults were 
oontinnaL 

Tho place proved a very oncomfortablo hentag© It is 
true that one of the Qovemora of Tangier was sangume 
enough to expect that by tho indefatigable pams ond labour 
of our Bojets and the extraordinary dfligence of our officen 
wo should put a pan of spoctadcs on (the Moonsh chief) 
Qayland s nose it would trouble bun so as to oblige h>TT> at 
last to a peace. But the Bntiah were badly worsted by the 
Moors in 1604 and other sieges followed in quick ncceaaion 
The Dutch, too blockaded Tangier by sea and the B^iense 
of TTigintMining the gamsou was heavy ^ 

A great mole was built to form a harbour at the enormous 
outlay for that tune of £265 103, 14s. 8Jd- according to the 
official account and many fortifications were nccessa^ to pro- 
tect Tangier by land. Had the place proved of any commeroial 
value, it mi^t have been worth keeping But although it 
was proclaimed a free port, it was too msctjurely held for trade 
to be earned on there were nothing but Mora and the foxm 
elements to be seen, instead of merchants and csjgoes and 
m the opmion of the outspoken Pepys, the only use of Tangier 
was as a ]ob to do a kindness to some lord. 

Parliament now grew suspicious, feanng that the nnfor 
tunat© setdoment was bemg used as a nursery for papists 

• 

Altbou^ In that rtrj ynar a too optlmiatio frfR^^lal. oifa John Greed 
wrou to Pepyi, Slowed b» God, the affaire of Taegior la in the'lwt 
poatnre yoa am aipoet — Silt IfSS Comm, ffodgb* USS 1897 
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nnd ' desperate popish ofiiccis ’ There was probably no truth 
in this conjecture, i\hich would hardly havo^been made had 
not the anti-papal agitation of Titus Oates driven England 
to frenrv at tins tune But it was soon decided to abandon 
a ii-^elcss and costly possession On 13th October 1683 the 
proclamatiotf of v ithdra v al v as read to the garrison m Tangifer, 
and orders were gi\cn for the great mole and the fortifications 
to be dcmolidicd By Hlarch 1G81 the place was deserted. 

This first possession of Britain on the north-west coast of 
Africa was likewise tlic last For the next tw^enty years we 
remained ^vlthout any foothold on the Mediterranean , but 
our fleets were constantly employed in those waters, and the 
necessity of cstabbshuig a port of call soon became evident 
But of the two places that were occupied for this reason, the 
splendour of the one was not reahsed , the conquest of the 
other was not permanent 

Gibraltar fell to Britain m 1704 ; Mmorca m 1708 The 
importance of the latter was well understood in the War of 
the Spanish Succession , and the Bntish Cabmet Minorca, 
instructed General Stanhope to attempt its capture 
* I still insist,’ wrote the Lord Treasurer, ‘ that we cannot 
wunter a squadron m the Mediterranean without havmg Port 
Mahon or Toulon ’ Marlborough’s opmion as the first soldier 
of the age was of more weight , and he also held the same 
language m private letters The Bntish force landed on 
14tli September 17T)8, and a fortmght later Mmorca surren- 
dered Stanhope reported his success to London, givmg it 
as his ‘humble opmion that England ought never to part 
with this island which will give the law to the Mediterranean 
both m tune of war and peace I cannot but hope that 
we shall thmk of preservmg Port Mahon, and mdeed the whole 
of the island ’ After some months of negotiation with the 
^ustnan Court his wish was realised, it was secured under 
certam coniiitions, and at the Treaty of Utrecht ceded 
absolutely 
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Dunng tlio next forty years of peace, SUnorca rommned 
qmetly in Bntiali possession, a thorn in tho side of Franco 
and Spam. As" a purely mitary station, its history offers 
nothing of mtorcst, Ita importance seems to havo been 
exaggerated hr tho statesmon of the age as that of Gibraltar 
vras depreciated but under Walpole and his smcccssors tho 
gamson was nc^ccted, and tho Governor apparently spent 
most of hia time in England. In these circumstances, ■when 
tho Seven Years War broke out m 1750 tho French antia 
pQtod and found an cosy conquest, Tho deputy-governor 
was disabled by old ago and infirmities and had to issue 
most of his orders from a eick bed tho chief cngmcct vros 
in tho Bamo predicament oH tho colonels were absent The 
total gamson was 2800 men, but tho fleet that was sent to 
assist in tho defence was under the command of Admiral 
Byng After an mdeanvo action ho rotumed to Gibraltar 
and Minorca folL Tho gnef and rage at homo wore mtonso, 
but nothing could be done. However at the Peace of Pans 
in 1763 it was exchanged for Bdleisla- 

Stfll it was on object of envy by France. Whon war 
ogam began it was immediately attacked in 1781 and 
after a prolonged and gallant defence surrendered the next 
year Thus was Port Mahon the finest port m the Medi 
terrancan, finally lost for at the Peace of YersaiHee it was 
not restored. Geographically and nationally it belonged to 
Spam and we can see it now under the red and yeHojr 
flag without the least r^ret. The subsequent acquisition 
of Malta more thAn compensated iot its loss. 

With Gibraltar the case was different. The PiUara of 
Hercules, the old boundary of the wudd, fell m 170f to the 
(hiaiitatr squadron with which Sir George Rooke had un 
iTot. sucoessfuDy attacked Barcelona. The Spaniards 
had left leee than a hundred soldiers m the gamson, adQ 
had ne^eoted to fortify it. E^teen hundred men under 
the Ptmoe of Darmstadt wore landed on the sandy stretch 
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which connects Gibraltar with the mainland. They rmght 
have experienced considerable resistance ; but the sentmels 
had gone to church instead of on duty ' While they were 
praymg for the destruction of the heretics, the heretics 
themselves scaled and stormed the Eock; and the too 
fervent piety of the Spamards was only rewarded by a forced 
capitulation Against the wishes of the Prmce, Eooke 
hoisted the English flag, which, through the vicissitudes 
of more than two centuries, has never been hauled down 
Keenly as the French felt the loss of Calais, keenly as we 
should have felt the loss of Dover, Spam felt the loss of 
Gibraltar more keenly still Part of the sacred land, whose 
proud boast was that .it contamed no unbehever, was in 
the hands of the infidels The same infidels, an upstart 
race from the north, had scattered the mvmcible Armada 
The same mfidels had attacked Spam east and west, north 
and south, at home and abroad, m port and on the high 
seas. The msult was one to be wiped out by blood alone 
The fortress was attacked next year by land and water , 
but had other defenders then, whose rehgious festivals did 
not disorganise defence ; ^nd after an mefiectual siege, the 
Eock was left to its conquerors In 1727 another attempt 
was made The Count of Las Torres bragged that m six 
weeks he would plant his flag there, and drive the heretics 
^ mto the sea But by now Gibraltar was well fortified . six 
warships were m u,ttendance , it could not be blockaded, 
and fresh provisions araved constantly from Tangier and 
Tetuan After four months, the second siege was rehu- 
qmshed 

The third, final, and rdost important mvestment began m 
1779 The blockade lasted for more than three years The 
attack was conducted by the alhed armies and fleets of 
France and Spam At one time 33,000 men and 170 heavy 
pieces of aHallery were m use agamst it In one penod of 
*six weeks, over 56,000 shot and 20,000 shells were fired 
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upon it Floating battcncs were used in the bombard 
ment Pnnccs of tb*^ royal houac of Franco joined the 
bcaiegcra. 

The garrison wore rodneed to eat thistles dandebons 
and wild leeks. The Qov'cmor bved entirely on vegetables 
Scurvy broke out But still the defenders held, out at one 
time making a successful sorbe, at another receiving rehef 
from the English fleet at another sflencing a bombardment 
with a counter-demonstration At length, m Febniary 1783 
the news of the* Treaty of VersaOlca nmved, and the siege 
was perforce at an end, 

From that day Gibraltar has never been menaced. By 
common consent it has been left to its masters, the key of 
the Mediterranean, the first gate on the Bntish highway to 
the East. Wore this a mflitary history on account of the 
fortificabons that honeycomb the maje^o pilo, a descnptioii 
of the cannon that fr o w ' u over the stormy Straits, would be i 
m place. But except m a technical woz^ such details have 
no interest and we may confine ourselves to noticmg the 
varying political and mihtary importance of Gibraltar 

Tho Ne Plus Ultra of Charles V., the Miyontam anS, the 
as its own emblem declares was at first better appre- 
aated m Spam than m England. On the opposite side of 
the Straits ware the Mohar^edan powers that threatened 
the most Cathoho country m Europe. Against these 
Gibraltar was a perpetual bulwa^ To Engjand, on the 
other hand, it had at the time no roch valne. Minorca was 
considered a jewel of the first water Gibraltar an expensive 
dependency In 1718 Stanhope thought of yielding it, 

Gibraltar is of no great importance, he wrote and agam 
m 1720 he suggested tiiat m the event of Spam ofienng an 
equivalent advantage the loss of the fortress would not be 
regrettable. Flonda or the eastern part of Hispaniola weiu 
spoken of as exchanges. The whole question ifofl referred 
by both sides to the Congress of Cambray m the same year 
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E\cu Pill n\ 3757 oitcred the Coiut of Madrid that if they 
v'oiild n''Sist l^iiglaiul to recovei Blinorca fcom France and 
take part in the \\ai ns allies, he would* yield Gibialtar. 
Fortunately nothing came of these overtures. 

But it must not he too hastily assumed that the Enghsh 
statesmen that day were ill-adviscd m their efforts to get 
nd of the Rock It was kept up at considerable expense 
at a time when expenditure was constantly mcreasing The 
Mediterranean had declined in importance tall it had become 
little more than a lalcc England had no great interests 
there Robody could iorcseo that the mam route to the East 
Indies a hundred years later would ho by way of Gibraltar 
and Suez Even so, the Onent of the eighteenth century 
had not the same meanmg for Britain that it has now, ^ 
Robert Walpole was far from the days of Disraeh and 
declarations that England was an Asiatic power 
At the present time everythmg is different Our interests 
in the East have groivn until it is of the first importance to 
secure the hue of commimication Those travellers who 
pass Gibraltar now on their way to Austraha, or India and 
the^Far East, recognise how vital to the empire is the one 
British possession on the European mainland , and how 
correct is the view which regards it as the first link m that 
great chain of imperial defence which is stretched the whole 
length of the ocean highway 

The second is IJIalta Captured m 1800 without a thought 
of its ultimate use, it was taken from Napoleon by a com- 
bmed army of Maltese, Neapohtans, and English 
Held by Bntam temporarily after the peace of 
1802, it was to be given up as soon as a guarantee was forth- 
commg from France that Napoleon would not agam seize it 
Meanwhile war broke out, and at the general peace of 1816 
a it was ceded absolutely to England 

Malta Jtvith its two dependent islands was not, and has 
not been, an easy place to govern To us its chief, mdeed 
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itB only use, was as a fortress m the central Mcditornvncan 
From tlint point of view it was of trememdous importance 
■which has mcrco^sd smeo tho enttmg of the Suez Canal but 
m a mflitary establishment cnrflians arc unnecessary, and there 
happened to bo a largo population already m Jlolto, with 
potnotio traditions and remembrances of its owm We 
started, indeed, with pnhho opinion in our favour after tho 
usurpation by Napoleon had put an end to tho histone 
order of knights associated with the island for centnnes 
a monument erected ■volantaEOy by tho Moltcee attests the 
welcome they gave us 

But a Tnrr^ Hice 18 olways di£5bnlt to rule , and the Maltese 
ore TTiirfd as ore few other people in the worli Composed 
' of Itohans and Sidhons, with a strong addition of Arabic, 
a touch of the Greek, possibly a trace of the I^yptian and * 
northern Afneon nations with a Spanish stram and perhaps 
a very eh^t French tmge the Maltese are the outcome of 
the oontmual mtennomago of every nee snzrounding the 
Mediterranean. The British tendency m governing the 
place was naturally to emphasise the mihtary element 
and it ■was therefore not long before eenous discontent 
appeared. A eenes of reforms earned out through a number 
of years alleviated the situation. The censorahip of the 
piees was abohshed m 1896 the begmuings of iepre> 
BontatiTe government ■were granted m 1849 and it ■was 
agreed that the native laws should be administered by 
native judges 

Other meaHurce followed but ■withm last few years 
there has been more than one agitation. That these 
have been well founded seems to be mdicated by the fact 
that the Bntiah Government has generally given way Malta 
IB now of oonsiderable oommeroial importance, and its harbour 
of Valetta is not only the headquarters of the British navy « 
m the Mediterranean but Hbewiae a port of call for trading 
ships. 
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The two neighbouniig islands of Gozo and Comino are 
also British territory, under the same rule as Malta . that 
is to say, a crown colony, administered by* the General m 
command of the gamson, assisted by an executive council 
and a council of government 

The almcjgt forgotten Bntish occupation of the loman 
Islands possesses a pecuhar mterest, m that it furmshes one 
of the exceedingly rare instances m which we The Ionian 
have given up a place at the wish of the inhabitants 
without any other reason than the expression of that wish 
Taken over as a protectorate m 1814, this group of islandi 
was admmistered by England for exactly half a century 
They were well governed, and their prosperity increased 
almost every year. But when we first occupied the loman 
Isles, Greece was stdl a provmce of Turkey, withm a few 
years afterwards that country had recovered its histone 
freedom The noble desire for national mnly was fermentmg 
m the popular mmd , and the loman islanders naturally 
desired to share the fortunes of their mother country rather 
than contmue under foreign rule W E Gladstone went 
out as commissioner to mvestigate the situation, and as a 
result of his recommendations the islands were ceded freely 
to the kmgdom of Greece m 1864 The decision excited 
some criticism, but there can be httle doubt that' it was 
justified m every way 

Two other islands m the Mediterranean were the occasion 
of British intervention or occupation durmg the long wars, 
An attempt was made to assuage the troubles Corsica, 1794 
of Sicily m 1812 by grantmg ite people a consti- 
tution under the protection of England , hut that inestim- 
able boon was received with profound mdifierence, and both 
the constitution and the protection of England were with- 
(i:awn when experience showed that neither was appreciated. 
The Sicihails had mdeed suSered many things under many 
rulers , hut Bntam was the wrong doctor to cure the chrom'c 
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importance. The yearly tnbutc of £81 752 winch was pay 
able to Tnrkiy •was a heavy tax which C^nis could not 
always meet. The Bntiah Treasury hod often to come to 
its aid and in twenty years more than half a milhon sterling 
was contributed from this eourco And tho uncertamty of 
the tenure by which the island was held mftdt capitalists 
hesitate before embarking mon(^ on schemes for its develop- 
ment. It was rumoured that Cyprus was to bo given ba^ 
to Turkey on agitation sprang up among tho Cypnot Greeks 
for its cession to Greece and some persons m England favoured 
the idea ^ It was, mdecd, emphatically stated by succcs- 
Bivo Bnbah Governments that there was no intention whatever 
of abandoning tho island but one of tho many disadvan 
tages of the fluctuating foreign pohoy of the time lav in the 
fact that a now administration was not bound by tho declaxn 
tions of its predeccasoTB The uncertainty contained, and 
the island languished. 

Nevertheless, although Chamberlain adnuttod when 
Colonial Secretary that England had not done all she might 
for Cyprus * many real improvements wore m feet effect^ 
The island suffer^ alternately from floods and drou^ts 
and m 1897 it was decided to spend £60 000 on irrigation and 
reservoirs. Plagues of locusts infested the land, and often 
destroyed every scrap of v^tation and even human hfe * 
and drastic steps were taken to stamp out the pest. A locust 
tax 'was imposed, and rewards were offered for the destruo- 
tion of the insects m 1881 over 1300 tons of eggs were 
destroyed, and two years later the almost incredible number 

* A nraeting iru held at the St. J4mes*a Hall in Locidon ia 1897 in 
•import of the oeolon oi Pypriu to Qreeee. 

* But In the pariiamntuy delate on 8th A'agut 1888 he atated that 

he Ttmld not aak the Hotiae to be Ubeiml to if he thoo^ht It veve 

not a good inreatment. A feir jean later hoverer tlie Lemon Olotn 
atill apoke of Cjpnu aa a derelict dependent • 

’ A fifteenth^entnrj prieet waa cnffocated by the rery locaiata he waa 
c orain ^ I leave it to the learned In aneh matten to determine vrhether 
the potaoey of the coreee, or the orthodoxy of the loouta waa at fault. 
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of 200,000 million live locusts were captured In due course 
tiiese measures proved effectual 
All tiie roads of the colony as well as tile railways were 
of Bntasli construction No prmtmg press liad existed m 
1878 , witlim tlurty years one Turkish and ten Greek news- 
papers were published The few schools were enlarged and 
improved , and at the begmmng of the twentieth century " 
there were 392 Christian and 160 Moslem primary schools 
in the island And the old corrupt law courts were reformed, 
and some measure of self-govemment mtroduced But 
many of the Greeks of the islands were and are discontented, 
even with the improved condition of the administration , 
and the British m like manner have been somewhat dis- 
appomted with their hmited success 
If the growing British control over Egypt was a misfortune 
to Cyprus, our dommance of the north-east Aincan coast 
strengthened the ocean highway of empire , and The Red 
the southern entrance of the Red Sea was already 
secured by the possession of a second Gibraltar The great 
Portuguese conqueror, Albuquerque, declared that four places 
were essential to the nation which held dominion m the Onent, 

— ^Aden, Ormuz, Diu, and Goa The first of these — which 
the Portuguese themselves held but for four years, from 1517 
to 1651 — though situated at the far end of a vast desert 
peninsula, though and and mdeed almost rainless, had neces- 
sarily been an important centre of commerce smcc traffic first 
existed between Europe and Asia To Aden came vessels 
from Suez, from the East African coast, from Persia, India, 
and, accordmg to Hakluyt, even from China Aden was 
knomi, at least by name, to the Greeks, perhaps also to the 
Jews , a vague but not impossible tradition declares that it 
was once occupied by the Romans It was \nsited by Marco 
-'Polo , and it had been admired by the Bolognese traveller, 
Ludowco *di Yaithema, who declaied it ‘ the strongest citv 
that was evci seen on level ground ’ Bui Aden lost its old 
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than m rcahtyj wondcrfuUj' ignorant and rude the 7 can 
not read or -wnto Tto description was not inaccuiato 
but the Ncstormn Chnstionity of the inhabitants a mixed 
breed of Arabs Somahs, and n few Europeans ga>*e 
way later boforo IsMm or paganism. Socotra became a 
favoonto station of corsairs and pirates and, to^chcck their 
depredationa, Bntash Indian troops occupied the place for 
a few months in 1835 but eventually withdrew In 1876 
however the Sultan of Kubn, the owner of the island, agreed 
not to permit any foreign power to mterfero m the allaurs 
of the island ton years later it was placed under British 
protccUon. 

The Euna Mona Islets, Tduoh ho off the south coast of 
Arabia were discovered m 1503 by the Portuguese Steiilo 
and bore as the neighbouring mainland, thoir sole product 
IS guano but they wore ceded to Bnthin m 1854 by the 
Sultan of Sluscat for the purpose of landing the Bed Sea cable. 
They still remain integ^ but nungnificamt portions of the 
empire 

The long oham of coral islands known as the Maldives 
where endless palms fringe endlees lagoons has ^ased 
itiiarm, froni one European nation to another as political 
•to- iT»s. power waxed or waned in the Onont. Successively 
Portuguese, French, and Dutch possessions, they fell with 
Ceylon to the Bntash m 1795 But the pnnaple of non 
intervention m the local affans of the archipelago has been 
adopted- A petty sultan still rogns over twelve thousand 
petty islee and Mal6 remams the seat of government an 
RTiTiTiwt tribute is paid to the authonties m Ceylon and tiiat 
comitry furnishes a mark et for the prodnets of the Maldives. 
The natives of the islands who ore foDowers of TwMm, are 
celebrated for the hmdness with which they succonr the 
shipwrecked strangers who are cast upon their dangerous* 
coasts from tame to tune. 

The Laccadive lales differ from the Maldives, to the north 
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of wlucli they lie, in being less productive. The rebgion 
nnd cbaracler of the natives is similar, but they are governed 
from i\Iadras * 

On ilie other side of India he the Andaman Isles, to which 
are attached Cocos. Consisting of four large and many 
smaller volojinic groups, their total area is some 2700 square 
miles, most of which is mountamoiis and coveied with dense 
tropical vegetation Hot, damp, and malaiious, the 
Andamans have the reputation of bemg extraordmanly 
unhealthy, but the death-rate of the Indians transported 
thither is not more than 30 7 per thousand, while the con- , 
dition of the British troops is better than at Eangun 
The islands were taken m 1789 by the East India Company, j 
and a settlement was established at Port Blair, then called 
Port Cornwallis Three years later this was abandoned as 
too unhealthy , but m 184:9 a Captain Shaw attempted to 
found a colony on Great Coco Agam the chtnate proved 
deadly , a third of his people died , those who survived 
suffered terrible hardships In 1857, however, the Andamans 
were occupied by the Indian Government as a penal station , 
Indian natives convicted of grave crimes, and sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment, were sent thither , and the 
place has ever smee been used for that purpose Some ten 
thousand convicts are detamed there, guarded by British and 
natives troops and pohee The disciphne is severe and 
possibly reformative , after some years the offender is per- 
mitted a modified freedom, and is henceforth known as a 
‘ self-supporter ’ , should he not abuse his privileges, he is 
allowed m his dechnmg years to return to his own country ^ 

The more southerly Nicobar Islands, which are divided mto 
two groups, the Great and Little, are administered by the 
Chief Commissioner of the Andamans. 

j> 

^ The Andaftian. abongines, an inoffensive but suspicions people, bare 
the distinction of being probably the most intensely black race m the 
irorld (Poitman ) 
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Tho group of iriotB known da Keohng whick lio m the 
Indian Ocean south of Sumatra and whoso whole surface is 
KatUar square, wore di5co\*orod, accord 

TUMI lit, mg to iPurchofl, by the Enghah morloer 'Wflliain 
Keeling on his way homo from the Moluccas m 
1609 Though fertile and healthy they remained unpeopled 
until 1823 when an Knglishman of dubious or eccentno 
character named Haro sotUed on one of the group with 
a few Malay slaves who formed tho harem and tho court 
of this imitation oriental despot. Hare a project failed , hut 
the old Scottish family of Glumes Ross occupied another 
of tho Keeling Isles about tha time nnd smee then, despite 
the temfio tropical storms which often threaten to swallow 
these petty mtruders on the vast expanse of waters the 
lonely group has never been uninhabited 
In view of then: comparaUve proximity to the Dutch 
colony of Sumatra the Dutch at one timo advanced a 
tentative claim to their possession but the islands were 
formally annexed by Bntoin m 1856 The Boss family, 
however continues to hold pataoarchal sway in local aSarra 
and neither pohee nor soldiere are required to Tnmntftin thmr 
authority Onm e is rare, and money does not exist m tbi« 
pnimtive but happy commaaity , the only currency that is 
known are the sheepskm notes issued by the Rosses,^ 

By far the most noteworthy event m the insignificant 
Ke^ng annals was the viait of diaries Darwm m 1^ He 
found the islands not very prosperous, and with rather a 
desolate aspect, no gardens to show mgnji of care and oulti 
vation. But these tj^oal lagoon atoHs furnished >>iTn vath 
much valuable smentifio information, which ‘bore fruit m 
his work, Oeologteal ObsermiKmt on Ooral Reefs 
An attempt was made to oolomse Ohnstmas Island, which 

^ An obltuiirj notloe of Ctorgo Gonle^Hon, a aoooont of 
Um eolooimtioa ol thtaa Ultnda, appeand la tho Loadon Timea oi Sth 
July 1010. 
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was first visited by Dampiet two centuries before, from tbe 
Keelings. It was eventually occupied by the British in 
1888 ; twelve miles long and five broad, it is 1;hickly wooded, 
and possesses valuable deposits of phosphate of lime. 

Such are the’ various stetions which mark the ocean high- 
way to the 5!a8t, from Gibraltar to India and Australia. Indi- 
vidually they are often insignificant, perhaps even worthless ; 
collectively they form an important and valuable chain. 

But the great wars which saw the acquisition of these 
landmarks on the ocean road as well as the greater provinces 
of empire, saw also the capture of other more isolated spots, 
whose history has little connection with that of Bntam or any 
' of her colonies. 

' Such, for example, was the barren rock of Heligoland, 
or Jdoly Mand : three-quartern of a mile m extent, but 
graduaUy giving way before the action of the Heligoland, 
waves, and with a population of two thousand 
fishermen. At present a summer resort of German tourists, 
it belonged to Denmark till 1807, ,and was used both before 
and frpm that tiqie, when it fell mto the hands of England, 
as a base for smuggling. ,^At the peace of 181b it was secured 
"to Britain; but^its history is almost a blank The old' 
Frisian constitution to which its inhabitants bad been accus- 
tomed was preserved till 1864, when another of British ongm 
took its place. Four years later this was withdrawn, and all 
authority was vested in tiie Governor. Nothing more of 
interest marked the cighty-three years durmg which it 
' was part of the British Empire, and it w:as exchanged with ' 
'j Germany in 1890 for some 'concessions m Africa. From the 
English point * of view, Heligoland was useless m peace, and 
( ‘ da^eroua m war,; from ,the German, its acquisition seemed . 

at the time a satisfactory step forward in the Imkmg-up of, 

^ ‘-Aie great modenuTeutomo Empire;’ 'whidi had been so long 
^r'/di-nded into pettyt conjBioting stat^; but which irom - the 
' ’ davv of ,'BoMbach' has .been, ri»aily marching forward to a- 
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federation of all tlio Gennon sottlcmcntB in Europe, and 
winch in our timo lacks onlj tho Auainan provinces and 
tho Baltic cdonica in Russia to mark tbe completion of the 
pan-Gorman impcnol dream of which Fichte was tho first 
and tho most eloquent exponent. 

Another island acquired in tho Napoleonicv wars was 
Ascension, a volcamc rock thirtj four mfles square in tho 
South Atlantic Ocean, which hod been discovered 
ms. by tho rortngneso in IDOI At first named 
Conception from being found on Lady Day, it was later 
called Aacension by a second visitor who omved at tho 
island on that festival m 1003 Nominally a possession of 
Fortugal, it was a convement place at which passing ships 
could leave any malefactors they might have on board but 
no real colony oonld be estabhshed whore only ferns and 
grasses grew In the aghteonth century turtle was 

earned on there, and it was occupied by the Bntuh in 181G 
A settlement was made at tho one place which afforded 
anchorage, and the UtUo town which rose hero was officially 
TinTnpifi Georgetown in 1830 Smoe then it has been used as 
an admiralty station and Darwin compared it to a huge 
ahip kept m first-rate ordeor On a small scale the some 
pohoy which has been so succesaful m the greater colomes was 
followed at Ascension roads were made, plants and shruhs 
were mtroduced, and the none too abundant supply of water 
colleotfed and preserved. At Georgetown, a church, a 
hospital, and barracks now exist nrnl the population 
numbers some 160 eettiers and a gamson. If it cannot be 
said that the island is of much value to the empire, at least 
it might be a souroe of danger m foreign hniMlw. 

We next come to almost the most maigniflcant mhahited 
spot in the whole Bntiah Empire — Tnsban da Cunha, m 
" d* oompanflon with which Ascension seeiqp a powerfifi 
Onnii, me state. The first European to see island of 
sixteen square milee whose sole produots were stunted trees, 
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later m honour of himaclf ond Queen Elizabeth they were 
given their present name m 1070 but nobody thought 
FtDtUnd ^ eottlcmont there until Anson m the 

uuadi account of his voyage round the worlds published 
m 1748 romadicd on the convenience of possess 
mg a station ond port of call m the southern Atlantic. The 
project was abandoned on the urgent rcprcsentationa of 
Spam and the French, with some of that people who had 
left ConadA after the British conquest founded the drat 
Falkland colony m 1704 They were soon oipcUed by the 
Spaniards but the English omved the nest year After 
five years they olso were driven out and it was through 
this high handed action on the part of Spam that war was 
threatened from London. In the end the Bntish Government 
backed down and the whole affair would have long been 
forgotten, wore it not that Samuel Johnson wrote a pamphlet 
m their defence, while Junius attaoked them. 

The islands caused yet another international dispute 
before they came finally mto Bntiah bands. In 1820 they 
were taken by the republio of Buenos Ayres but fleven 
years afterwards the settlement was destroyed by the Umted 
States as a measure of reprisal for some i^’ng done. In 
18S2 they were again takeai by England and used by the 
Admiralty although there was some mtcntion of convertmg 
them eventually mto a penal settlement, m accordance with 
the settled pohey then pursued at Downing Street which 
held that the first use to which every new colony should be 
put was as a dumping ground for convicts. From this fate 
they were saved m 1843 a civil gavemment was instituted 
and smee then the Falkland Islee have been a crown colony 
with a Governor and Executive and Legislatave Coundlf 
surely a suffiaent apparatus of rule for a country whose captal 
of Stanley bim only some nme hundred inhabitants and*- 
whose population altogether numbers httJe mor^ tban two 
thousand. In 1861 tiie Falkland TwlRndu Company was 
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formed, m \\liosc Fauds nearly all the trade of the place has 
been concentrated , the chief settlers are Scotsmen, who by 
con^mnoiis hard work make a hinng in islands desenbed by 
Dar\'nn as ' undulating with a desolate and wretched aspect/ 
and by another visitor in the Challenger as ‘ a treeless expanse 
of moorland and bog and bare and barren rock ’ 

Neady all the British colomcs, however small, reproduce 
in essaitials the constitution of the mother coun^, m 
many cases they furmsh a microcosm of the 
empire oy adimmstcnng protectorates of their own Georgia, 

TJie Austialian Commonwealth is responsible for ^ 

various groups in the Pacific , New Zealand possesses a \ 
whole cnister of islands , Tristan da Cunha guards its^ ^ 
two neighbours , and the Governor of the Falkland Islands 
IS m hke manner Governor of South Georgia, an uninhabited 
tract of land m the Antarctic First seen by the French 
voyager La Eoche m 1675, it was visited a century later 
by Captam Cook, w'hose account of it was graphic but un- 
mvituig ' The wild rocks raised their lofty summits till 
they were lost m the clouds, and the valleys lay covered with 
everlastmg snow. Not a tree was to be seen, nor a shrub 
even big enough to make a toothpick ’ 

Of equal importance is another derehet of empire, Gough 
Island, which was probably discovered by the Spamard Diego 
Alvarez, but visited by Captam Gough m 1731, 
and claimed by him for England Still considered island, 
as a Bntish possession, it is enough to say that 
no ship ever touches there, and that nobody has ever hved, 
or seems likely to hve on its desolate shores 
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a £ow faitliful (ncnda reading and atudjing the mflitarj hiatorj 
of tte past or dictating records of his own campaigns the 
latter i^ost the onlj plcasuro now left him. Thej ore of 
granite envy cannot bite at thorn, ho exclaimed onco when 
speaking of the judgment which posterity would pass on his 
achievements on European battlefields. 

On 5th May 1821 htapolcon died of cancer m th^ stomach 
His remains wore mterred at St. Ilolcna but in 1810 they 
were brought to Pans, where they rest fittingl> to this day 
among the other great heroes of France. 

With the death of its fllustnons captive the prosponty of 
St. Helena seemed to vanish as if m revenge for the harsh 
ness with which ho hod boon treated. In 1831 the island was 
ceded by the East India Company to the nation when it 
became a crown colony But it had only been useful as a 
station for sailing vessels and with the mtrodnction of steam* 
longer journeys could be mode without puttmg mto port and 
after the Sues Canal was opened it soon lay altogether out 
of the beaten track. StSl maintained as a naval and HU 
recently as a mflitary etabon, it possesses a certam strategic 
importance as a commercial settlement its use is pracbcally 
n^gible. 

The battle of Watedoo decided Bomethmg greater than the 
faU of Napoleon It was the end of the worid-struggle. The 
Til* End cf bitter contest between the great powers of 
til* World Europe for the control of the outer worid ended 
*'^™**^ definitely with the capture of the French Emperor 
It had begun with the discovery of America and the new 
route to the Indies. 

For a century Spain and Portugal had been supreme. 
Then the rebeflion of the Netherlands, the defeat of the 
Armada, and the msults to the Spanish and Portuguese flags 
on the bigb goes marked the decay of the empires that had 
aspired to universal dommion. 
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In (lien place, and on tlic rums of tlieir power, rose four 
great nations, France, England, Holland, and Sweden, to 
dispute tlie prize TIic latter, as the head ^f a great Scandi- 
navian federation, seemed at one time about to take a great 
part in developing the e^ti'a-European lauds But her material 
resources vcrc small, and they were wasted on the bnlhant 
but useless exploits of her royal family m Germany and 
Russia The luuon of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway was 
never thoroughly accomphshed, and the possibihty of a new 
Sweden overseas vamshed under the stern competition of ^ 
the three remaimng powers ^ 

Of those three, Holland was for a time the most successful ] 
The sailors who manned her ships, the citizens who directed 
her commerce, the settlers who founded New Amsterdam m 
one hemisphere and Batavia in the other, procured her a 
magnificent range of territory 

But the great trading empire of Holland was only too 
hterally a house built on the sand The dominions at home 
were small They were constantly threatened by the full 
forge of the North Sea, which had already destroyed haK of 
them Not less dangerous was the enmity of human rivals 
England was frequently at war with Holland, and a large 
part of the Dutch colomes soon acknowledged the British flag 
France was likewise covetous of the goodly hentage on her 
northern frontier Louis xrv laid rough hands on the Nether- 
lands, but was» beaten back Under Napoleon, however, 
Holland was reduced, m fact if not m name, to a mere 
provmce of the French Empire At his fall, the mdependence 
of the country was restored and guaranteed, and many of 
the oversea possessions were given back The kmgdom is 
to-day positively greater than ever, but relatively it has 
declmed, and its share m the world-struggle was merely 
passive after the Treaty of Utrecht m 1713 

Therd remamed two great nations to dispute the umverse 
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in tlio caghtoontli contury The contest, indeed, between 
Franco and England was not now For tho last four cen 
tunes of tho SDddio Ages tboy bad been nvals It was Franco 
tbat Bustamed tbo sbock when tbe Plantagenota endeavoured 
to found a continental empire It was tbo French wbo finally 
drove tbe Engbab oC tbo European mainland, and thus 
siiattercd tbo lUosion tbat misled all our rulers froifi* IVilbam 
tbo Conqueror to Queen Mary 

But tbo contest for Europe was bardly at on end when tbo 
two nations wore pitted against each other overseas French 
y and English fisbormon were already iD-disguiscd enemies off 
I tbo coast of Newfoundland. A few years bter French and 
^^Engbsh merchants were bidding against each other m the 
marts of Bengal French and English pobtioans were nego- 
tiating against each other m tho coarts of Indian pnnccs. In 
Africa, the httle settlements of either nation were deadly 
rivals. In America tho colcrmsts of Canada and Now England 
were jealous of each other s sueccas. 

Tho Seven Tears War brought tho quarrel to a head. 
Everywhere outside Europe, England was nctonous. Tho 
French were dnven from Asia and Amonca The colomcs &at 
romamed to them were email, but valuable. Again they 
attempted to build up an empire orerscas Again the 
Napoleonio wars gave England her opportunity Again 
the French oolomee fell into the handa of England, along 
with many of the Dutch. And at the Congreas of Tienna 
m 1814 the greater port of aH these teintoncs were finally 
made over to Bntom. 

From that tame tho lead of Bntam m colonising haw never 
been questioned. France has oreatod another colonial empire, 
greater and more proeperoos than the first Germany and 
Italy have entered the compotifaon for oveiseas temtany 
Ruflsia has extended her sway m marvellous fgalimn ov er the 
barbanc regions of Central But m more the Bntash 
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Empire is by far tlie largest Its territories are mdisputablj 
tbc most fertile Its system of government, wbetber demo- 
cratic or despotic, is tbe best yet obtamed, altlioiigb evidently 
not ibc best obtainable Since tbc fall of Napoleon tbe 
Bntisb bavc been engaged m gieat and terrible wars m all 
parts of tbc world, but tbe general ideal of tbc empire bas 
bappily i?cen peace • and it may be said that, while England 
would neitbci have acquired nor kept ber empire bad sbe 
feared tbe appeal to tbe sword, sbe would also have been 
unable to develop it, in so far as it bas been developed, bad 
it not been that her first wish was for peace / 

Tbe bistory of tbe Bntisb Empire, so far as we have \ 
followed it at present, bas been mainly one of conflict, from 
tbe day that Drake ventured mto tbe charmed circle of tbe 
Indies, till tbe day that Nelson drove tbe French out of 
Egypt and oil tbe high seas But we have stiU to follow 
tbe progress of our people durmg tbe century that bas elapsed 
from tbe end of tbe world-struggle to our own time . and 
tbe latter penod is far more absorbmg and of far more 
importance, for it tells of tbe foundation of Bntisb mstitutions 
and tbe growth of tbe Bntisb race m all parts of tbe earth , 
it speaks of tbe energy that bas gone to create great states 
and splendid civibsations where previously tbe wallaby and 
tbe dingo, tbe tiger, tbe leopard, or tbe bison have roamed 
unchecked , it proves that, m contact with native races, we 
have endeavoured to deal upngbtly and wisely, m spite of 
tbe temptations to which we have too frequently succumbed , 
and it shows that, wherever our people may be, m tbe nuddle 
of Asia, in tbe deserts of Africa, or m tbe yet waste up- 
country of Austraba, they have stfll remamed true to tbe old 
Bntisb stock whose proud boast it bas ever been that they 
possess bbeity with order, and a high ‘standard of duty with 
tbe courage to do it God m bis mercy grant that tbe future 
which stretches before us may be as glonous as tbe past , 
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that wo may neither bo bUnd to oar opportumtica nc 
to others in laying hold of them and that when i 
of danger comes fts assuredly it vriU, wo raa^ not I 
loclong In thf will and the power to stand firm in d( 
our own 
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